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PREFACE 



Citizen Participation in Education; Annotated Bibliography 
was published as a Working Paper o£ the Center for the Study 
i 2 Education of Yale University's Institution for Social and 
Policy Studies. Copies of this publication are also being 
distributed by the Institute for Responsive Education (IRE) 
with the consent of Yale University, 

The Institute for Responsive Education, a non-profit, tax-exempt 
organization, was created to study and assist the process of 
citizen participation in educational decision making • Beginning 
its activities in the fall of 1973, the Institute's program will 
include the following: 

1. . A comprehensive national survey of current programs and 
practices to determine the location and characteristics of 
outside-the-system citizens groups working for school improve- 
ment and inside-the-system participatory mechanisms such as 
school councils and neighborhood school boards. 



2. A study of the potential of the utilization of corporate 
talent and financial support for citizen-initiated, citizen-led 
school reform efforts in local communities. 

3. Studies of various models of participation in educational 
decision making, 

A, Publications, including a quarterly report. Citizen Action 
in Education , and materials for citizens groups and school councils. 

5. Evaluation and training activities related to citizen par- 
ticipation in decision making. 

Don Davies, a Fellow in Social Science in the Center for the Study 
of Education, is Director of the Institute for Responsive Education. 
He plans to revise ^nd update this bibliography biennially and !will 
welcome reactions and suggestions from those who use this publica- 
tion. 
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INTRODUCTION 



*'Clt:L2.en participation In education/* Is not one but many topics. The 
phrnae itself Is a proxy for a wide range of Ideas, programs, Issues, 
and mechanisms that touch nearly eyety aspe.ct of educal:lonal policy and 
politics. T}\e widespread use of the phrase, as nebulous and multlfac- 
eted di it Is, reflects a p;reat upimrge of activity, discussion, and 
controversy In the y^ast few years about new roles for students, parents, 
and cltl^ent In schcol programs and school governance* 

This upsurge of interest auu activity is the main motivation for this 
biblloprapl.y. It is designed to be a helpful tool for those who are 
involved in c r concerned about the citizen participatiori process and 
seek to study, understand, ana encourage or provide leadership for it* 

It is our hope that the publication wll?. be of priictlcal use to a wide 
variety of people: 

— students and scholars ±u the socl.'*'* sciences and education 

— parents and citizen? /ho are^ or seeic to be. Involved in school 
affairs 

— members of orjetanizations '*o^klng on school problems and Issues 

* 

— school administrator^ and teachers 

i 

— local, state, and fe/leral government officials and legislators 
facing policy decisions about citizen participation. 

■f 

This diversity of intended' audience dictates a diversity of material, 
ranging from the highly theoretical to the very practical, from scholarly 
analyses to policy recormietddations to program descriptions. 



Focus 

— / ' 

lae focus in the publication is on citizen participation in relatiorn to 
relementary and second^^ry schools, ruling out, for the most part, l^oth the 
postsecondary and preschool levels. The emphasis is on participation in 
decision making, policy development, and school governance, rather than 
on individual participation in schools as volunteer^s, tutors, teacher 
aides, or the parent's roh^ as a teacher of his or her own children In r 
the home. The focus Is on the public school and school system rather j 
thar. on private and parochial schools, although some attention is given 
to alternative schools outside the pi'.bllc system and to proposals for ' 
parant-cholce such as voucher and faraily payment plans. 

There is a large body of literature dealing with student rights, student 
government in the schools, participation of students in educational de- 
cision making, and the many facets ol; the activist student movement of 
the 1960s. This material is not Included, lor to have done so would have 
made the task of preparing the bibliography' unmanageable within the limits 
of time and resourc;*s available. However,, many of the items Included do 
give some attention to the important roles that students can play in school 
governance. 



A number of other potentially relevant topics wera excluded on the <?aine 
grounds: work-study programs and other £orms of vocational prci/aration 
utilizing community resources; desegregation (except for a few refer- 
ences that relate directly to decentralization and community control is- 
sues); school finance; general books and textbooks about school admin- 
istration and management; books and materials about curriculum, curri- 
culum planning, and innovative approaches to teaching and learning; par- 
ent-teacher conferences; thkj techniques of public relations for school 
systems; the training of parents to be better parents; teacher recruit- 
ment, selection, and preparation; teacher roles and teacher organizations 
(except in relation to parent and citizen participation in decision 
making) • 

A limited amount of significant material is Included on the process of 
citizen participation in fields other than education and on political 
history and theories relevant to participatory democracy. Many of the 
books and articles dealing with history and political theory have bib- 
liographies which will guide those interested in more extensive explora- 
tion of reading in the theoretical underpinnings of the topic. 

There is a large amount of materials available about 'free schools,^' "al- 
ternative schools,'' "schools without walls," — many of which were created 
largely by parent initiative and many of vrhich involve students, parents, 
and other community residents in school governance. However, only two 
books (Jonathan Kozol, Free Schools and Tim Parsons, Alternative Schools ) 
and a sprinkling of articles on this topic are incluc'.ed. Kozol 's book 
includes a good bibliography and a listing of sources of information. 

For the most part, mimeographed reports and position papers, studies by 
individual schools and school systems, or organizations, have not been 
included. These materials, which are usually mimeographed and sometimes 
out-of-print, are not readily accessible. 

Heavy emphasis is placed on material published since 1965, although a 
representative sample of earlier works and articles is included. 

Annotations of unpublished theses and dissertations are not included. 
However, there is a listing (in section 10) of approximately 200 disser- 
tations taken from Dissertation Abstracts International . These were se- 
lected on the basis of the seeming relevance of the title and a scanning 
of the abstract. The reader wishing to pursue any of this unpublished 
dissertation material is directed to the aforementioned Abstracts . 



Selection Process 

There are about 150 books, parts of books, and published reports annotated 
in the bibliography and some 250 articles from periodicals. This repre- 
sents only a small percentage of the material that might have been Included, 
even after the topic was narrowed and many potentially relevant areas ex- 
cluded. The criteria for selection were the relative usefulness, signi- 
ficance, and quality of the material. The decisions on what to include 
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and exclude were made arbitrarily by the editor, with recommendations 
coming £rom members o£ the reading and annotating group. Undoubtedly, 
many good and use£ul books and articles were passed by, but I believe 
that the usefulness of the bibliography would not be Increased (and 
might very well be decreased) by adding more material. As It Is, much 
cf the material Is repetitious and the user can safely be quite selec- 
tive within any one of the categories. 

The process of Identifying ''candidates'' for Inclusion Included the 
following steps. 

1. A complete search of the Education Index and Readers Guide from 
1953 through July 1973 for relevant articles and book revl«7S, 

2. A search of the Humanities and Social Science Ind^x since 1968. 

3. Review of most of the items included in the 1970 "Bibliography 
on School Decentralization and Community Control,'^ published by 
the Institute for Community Studies, Queens College and of sev- 
eral other relevant bibliographies. 

4. A search of the book listings in Education Index and of relevant 
categories in the card catalogue of Sterling Library at Yale 
University. 

5. A computer search of the Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC) files. 



Organization 

The annotated references are arranged in nine sections. There is coti- 
siderable overlapping among the categories. Some don't fit well in any 
and have been placed arbitrarily r Each section after the first includes 
a list of some important cross references to previous sections. The 
books, articles, and reports are integrated and arranged alphabetically 
by last name of author, in the case of unsigned material, by title. 

Section 1, "Theoretical Background," includes a small sampling of rele-* 
vant theoretical background material; history, social and political 
philosophy and theory, and sociology. 

Section 2 is entitled "Community Action." It includes material on com- 
munity organizing and development, federally funded anti-poverty r^ograms, 
neighborhood government, and client participation in decision makinp, In 
service in8tit:ution3 other than the school. 

Section 3 has the general heading "School Problems." It encompasses an- 
alyses and criticisms of urban education, school systems, and educational 
policies; and a number of proposals for reform that relate especially to 
parent and citizen participation. Several notable commission reports 
such as the Fleischmann Report and the Urban Education Task Force Report 
are also listed in Section 3. 

Section 4 is labeled ''School Politics," and has material on school dis- 
trict organization, decentralization, the politics of local school systems 
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and decision making In the schools. A large number o£ references deal 
with the New York City controversies abo\it decentralization and commun- 
ity control since 1967* There Is Inevitably considerable overlapping 
between Sections 4 and 5. 

Section 5, "Community Control and Citizen Advisory Committees," lists 
works on citizen advisory committees, community control, and community 
participation In federally funded education programs. 

Section 6, "Community Schools," contains a very limited number of ref- 
erences selected from a vast amount of available literature about the 
"community school" and "coimnunlty education" movements, as exemplified 
by the Mott Foundation supported projects and other similar efforts based 
on the Idea that the school should be a community center and a community 
resource. 

Section 7, "Administration and Accountability," focuses on those refer- 
ences about school administration and management as it relates to citizen 
participation; measuring public opinion; the accountability concept; 
voucher plans; and the ombudsman idea in school systems. 

Section 8, "Guides for Citizens," is limited to guides and manuals, pri- 
marily those written for parents and citizens. 

Section 9 contains a listing of a few particularly useful bibliographies 
and books with good lists ot references. 

A final part. Section 10, "Dissertations," provides a listing without an- 
notations of doctoral theses which are abstracted in Dissertation Abstracts 
International > 

A few items are listed which are available only through ERIC. These can 
be purchased through the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS), P.O. 
Drawer 0, Bethesda, Maryland 20014, or can be used in those libraries 
or agencies which subscribe to the ERIC materials. 

Nature of the Annotations 

The annotations in this volume are not abstracts or summaries. In most, 
we attempted to provide a substmtive guide to the contents of the work, 
citing some of the author's major ideas, opinions, or findings and noting 
seme of the major subjects dealt with. In general, the works we consid- 
ered most significant have longer annotations. We did not attanpt to 
prepare critical reviews, but did not hesitate to express opinions about 
the significance or quality of the material read, wherever such opinions 
seemed to be warranted and helpful to the uaer» The diverse styl^ and 
biases of the individuals* doing the reading, writing, and editing are 
reflected both in the choice of the material included and in the content 
of the annotations. 

Most of the references included are favorable either in a general or specific 
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way to the concept of an increased role £or parents and other cicizens 
in educational decision making. We see the major audience for the pub- 
lication those people who have some positive interest in the participa- 
tory process. However* a diversity of viewpoints wan sought, particularly 
in those areas of great controversy such as urban school district decen- 
tralization and conununity control. 

Suggestions for material to be added and for revisions in the present 
material are welcomed and will be considered for the second edition of 
the bibliography. 
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A GUIDE TO SELECTIVE READING 



The author believes th^t some of the works which follow are of special 
merit and usefulness* We want to call these to the attention of users 
whose time for exploratory reading may be 11ml tod. "If this were a 
Mlchelln Guide, the following books and articles would deserve one or 
more stars « These 'ratings" nre solely the responsibility of the prin- 
cipal compiler of this bibliography. They are based on his o^m Judg- 
ment, using criteria of usefulness. Interest, provocatlveness, and 
quality. 

Section 1 

Cremln, Lawrence* The Transformation of the School * 
Cronin, Joseph* The Control of Urban Schools * 

Glttell, Marilyn and Hevesi, Alan* The Politics of Urban Education * 
Katz, Michael B* Class, Bureaucracy, and the Schools * 

Sarason, Seymour B* The Culture of the School and the Process of Change * 
Section 2 

Allnski, Saul. Rules for Radicals * 
Altshuler, Alan* Connnunlty Control * 

Arnstein, Sherry* "Eight Rungs on the Ladder of Citizen Participation*" 

Hallman, Howard W. Neighborhood Control of Public Programs * 

Hunt, Gerald. A Guide for the Formation and Effective Functioning of 
Citizen Health and iMental Health Advisory Committees * 

Yates, Douglas* Neighborhood Democracy * 

Yin, Robert K* et al* Citizen Organizations; Increasing Client Con- 
trol Over Services * 

Section 3 

Fantlnl, Mario* "Options for Students, Parents, and Teachers: Public 
Schools of Choice*" 

[ 

Glttell, Marilyn* Educating an Urban Population , 
Haubrlch, Vernon F. Freedom^ Bureaucracy, and Schooling * 
Koerner, James • Iflio Controls American Education? 
Riles, Wilson. Urban Education Task Force Report * 
Schrag, Peter* Village School Downtown * 

Section 4 

Berube, Maurice and Glttell, Marilyn* Confrontation at Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville. 
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Carter, Barbara. Pickets, Parents, and Power. Tlie Story Behind the 
New York City Teachers ^s strik e. 

Cohen,, David. ''The Price of Community Control." 

Glttell, Marilyn. Participants and Participation . 

Glttell, Marilyn. Six Urban School Districts .. 

Krlstol, Irving. ."Decentralization for What?" 

LaNoue, George R. and Smith, Bruce L. R. "The Political Evolution 
of School Decent! all zatlon." 

Rogers, David. 110 Livingston Street . 

Rubens teln, Annette. S chools Against Chlldro n. 

Sallterman, Gall. "Participation In the Urban School System." 

"School Decentralization; Legal Paths to Local Control." Georgetown 
Law Review . 

Wasserman, Miriam. TLe School Fix . 

Wirt, Frederick, and Klrst, Michael. The Political Web of American 
Schools . 

Section 5 

"Community Parity in Federally Funded Programs." 

Falkson, Joseph K. and Gralner, Marc A. "Neighborhood School Politics 
and Constituency Organizations." 

Fantlnl, Mario et al. Community Control and the Urban School . 

Firestone, William. "Community Organizations and School Reform." 

Hamlin, Herbert M, Citizens Committees in the Public Schools * 

Hamlin, Herbert M. Citizen Participation in Local Policy Making for 
Public Education . 

"Interview with Albert Shanker." Urban Review . 

Jacoby, Susan. "The Making of a Community School." 

Levin, Henry M. Community Control of Schools . 

Morgan, Frank W. "Vermont's Community Involved 'Open' School." 

Parsons, Tim. Community School Movement . 

Rosenthal, Alan. Governing Education . 

Stearns, Marian Sherman et al. Parent Involvement in Compensatory 
Education Programs ; 

Section 6 

November 1972 issue of the Phi Delta Kappan . 
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Section 7 

Friedman, Milton. "The Voucher Idea." 

Mann, Dale. "A Principal's Handbook for Shared Control." 
Wynne, Edward. The Politics of ^School Accountability . 

Section 8 

Kozol, Jonathan. Free Schools . 

Lurle, Ellen. How to Change the Schools . 

"Title I in Your Community." 

Section 9 

Bibliography on School Decentralization and Community Control . 

Jackson, Kathleen. "Annotated Bibliography on School-Community 
Relations." 
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Section 1: THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 



Berger, Michael L. "Community Control of Schools: The Rural Precedent." 
Contemporary Education 43, No. 6 (1972) 309-13. 

Berger traces the antecedents of current movements for the community 
control of schools back to the 1920s rural movement for consolidating 
schools, noting the similarity of the theoretical underpinnings of 
the movement In the 1920s and those now current. 



Charters, W. W., Jr. "Social Class AnalysliS and the Control of Public 
Education." Harvard Educational Review 23 (1953) 268-83. 

Chartcirs discusses how social stratification In general and the "domi- 
nant class or classes" affect administrative and pollcy-i:brmlng aspects 
of the school. Suggf^sting that the "dominant class" theory of educa-* 
tlonSl control oi' hegemony must be tempered by aa appreciation of grow- 
ing professional Independence, he argues for balance between profes- 
sionalism and community control of schools. An understanding of out-" 
side-school forces (such as the "class" nature of local boards) must 
be seen In the context of rising professional 3 ad bureaucratic-organi- 
zational Imperatives. No one point of view Is adequate to explain 
the social forces operating on the schools, nor capable of explaining 
the differences among schools. 



Clark, Terry N. "Community Structure, Decision-Making;, and Public Policy 
in 51 American Coimnunltles ." In Cities and Suburbs; Selected Readings in 
Local Politics and Public Policy , Bryan T. Downes, ed. Belmont, California: 
Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1971. 

The author constructed an index of centralization — a comparative 
measure of centralization of power in a community they based on 
1) participation: the larger the number of actors involved in com- 
munity decision making, the greater the decentralization; and 2) 
overlap: the less similar the cluster of actors in one Issue area 
to those in adjoining areas, the greater the decentralization. The 
author then attempted to correlate centralization and a variety of 
community variables. 

His results were: 

1. The larger the number of Inhabitants in a community, the more 
decentralized its decision-making structure. Size per se was not 
the critical variable, but rather the accompanying differentiation 
In the entire range of community institutions. 

2. The more diverse the economic structures within a community, the 
more decentralized the decision-making structure. 

3. The higher the degree of industrialization in a community, the 
more centralized the decision-making structure. 

4. For fragile decisions, the more decentralized the decision mak- 
ing-structure, the lower the level of output. In decentralized com- 
munities, small discontented groups were much more likely to find a 
sympathetic ear in at least one of the community's leaders. A weak 
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government, which must govern with the active participation of 
many supporting groups, is, therefore, more likely to have trou- 
ble carrying out fragile decisions. 

5. For less fragile decisions, more centralized decision making 
structures produce a lower level of output* 



Cohen» Sol- Progressives and Urban School Reform: The Public Education 
Association of New York City, 1895-1954 . New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions » Teachers College, Columbia University, 1964. 

This book provides the beginnings of an understanding of the impact 
of progressivism and reform on the New York City schools. By look*- 
Ing at one of the foremost champions of reform, the Public Educa- 
tion Association, Mr. Cohen is able to point out the fundamentally 
political nature of progressivism. His docamentatlcn of the links 
between school reform movements and municipal reform movements puts 
progressivism in education into a helpful perspective. Tt Is only 
with this kind of perspective that PEA demands to keep politics out 
of the schools can be understood. 

Cohen^d contention is that the PEA*s main concern from 1914 to the 
time the book was written was the preservation of social order and 
social stability. Theae concerns explain the upper-class composi- 
tion of the organization^, its conception of the school as a legatee 
ixistltution with responsibility for the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency and social maladjustment, and perhaps, most importantly, 
the organization's tendency to work with the professionals it was so 
instrumental in putting into power rather than to continue its rola 
as muckraking citizen's advocate. 

This book, therefore, is not about citizen politics in the general 
sense, nor about parent and community participation in the schools. 
It is a book about how the elite organized itself into a vigorous 
interest group capable of exerting tremendous pressure on the schools 
of New York City. It Is also a contribution to the difficult task 
of separating honest fears from misguided solutions, and genuine hu- 
manitarian ideals from class-based notions of social control. At all 
times, it is the story of how the transformation of the schools took 
place, with increasing professionalism of school administration and 
erosion of popular democratic control. In general this book places 
the ideals of a child-centered pedagogy and progressive concern for 
educational reform in their political context, amidst the competing 
visions of the oligarchical elite and Tammany Hall. 



Cordasco, F. "Leonard Covello and the Community School." School and 
Society 98 (1970) 298-99. 

Covello was one of the twentieth-century pioneers in community schools. 
During his len^ tenure as principal of Benjamin Franklin High School 
in East Harlem, New York, he designed a community-^oriented program 
which was a paradigm of its kind. The article examines both his philo- 
sophy and his career. 
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Corwln, Ronald G. A Sociology of Education . New York: Appl<^t:on-CeRtury- 
Crofts, 1965. 

Tills Is an overview, with ttiet author '^s supplements and emendati'^nSf o£ 
sociological work on educational systeiDa* Corwln*s £ocus Is on the 
functioning school system; the substantive materials o£ the book are 
broadly organized around t^e concc?p?vs of class, status, and power. Chap- 
ters eleven and twelv€i^ "I1ie School In :lts Power Environment'' and "The 
School's Response to Its Power EiKVironment," are particularly germane 
to citizen participation^ Conrln mplores 'the disparity between legal 
authority or power, on the oc^e hand, and social power or the de £acto 
use o£ power, on the other hatul. He discusses the role o£ pressure 
groups and who actually goverrt&i the community. Bibliographies provide 
leads £or a more extensive reading o£ the literature o£ the sociology 
o£ education. 



Counts, George S., et al. The Social Foundations o£ Education . Report 
of the Commlisslon on the Social Studies o£ the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, Part 9. New York: Charles Scrlbner's Sons, 1934. 

Surveying American society £rom the time o£ Its definite organization 
through to his own time. Counts seti) out to synthesize, with the help 
o£ contemporary social sciences, tho relevant Ideas for a basis for mr 
lightened educational planning. His presumption Is that education Is 
always a function of time, place, and circumstance and that the design 
of any educational theory or practice should begin In the light of the 
character and controlling ideas and values of the particular society 
to be served. 

The parts particularly germane to any broadly-based f^amlnation of cit- 
izen participation In America are chapter one, "Democratic Tradition,*' 
In which Mr. Counts explores that tradition as one of the three basic 
conditioning forces in the development of American civilization, and 
the section entitled, "Philosophy and Program," ixh, \Ak±ch he struggles 
with the task of formulating an educational philosophy for America In 
the light of his own findings. 



Covello, Leonard. "Neighborhood Growth through the Schools." Progressive 
Education 15 (1938) 126-40. 

Leonard Covello, one of the pioneers of community education In the 
United States, worked vigorously and successfully to encourage citi- 
zen participation In the school during his years as principal of the 
Benjamin Franklin High School In Eftst Harlem. In this article he de- 
tails at length his experiences at that high school and expounds his 
reasons for favoring ccumunlty education. The article not only de- 
scribes the steps taken to this end, but presents the underlying tenets 
that moved Mr. Covello to act. Many of these tenets remain viable. 
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Grain, Robert L., and Vanecko, James "Ellce Influence In School 
Desegretatlon." In City Politics and Public Policy , James Q. Wilson, 
ed. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 196S. 

The authors £ound that the Image o£ an economic elite reigning over 
important community decisions does not £lt the pattern o£ school 
desegregation seen In eight Northern and Western city school systems. 
The school boards decided the Issue Independently o£ political forces. 
Their decisions depended on what the members' backgrounds were (lib- 
eral or conservative) before they came to the school boards. 



Cremin, Lawrence A. The Transformation of the School, Progressivism 
in American Education , 1876-1957. New York: Alfred Knopf, 1962. 

This seminal work marked the beginning of the reexamination of Ameri- 
can educational history. While many books have gone beyond Cremin in 
specific areas, none seem to have covered the scope of materials and 
Issues that Cremin has. Cremin situates progressivism in education 
in the heart of the progressive movement as a whole. The intellectual 
currents of the time — science, DarwinisnT^ and an infinite faith in 
human potential — all contributed to the development of the schools, 
and Cremin weaves the intellectual and socioeconomic threads together 
masterfully. The book's greatest contribution, however, may lie in 
its explanations and speculations concerning the demise of progres- 
sivism after World War I. While the pre-1917 world is well covered, 
the postwar development of the "progressive impulse" presents greater 
problems for historical analysis. 

Cremin 's largely successful attempt to find the roots of competition, 
differentiation, specialization, and professionallzatlon within the 
rationalization movement and his understanding of the demise of the 
democratic impulse In education are among the most Interesting points. 
The overall historical sweep of his analysis remains the best intro- 
duction to the history of modern American education. The radicalism 
of early prewar progressivism flowed into a more cautious individual- 
centered progressivism in the twenties, a movement concerned far less 
with social reform than with individual education and peace with cap- 
italism. The book provides an unusually valuable background for more 
specific reading about citizen participation in the schools. 



Cronin, Joseph M. The Control of Urban Schools: Perspectives on the 
Power of Educational Reformers . New York: The Free Press, 1973. 

This interpretive history of the last century of urban school reform, 
which concentrates on governance and actual power within the system, 
traces the city school board as a governance structure from the be* 
ginning of centralization, 1850-90, through the reorganisation move- 
ments of the 1890s and the era of efficiency, the first two decades 
of this century. He examines the subsequent quest for stability in 
governance, ending with World War II, and attempts since the war to 
curb the power of the mayors. This blends into attempts in the last 
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* decade and & half to return control to the community* 

In the light of this historical experience, Cronln csvaluates pro- 
posals for urban school reform* He suggests recent reformers favored 
either community control (smaller units with considerable autonomous 
power) or, on the other hand, larger units such as metropolitan school 
districts. In between lay the "federation model," or"two-tler" sys- 
tem of governance. After analyzing the difficulties facing each of 
these divergent approaches, Cronln notes that current tensions result, 
first, from the development of political insulation of school bureau- 
cracies and a recent militancy on the part of staff groups and second, 
from the civil rights movement and subsequent minority group pressures 
Cronln closes with his own recommendations for state-level actions 
and projections for the future, especially 1) the addition of other 
levels of government (particularly higher ones) to the local level of 
governance and 2) mounting parentalLpressure on the school systems 
to dissolve the political Insulation of teachers. Cronln stresses 
the probability of some form of voucher system as a result. Instead 
of decentralization. 

Much of the data comesi from fourteen large city school systems, each 
of them, as of 1964, a member of the Great Cities Research Council for 
School Improvement. The book is limnensely valuable ao a foundation 
for understanding the current structure of power in urban school 
systems. 

Gentls, Herbert. "Towards a Political Economy of Education: A Radical 
Critique of Ivan Illlch's 'Deschoollng Society.'" Harvard Educatiomil 
Review 42, No. 1 (1972) 70-96. 

Gentls disagrees with Illlch's comsumption analysis of the economy, 
society, and education^ Wlille agreeing with the analysis of com- 
modity fetishism, Gentls offers an approach emphasizing the produc- 
tion orientation of society which maintains present educational ab- 
eratlons as necessary preconditions for maintenance of capitalist 
social relations. In other words, the schools are not guilty of 
'manipulative socialization' nor of forcing people into certain values 
and ideas. Schools are simply one link in the chain; any real change 
in the schools will have to situate educational socialization in the 
context of broader capitalist social relations. This article is an 
extremely well-written and thought-provoking Max^ist analysis of the 
position of schools in the broader society. It is an easily read 
and useful critique and rebutal of Illlch's call for an end to 
schools. 



Glttell, Marilyn, and Hevesl, Alan, eds. The Politics of Urban Educa- 
tion . New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. 

This extremely rich book successfully attempts to give both the theo- 
retical and historical background necessary to an understanding of 
the current dispute over the reform of urban educational structures 
and Institutions. The twenty-flve articles, including documents, 
theoretical polemics, and case studies, make use of the various 



Insights of philosophy, economics, political science, ^nd socio- 
logy. Vlevlog the controversy over community control and decen- 
tralization as the logical result of the utter failure of real In- 
tegration, the authors consider why meaningful reform does or does 
not take place. Ilie case studies ave particularly useful as at-- 
tempts to view an entire uvban political process In the context of 
education. While making a reasonable effort to present both sides, 
such as In the Ocean Hlll-Brownsvllle controversy, the book is 
clearly concerned with situating sth^ explaining the demand for com- 
munity control. The weight of the evidence argues for a balancing 
of prof ess ionalir'n with community participation. 

Some of the general premises of the book, as enumerated in Fantlni*s 
essay, "Community Participation," are: 

1. Public education is falling. 

2. Public education is a government function and responsibility. 

3. Public education generally trains and evaluates children by 
white, middle-class standards. 

4. Public education cannot, by definition, be limited, even de 
facto, to those children responsive to such standards. 

5. The public has the right to determine educational policy and 
to hold the professionals accountable for its implementation. ^ 

6. The urban crisis is inextricably linked to the crisis of urban 
education. Both are fundamentally political Issues. 

Similarly, there are these advantages Involved in the development of 
community participation, which, though largely political, are also 
seen as solutions to many of the difficult problems of education 
per se: 

1. For the parents, a tangible grasp on the destiny of their 
children and an opening to richer meaning for their own lives. 

2. For professionals, surcease from an increasingly negative com- 
munity climate and, more positively, new energies and allies in 
their task. 

3. For the children, a school system responsive to their needs 
and abilities, resonant with their personal style and affirma- 
tive in its expectations. 

The potential inefficiencies, local rivalries, conflicts, and paro- 
chialism Involved in community control are seen as being effectively 
dealt with only when people are moved outside their alienated and 
apathetic roles into positions of real responsibility and public de- 
bate. The ultimate value of participatory democracy in education 
may lie in its general attack on elitist professionalism, conformity, 
and human channeling. The authors appeal for schools to stop select- 
ing people out and begin maximizing human potential, which may be 
the ultimate lesson of the po8t-1954 era in education. 

Of particular Interest are these papers: 

James, Walker, "A Critique of the Elitist Theory of Democracy" (an 
notated seperately) 

Grain, R. L., and Street, "School Desegregation and School De- 
clsion-Kaklng" 

Gittell, Marilyn, and Hollander, T. Edward, "The Process of Change: 
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Philadelphia*; 

Rogers, David', "Obstacles to School Desegregation In Nev York 
City" 

Schrag, Peter, "Vfhy Our Schools Have Failed" 
Fantinlj» Mario, "Community Participation" 

Hew York Civil Liberties Union, "Burden of Blame: Report on the 
Ocean Hlll-Brovnsvllle School CoQtrov«)rQy" (annotated seperately) 



Green, Thomas F. "Schools and Communities: A Look Forward." Harvard 
Educational Review 39, Ho. 2 (1969) 221-52. 

The author attempts to look at the possible future relations between 
"schools" and "communities," between "professionals" and "cltlzeos," 
and generally between "educational change" and "social change." He 
analyzes the forces of continuity in our present urban educational 
world and suggests that the question can not be, "Dare the schools 
build a nm social order?" because they will not be able tc; but 
rather that It must be "Dare the social order build a new system of 
schools?" The answer Is not optlmi8tlc» but at least It l8» for 
Green, the right question. ^ 



Greer, Colin. The Great School Legend . New York: Basic Bookat 1972. 

This detailed history focuses on the relationship between the American 
schools and society's structures and goals. The author debunks the 
foundation legend of American schools-*-the assumption that education 
through the schools has been and is the route out of poverty, effective 
and accessible for all. Greer emphasizes the purely rhetori.cal nature 
of this legend and discusses the reality of the school's relationship 
to £?i^eial refotm. He believes that a transformation of society could 
b® poi?3lble through the schools if reality is faced and overblown 
rhetoric abandoned. 



Katz, Fred £. "The School as a Complex Social Organization." Harvard 
Educational Review 34, No. 3 (1964) 428-55. 

This article develops a theory of organization capable of explaining 
the school as a socializing organization. 

Referring to Weber's work on bureaucracy and Durkhelm*8 work on spec-* 
lalizatlon and the division of labor, Katz talks abotit the divergencies 
within school organizations and the autonomy of groups Inside them. 
The article uses a theory of autonomy (internal to the organization). 
Autonomy is juxtaposed against external autonomy —to develop a fuller 
understanding, of the position of pupil, teacher, administrator, in 
the school and in the community as a whole. The final goal is to die** 
cover the optimal autonomy specifications i^iequired for a school to 
discharge its Independent socializing function. 
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Katz, Michael B. Class, Bureaucracy and Schools: The Illusion of 
Educational Change In America > New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1971. 

A8 one o£ a number o£ recently published books by revisionist edu- 
cational historians, this book should be seen in relationship to the 
broader work of William Appleman Williams, Gabriel Kolko, James Wein- 
stein, Robert Wiebe, and Stephen Thernstrom. The school's primary 
historical function, for Katz, has not been to^ equalize society, but 
rather to socialize the children of the working class to be "orderly. 
Industrious, law-abiding, and respriCtful of authority." He does not 
explain how or why the schools gained such unquestioned power over 
people's imagitiatlons , but he doe^ document how the schools mediated 
between the existing class structure and the various demands of in- 
dustry at the expense of any serious social change. 

Providing a useful historical background for proponents of citizen 
participation and community control, the book Is particularly good 
in its discussion of the piecemeal development of bureaucracy, pto- 
f essionalism, and standardization of administration — and, perhaps 
more Importantly, the rationalizations accompanying each step. 

Katz, Michael B. "The Present Moment in Educational Reform. " Harvard 
Educational Review 41, No. 3 (1971) 342-59. 

In this article, adapted from the author's book. Class, Bureaucracy 
and Schools: The Illusion of Educational Change In America , Katz makes 
. an historical analysis and comparison between progressivism and rocent 
education reform. He analyzes paternalistic voluntarism, corporate 
voluntarism, democratic localism, and incipient bureaucratism as types 
of reform which have emerged historically in the sixties « He next 
focuses on the question of decentralization — its assumptions and con- 
flicts with other aspects of radical educational thought. While feel- 
ing that community control can be developed so as to liberate teachers 
and students as well as communities, he sees no way to resolve the 
conflict over integration. Only centralized bureaucratic systems 
could achieve real metropolitan integration. 



Kotler, Milton. Neighborhood Government: The Local Fotindations of Politi- 
cal Life . Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1969. 

This short one-*hundred page book is a though t« provoking argument for . 
local neighborhood or community control of urban life. It does not 
focus on education or any single aspect of urban life, but rather sftes 
localism as the most dynamic political force in American cities today. 
The development of the technological economy has made the traditional 
economic principle of political organization far more problematic than 
under the conditions of expansion characteristic of the economy from 
roughly 1860 to 1960. Too many of the people are outside the produc- 
tion process and the differentiation of the working class makes poli- 
tical organization highly unlikely. 

Kotler argues for the older and more basic ptindples of political 
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organizatlrniy loatX control , and political liberty. The local na- 
ture of dezoocracy, he believes^ is clear; the question, o£ course, 
arises whether economic li£e can be integrated into this vision of 
extreme decentralism. Although the book is not a blueprint, it is 
a passionate argument for community control as a solution to what 
the author sees as the alienation, apathy, mindless expansion, and 
waste of an Increasingly centralized and bureancratized urban life. 



Lineberry, Robert L. , and Fowler, Edmund P. "Reformism and Public Poli- 
cies in American Cities." In City Politics and Public Policy , James Q. 
Wilson, ed. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1968. 

The authors believe that city governments which are products of the 
Progressive reform movements of the early twentieth century behave 
differently from those with unreformed institutions, even if the 
socioeconomic makeup of the population is similar. Their hypothesis 
is that the relationship between socioeconomic cleavages and policy 
outputs is stronger in unreformed cities. In reformed cities, pub- 
lic policy is leas responsiive to demands rising out of social conflict 
and there is a decrease iii thcs strength of minority groups. The 
authors believe this hypothesis to be strongly supported by their 
findings. 



Ostrom, Vincent. "Education and Politics." In Social Forceg" Influenc- 
ing American Education , Nelson B. Henry, ed. Sixtieth Yearbook of the 
National Society £or the Stxidy of Education, part 2. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1961. 

What, O8tro!2i asks, are the proper relationships between an educational 
system and a political system in a democracy? In the course of an 
answer to this, he examines the conceptual foundations of both educa- 
tion and politics in man's cultural experiences and examines the inter- 
relations of the educational and political systems in any society. 
Finally, in seeking a resolution for the problem of designing the 
government of education in a democracy, Ostrom assesses contemporary 
conditions in the politics of education; considers the basic assump- 
tions in democratic theory on communication of information and know- 
ledge in a political system, as they bear on the organization of an 
educational system in a democracy; and attempts to describe what con- 
stitutes proper and improper deuanda which educators and political de- , 
cision makers might make upon each other. 



Sarason, Seymour B. The Culture cf the School and the Problem of Change . 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1971. 

Sarason examines the school's culture and the process of change, point- 
ing out and illustrating the complexities and difficulties of the change 
process. The author uses previous attempts at change to illustrate 
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these complexities. He argues that any change agent must be In real 
communication with the various targets of change and that all changes 
should be followed through (or traced back) to their classroom end* 
points. Sarason provides a richly drawn portrait of the roles, re* 
Jationshlps and attitudes \^lch make up a school's culture, effectively 
applying psychological and sociological theory to a particular social 
Institution. While the book doesn't derl directly with citizen par- 
ticipation, it Is a helpful resource of both theory and practical 
Ideas for parents, citizens, and educators seeking to change the 
schools. 



Walker, Jack L. "A Critique of the Elitist Theory of Deomcracy." In 
The Politics of Urban Education . Marilyn Git tell and Alan Hevesl, eds. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. 

In this extraordinarily sharp analysis of the assumptions and Implica- 
tions of contemporary mainstream democratic theory, Jack Walker sug- 
gests that an elitist democratic attitude has developed In the twen- 
tiethcentury which assumes a popular apathy and, dependent on entre- 
preneurial political leaders, alma at the maintenance of social sta- 
bility and continuity. He argues that the change In Ideology Is sub- 
stantial, that the political effect is conservative, and that the 
transformation has been largely conscious — ^that there has not been 
just a slipping away from the classical view of democracy as a re- 
sult of certain structural changes in an advanced, technological 
society. 

The implications of this critique are clear, for it is an impressive 
exposition of how the theory of deoeocracy has been transformed into 
a conservative doctrine, in which society is viewed in functionalist 
terms and in \Aich democracy no longer stands for a process of self- 
government based on political consensus of an active majority, but 
rather for the leadership of the masses by the various interacting 
elites. If the author is right, political apathy will grow unless, 
as he believes, America rediscovers the original Utopian vision of 
participatory democracy which placed the citizen at the center of 
the political process. 

Welter, Rush. Popular Education and Democratic Thought in America . New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1962. 

This thorough, extensive analysis of the idea of education in its es- 
sentially political applications and functions is not concerned with 
educjation in the narrow, limited sec^e of schooling, although this 
concept is included. The author defines education more cosmically 
as the acquisition of knowledge. The work consists of an esoteric, 
theoretical review of the historical^ interrelated development of 
democratic thought and popular acquisition of knowledge in the Ameri- 
can polity from the colonial period up to and including the 1930s. 
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While the book Is not directly concerned with citizen participa- 
tion, It Is Instructive and provides one with Invaluable background 
Information for understanding the underplnnltxgs of modern American 
educational thought. Thus, while It would be of little use to any- 
one Interested In the practical applications of citizen particilp^n- 
tlon, It would be quite helpful to those Individuals Interested 
either In tracing the history of popular education (which, by def- 
inition, Includes the role of the citizenry) or In seeking the 
foundations of modern theory. 



Wood, Robert C. "A Re-examlnatlon of Local Democracy/* In Democracy 
In Urban America , Oliver P. Williams and Charles Press, eds. Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1961. 

Wood analyzes the myths and foibles of democracy In a small town and 
concludes that, contrary to the popular belief, small towns are not 
conducive to exemplary participatory democracy. Despite the propin- 
quity. Intimacy, Interdependence, and simplicity that usually mark . 
small town life to a degree unmatched in the cities, the rustic sys- 
tem of government is not as equitable and idyllic as some might envi- 
sion. 

The reason for the disparity between reality and the Utopian concept 
of small town democracy is that jthe small community does not con- 
struct a working democratic process because its spirit of fraternity 
proceeds on an expectation of essential unanimity, not disagreement. 
Thus, both dissent and the untrammeled pursuit of truth suffer, for 
t^e minority la often unwilling to voice its opinion and risk th« 
social repercussions that might ensue. The very absence of anonym-- 
ity discourages radical or unpopular suggestions. 



Section 2: CITIZEN ACTION 



Allnsky, Saul D. Rules for Radicals: A Practical Primer for Reallotlc 
Radicals . New York: Random House^ 1971. 

Tills book is exactly what it says it ls*-*a practical primer in cotur 
munlty organization. Allnsky starts from the way the world is and 
sets about organizing people to gain power and control over their 
own lives. He discusses what makes a good organizer , a good organl** 
zation, and a good issue, and the relationship between them. He ana-* 
lyzes many of the difficult problems such as the age old ends-means 
question and communication between individuals with different inter** 
eats and backgrounds. Throughout the book his vision of the dignity 
of tlie individual and the necessity of participation for the renewal 
of the democratic and creative spirit provide a steady inspiration. 
More importantly, Mr. Alinsky draws on his experience as the most 
successful community organizer of his generation to give concrete 
priorities, perspectives, and tools to future organizers. 



Altshuler, Alan. Community Control: The Black Demand for Participation 
in Large American Cities . New York: Pegacus, 1970. 

First of a series on the demand and need for greater citizen partici-* 
pation in American cities, Coimnunlty Control focuses on the black 
community. Active citizen participation is seen as providing a base for 
long-term reform responsible not necessarily for quantifiable achieve- 
ment but for transforming spirits and attitudes, which, in turn, affect 
achievement. Citizen participation is seen as enhancing the legitimacy 
of the system by having a tangible stake in the system* Education is 
not singled out for discussion; however, the many concrete examples 
make this one of the most useful and readable books on urban community 
control. 

Arnstein, Sherry R. "Eight Rungs on the Ladder of Citizen Participation." 
In Citizen Participation: Effecting Community Change , Edgar S. Cahn and 
Barry A. Passett, eds. Praeger Special Studies in United States Economic 
and Social Development. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1971. 

The author notes the ambiguity surrounding the phrases "citizen par- 
ticipation," "citizen control," and "maximum feasible participation," 
an exaggerated rhetoric generate^ in part because of the politically 
sensitive nature of extensive participation in power by the have*-nots. 
As a starting point for a more enlightened perception of citizen par- 
ticipation and its difficulties, the author offers a deliberately pro- 
vocative, admittedly oversimplified tjrpoiogy of citizen participation 
in the form of a ladder, each rung corresponding to a degree of cit- 
izen's power in determining plans or programs. The bottom rungs are 
1) manipulation and 2) therapy. At this level the purpose behind the 
participation is not to make real participants out of citizens but to 
enable powerholders to educate or cure them. The next rungs involve 
tokenism ^ 3) informing and 4) consultation. Citizens may be heard 
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and their advice considered, but they lack power to ensure that their 
views wJ.ll be heeded. 5) Placatlon Is a higher form of tokenism where 
have-nots are allowed to more readily profer advice, but where they 
still cannot make final decisions. Finally, Increasing citizen 
power Is represented by 6) partnership, 7) delegated power and 8) 
citizen control. 

The ladder Is Intended to Illustrate the point that there are slgnl-* 
flcant gradationc; of citizen participation. Ms. Arnsteln stresses 
particularly the difference between an empty ritual of participation, 
devoid of power, and participation accompanied by real power to Influ- 
ence decision making. Her examples come from contemporary federal 
social programs, but she notes that the typology and the Isoues under- 
lying It are common to other arenas as well, Including public sdsoola. 
In which "nobodies'^ are trying to become "somebodies" with enough power 
to make the target institutions responsive to their views, aspirations, 
and needs. 



Bell, Paniel, and Held, Virginia. "The Community Revolution." P ublic 
Interest . No. 16 (1969) 142-77. 

The authors trace the theoretical and political history of the movement 
toward community influence and decentralization, emphasizing New York 
City. They enumerate the types of community groups and organizations, 
the structure of many decentralized programs and projects, and the ide- 
ology of "participation." Community power and participation is seen, 
not as a political end, but as a possible beginning toward progress. 
However, much development of both theory and practice is necessary. 

Blddle, William VJ. The Coinmunl£y Devgilopment Process . New York: Holt^ 
Rlnehart and Winston, 1965*. 

This book attempts to define and delineate the coimnunity development 
process: how it occurs, what comprises it, what factors influence it, 
who is involved, who benefits. The book functions on the premise that 
the community development process is subject to methodological research 
and analysis* that its component parts can he separated and identi- 
fied, and that it follows a logical, structured pattern of behavior 
which can be documented. In other words, the author dissects the pro- 
cess and subsequently postulates certain hypotheses generally appli- 
cable to community development. 

The work begins by presenting two case studies, onet rural (involving 
a mining county in Appalachia) and one urban (involving a deteriorat- 
ing neighborhood in a northern city). On the basis of these studies 
concepts are delineated and the process of community development is 
defined in such terms as to be applicable to a panoply of situations. 
The participatory process is then related to the intricacies of life 
in an urban area. Research methods are analyzed and the entire pro- 
cess is tentatively related to a variety of academic disciplines and 
professions. Also included is an exhaustive bibliography on commun- 
ity development. 
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While the book Is not directly geimane to citizen participation In 
education, certain of the hypotheses suggested can be extended to 
that area. 



Blackwell, Gordon W. "Sociologist on School-Community Relations." 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 302 
(1955) 128-35. 

This clear study of the sociological dimensions of a community , of 
the community organization movement in America as of 1955, and of 
implications of the combination of these two for school-community 
relations is most useful now for its sociological summary in the 
first four pages. 



Bloomberg, Warner, and Rosenstock, Florence W. "Who Can Activate the 
Poor?" In Power > Poverty and Urban Policy % Warner Bloomberg and Henry 
J. Schmandt, eds. Urban Affairs Annual Reviews , Vol. 2. Beverly Hills, 
California: Sage Publications, 1968. 

The authors discuss and evaluate the concept of "maximum feasible 
participation" of the poor in antlpoverty programs and services. 
Th^ pose both normative and practical questions concerning the 
policy of participation and provide several case studies of inter- 
ventions by universities and groups (such as Saul Allnaky*s Indus- 
trial Areas Foundation) to activate the poor. Programs in Milwatikee 
and' West Virginia are evaluated, as well as the Community Action 
Training Center sponsored by Syracuse University. 

It is not necessary, the authors contend, to raise the economic or 
social status of the poor in order to Involve them in political ac- 
tivities; neither is it necessary to use protest and confrontation 
techniques. Instead, with a maximum effort by utd.ver8ltles , agencies, 
and private groups, there is a real possibility for maxijaum involve- 
ment of the poor, a necessary step toward alleviating the problem 
of poverty and inequality* 

Cahn, Edgar S., and Cahn, Jean Camper. "Maximum Feasible Participation: 
A General Overview." In Citizen Partlclpatlont Effecting Community Change t 
Edgar S. Cahn and Barry A. Passett, ede* Praeger Special Studies In 
United States Economic and Social Development. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1971. 

The authors advocate the values of citizen participation generally in 
the United Statee, using particularly the experience of the implemen- 
tation of the "maximum feasible participation^' m::.ddate of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. Extensive illustrative material is drawn 
from local experiences in citizen participation, supplying a founda- 
tion for a general theoretical advocacy. By citizen participation 
the authors mean specifically participation by the poor and by min- 
ority groups, and they write exclusively in these terms. A portion 
of their examples is taken from citizen participation in education. 
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The explicit framework for citizen participation In the article Is 
the American democratic credo, founded upon Individual rights and 
liberties. Within this framework, using the "maximum feasible par- 
ticipation" experience, the authors specify and explore a system 
of democratic values and rights they consider should be emphasised 
In attempts at citizen participation. 



Cahn, Edgar S., and Fassett, Barry A.^ eds. Citizen Participation ; 
Effecting Community Change . New York: Frederick Ao Praeger, 1971. 

This collection of essays and articles sets forth theories, case 
histories, and discussions covering the development of citizen 
participation in the four or five years after the passage of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, which contained the "maximum 
feasible participation" mandate. It was orginally produced to 
provide a resource for training in the general area of connunity 
action. 

The first part, by Cahn and Cahn, supplies a theoretical and phil- 
osophical discussion and analytical framework for the remainder of 
the material, which is grouped in two parts, "General Concerns 
Regarding Citizen Participation" and "Specific Issues in Resident 
Participation." For annotations of some of the most relevant ar- 
ticles, see: Amatein, Sherry R. "Eight Rungs on the Ladder of 
Citizen Participation," Cahn, Edgar S., and Cahn, Jean Camper. 
"Maximum Feasible Faiticipatlon: A General Overview," Sallterman, 
Gail^ "Participation in the Urban School System: A Washington 
Case." 



The Center for Urban Education. "Ways of Establishing and Funding 
Community Learning Centers," (mimeographed final report). New York, 
November 30, 1971. 

This publication is a report of programs and projects initiated 
and administered by the Center for Urban Education in New York 
City. All of the programs were devoted to the goal of increas- 
ing parent awareness t interest > and participation in their child- 
ren's schools and to develop community leaders to work with citi- 
zen grotips and the schools. The projects Include comunity learn- 
ing centers , educational leadership development programs , and work- 
shops for parents, all in New York City's black and Puerto Rlcan 
areas. 

The paper contains both progress reports and evaluations of these 
programs. According to the assessments, all of the programs have 
been moder^ately successful In the education and training of local 
community residents to take a more active role in the education 
of their children. The community learning center represents a 
significant model for community organizing and training • 
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Charnofsky, Stanley. Educating the Powerless * Belmont, California: 
Wadsvorth Publishing Company, 1971 • 

In this impassioned discussion of education for children from back- 
grounds culturally different from the dominant culture or norm In 
the United States, the author assumes that before success in educa- 
tion can be experienced children of cultural diversity must begin to 
feel the power that comes from ednscation supporting and reinforcing 
the value of their own ideas and feelings and the cultural heritage 
and membership in their own group. Chapter five, "Power ji Politics, 
and the Poor," touches on community participation in education in 
the course of discussing meanings of cultural integration. 



"Citizen Participation in Urban Renewal/' Columbia Law Review 66, No. 
3 (1966) 485-607. 

This article reports oh a massive study of citizen participation as 
it existed at that time in urban renewal, attempting to discern ele- 
ments within the renewal schene that retard, or can be drawn upon to 
promote, citizen Involvement in the renewal process. Part of the 
base for the study comes from extensive interviews, usually with 
renewal officials and participants in citizen activity, in eight 
large cities. This has value in the context of citizen participa- 
tion in education because it offers detailed discussion of forms 
and methods of participation; in addition. It might serve as a model 
for a similar study of citizen participation in education. 



Clark, Kenneth. Dark Ghetto . New York: Harper and Row, 1965. 

Dark Ghetto is a study of problems of black ghetto communities, 
written for the general public. It originates from a report of 
the Harlem Youth Opportunities Unlimited (HARYOU) program. The 
author writes of the problems of living in a ghetto—Harlem, 
specifically — with the authority and vulnerability of personal 
experience. He recognizes his personal bias in the subject* how- 
ever, and emphasizes that bis goal is to understand the "htman 
predicament." 

Citizen participation discussed in Dark Ghetto Includes the Civil 
Rights organizations* the demonstrations* sit-ins and boycotts of 
the Civil Rights novonent. The boycott is considered briefly as 
an efficient tactic for protest in education (p. 209-10). The 
section on grass roots activity Includes concrete details for 
citizen participation within the community. 



Clark, Kenneth fi., and Hopkins, Jeannette. A Relevant War A^inst 

Poverty . New*York: Harper and Rov* 1969. 

This work represents the results of a study sponsored by the Stern 
Family Fund and began in 1964 to explore community action projecU 
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systanatlcally. Questionnaires were sent to 131 projects and to a 
list of 80 civil rights organizations In selected cities across the 
nation. In addition, programs In 12 cities were observed directly, 
and Interviews, field Investigations, and content analysis of news- 
paper reports were used. 

Th« study, Intended to clarify what works and does not work In the 
field of coomunlty action, contributes substantially to the develop- 
ment of theories of social power and social change. Although It has 
certain limitations, in that political officials were not Inter- 
viewed, in that certain cities with important community projects 
were neglected, and in that in certain cases surveys of the poor 
were not conducted, the work is extremely informative and achieves 
its scst specific goal: to assess in depth a wide variety of com- 
munity programs and contribute the knowledge so gleaned to the pos- 
sibility of Improving auch efforts. 



Ecklein, J« L., and Lauffer, Armand. Conggunity Organizers and Social 
Planners . New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1972. 

This case book of illustrative studies of comnunity organization 
and planning has several theoretical ch^[>ters concerning the philo- 
sophy of community social work and how-to-do-it advice. A thorough 
discussion of the roles and tasks performed by community organizers 
and social planners Is presented as well as the theoretical frame- 
work upon which the affirmative objective of community action is 
based. The authors view participation at the community level to be 
necessary to overcome the distance between centralized policy making 
and the people those decisions affect, to promote the Ideals of 
himan dignity and to combat alienation in modem society. The goal 
or community development should be to enhance the political power 
and options of disadvantaged areas through providing information, 
guidance, and services to the people of the coonunlty. 

None of thm case studies reviewed in the book relate directly to 
the schools. However » the theoretical chapters may prove helpful 
both to professionals planning Interventions in a community and to 
citizens interested in organizing to influence the schools. 



Freeoian, Linton C. Patterns of Local Community Leadership . New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1968. 

Although this study of community leadership has little direct relation 
to the question of community control of education, it can be helpful 
as a model of community research into patterns of authority and lead- 
ership. The book is the result of a 1958-60 study of leadership in 
community decision making in Syracuse, New York, a city of over four 
hundred thousand with small minority populatloni, 

Leadership is deflne<^ as a **process in which a relatively small number 
of individuals in a community behave in such a way that they effect 



(or effectively prevent) a significant change In the lives of a 
relatively large number/' The study group pinpointed four major 
factors of leadership — participation, authority, activity, and 
reputation — and three types of leaders — Institutional, effectors, 
and activists. Because Syracuse represents such a different study 
sample than most other cities with large black and o^er minority 
populations, the findings are not widely applicable; however, the 
piTOcess of research may be useful in describing community leader- 
ship and power patterns. 

Click, Brian. "Neighborhood Foundations Memoranda: Institute for 
Policy Studies. Washington, D. C, 1965-67." Yale Law Journal 76 
(3,967) 1258-71. 

The author does not report on this Memoranda, but refers to it as 
a point of departure for advocating and detailing possibilities tor 
neighborhood self-government which could develop as a result of 
Senator Rlbicoff 's "Neighborhood Development Corporation Assist- 
ance Act,^' introduced in the Senate in April 1967. Senator 
Riblcoff had been influenced in his sponsorship of this proposal 
by a project of the Institifte for Policy Studies, in which Milton 
Kelter, an Institute Resident Fellow, helped fourteen hundred resi- 
dents of a Columbus, Ohio neighborhood form the East Central Citi- 
zens* Organisation (ECCO) , a nonprofit membership corporation which 
received federal funds to operate a settlement house and conduct 
social service programs* (The report on this project can be obtained 
from the Institute for Policy Studies, 1520 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036.) 

Click bslieves the experiments in neighborhood corporations could 
go far beyond the ECCO concept and that voluntary home rule is now 
politically possible. He is suggesting a new level of government 
in which neighborhood residents could have authority over such 
functions as neighborhood schools and land planning and development. 
Although these units would be linked to the federal system for def- 
inition of minimum standards, financing, and other services, they 
should have a certain amount of flexibility in determining goals 
and priorities. The hope would be that Increased opportunity for 
participation will yield more efficient democracy, favorable at- 
titudes to chans«» lems alienation. 



Gottenfcld, Harry, ^d Gerterlyn, Dosier. "Changes in Feelings of 
Powerlessness in a Conunlty Action Program." Psychological Reports 

19 (1966) 978. 

The author studied a coonunity action program in East Harlemi (HEND) 
to test three hypotheses: 1) community organisers (called stimula- 
tors in MEND) who had been trained and had been working would feel 
less powerless than those who were still in training, 2) in the 
training phase tbomm coamunity "stimulators" who felt less powerless 
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would learn more, and 3) In the working phase those who felt less 
powerless would show greater Initiative. They tested their hypo- 
thesis with an Instrument called an I.E. Scale, which related the 
belief In external or Internal control to a feeling of powerless- 
ness, concluding that such beliefs can Influence the training and 
work of Indigenous people involved In community action programs 
and that these beliefs change as tiie persons gain experience in 
their new positions. 



Hallman, Howard W. **The Community Action Program: An Interpretive 
Analysis.'* In Power, Poverty, and Urban Policy . Warner Bloombert and 
Henry J. Schmandt, eds. Urban Affairs Annual Review , Vol. 2. Beverly 
Hills, California: Sage Publications, 1968. 

The article highlights a descriptive study of Community Action Pro- 
grams functioning in thirty-five urban and rural communities. The 
analysis was submitted to a Senate subcomndLttee studying the ef- 
fectiveness of the Economic Opportunity Act passed in 1964. Among 
the topics reviewed are: political orientations, programs, repre- 
sentation of poor on governing boards, and coordination with other 
established antipoverty agencies. Hallman found that approximately 
half of the programs emphasized working with individuals to improve 
personal abilities and status and that half worked toward more gen- 
eral environmental reform: — changing institutions, government, and 
agencies that affect the life of the poor. 

The stud> 1^'inds that corsiderable results have been achieved in 
Just a few years with CAP, but that city programs must work |or 
real change in institutions and government. The city programs 
also require further decentralization into smaller, more manage- 
able local are^ in order to be more effective and responsive to 
the public needs. 



Hallman, Howard W. Neighborhood Control of Public Programs . Praeger 
Special Stud5.es in United States and Social Development. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1970. 

This report on neighborhood boards and community corporations across 
the United States examines the experiences of sidme thirty comunity 
operations in which some degree of control has been given to organi- 
zations governed by residents of small rural settlements and urban 
neighborhoods. 

The organizations surveyed all are governed by a board sel^ted 
through dSBocractlc processes, the b(Mrd controlling the selection 
and perfomcnci» of staff and having the authority to make decisions 
on the allocation of funds within its neighbortiood. Most of the 
organizations suif\eyed were in some way associated with the Commun- 
ity Action Program. 

Reviewing citizen participation In public progrsM over the p^st 
twenty years, each chapter focuses on a different case study or group 
of case studies. Thus, chapter 1 covers thm experiences in New Haven 
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from 1961-65, chapter 2 discussed community corporations In New 
York City, chapter 3 dxamiiies corporations In Washington, D.C., 
Newark, N. J., and Columbia, Ohlo^ chapter 4 surveys community 
action In Appalachla, chapter 5 In three rural areas, and chapter 
6 In Indian reservations; chapter 7 analyzes the Neighborhood 
Centers Pilot Program, chapter 8 deals with citizen participa- 
tion in urban renewal and chapt.^r 9 with neighborhood control in 
the two model cities of Dayton, Ohio, and Oakland, California; 
and chapter 10 presents conclusions « 

The author's thoughtful and objective commentary, following each 
chapter, auch of which is drawn from his extensive firsthand ex- 
perience with community groups , presents both the good and the 
bad of coimnunity control. 



Hunt, Gerard J. Citizen Involvement in Mental Health Decision- 
Making * Community Mental Health Studies, Maryland State Department 
of Health and Mental Hygiene, 1972. 

Hunt, Gerard J. A Guide for the Formation and Effective Functioning 
of Citizen Heal til and Mental Health Advisory Groups . Community Mental 
Health Studies, Maryland State Department of Health and Mental Hygiene, 
1973. 

This report is a study of citizen advisory committees on mental 
health services operating in two counties in Maryland. The bulk 
of the report details the research on these two citizen groups — 
Metro County and Orchard County Mental Health Advisory Committees — 
providing data on the composition and operation of the groups. The 
conclusion of the author is that, as a result of both internal and 
external difficulties, both groups failed to operate effectively 
with local mental health problems and issues. 

The report is useful to the quftotiou of citizen participation in 
« education because many of the problems are similar; especially 
useful are the findings on lower-class participation and repre- 
sentation of conmunity Interests. The author provides a theoreti- 
cal model for the formation of citizen advisory groups and a use- 
ful bibliography. 

The second paper consists of a set of guidelines for the formation 
of citizen advisory groups. Although the particular case concerns 
mental health groups. Hunt's advice is applicable to any type of ^ 
citizen group interested in participating and Influencing community 
services and institutions. Topics such as group composition, re- 
presentativeness, group maintenance and task functions, and lead- 
ership are discussed. 



Hunter, Floyd, Schaffer, Ruth C, and Sheps, Cecil G. CommunTty Organi- 
zation: Action and Inaction , Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1956. 

In 1952 a research team from the Institute for Research In Social 
Science at the University of North Carolina traveled to Salem, 
Mass* to conduct a thorough, empirical study of how that comqiunlty 
went about analyzing Itself to discover Its health nee.ds and then 
acted to meet them. 

The book details the experiences of the Interdisciplinary team 
(none of the members was a specialist In education) and the results 
they obtained while testing eight hypotheses concerning 
community power structures, community health problems, and the 
Interrelationship of specific ethnic groups within the community. 
Salem was selected as the site for the study because of Its size 
(It is a manageably small urban area) and Its formally established . 
pattern of community planning. 

This work would be of value to the student interested In patterns 
of community behavior in a medium-sized urbar^ area. However, It 
is not directly related to education. 



Kramer, Ralph M. Participation of the Poor . Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1969. 

Kramer discusses how "maximum feasible participation" of the poor 
in the war on poverty was interpreted in five San Francisco Bay 
area connuni ties in 1965-67. The ostensible purpose of Title II 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 was to stimulate local com- 
munities to take the initiative in developing programs and mobiliz- 
ing resources for a long-range attack on, poverty. However, because 
the question of the basic meaning and Intent of the Community Action 
Programs provided for in Title II was never resolved, communities 
perceived the concept of participation in divergent ways. 

In the first chapter Mr. Kramer surveys the various modes of parti- 
cipation adopted by communities in response to the directives of 
Title II* The reniainlng four chapters of part 1 examine the modes 
utilized by the five Bay area communities spotlighted: Berkeley, 
Oakland, San Francisco, Santa Clara County, and Cotra Costa County. 

Part 2 uses the information garnered from the community case studies 
in part 1 to conduct a more general and thcK>retical examination of 
the issue of citizen participation. The first five chapters of this 
part ask and provide answers to crucial questions such as "Who Shall 
Control the CAP?, ""Who Speaks for the Poor?," and "What Role for 
the Target Area Organization?" The concluding chapter consists of 
r^ref ully thought-out observations and suggestions as to past and 
future developments for citizen participation. 
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Kravltz, Sanford. "The Community Action Program In Perspective." In 
Power, Poverty and Urban Policy . Warner Bloomberg and Henry J. Schmandt, 
eds. Urban Affairs Annual Reviews , Vol. 2. Beverly Hills, California: 
Sage Publications, 1968. 

Following a brief review of the history and background of the "com- 
munity participation" concept from the late nineteenth century to 
the 19608 the author discusses the real push for community repre- 
sentation and participation in welfare and social work organizations 
which came with the passage of the Economic Opportunities Act of 1964 
and the policy of "maximum feasible participation." He outlines some 
of the successes and setbacks of the more than one thousand Community 
Action Programs and is generally optimistic that real progress toward 
relieving poverty will be made through involving the poor themselves 
in programs of self-improvement. Although the federal agencies have 
not followed through on their promise of generous funding for com- 
munity programs, projects such as Head Start and Upward Bound have 
made definite progress. 

Mr. Kravitz argues for futher decentralization and community partici- 
pation in smaller local units, and he enumerates three major areas 
where great amounts of progress are needed: 1) linking the lower- 
income people with vital resources and services, 2) developing in- 
dividual and community leadership and political know-how and lever- 
age, and 3) making government and institutions more responsive to 
the needs of the poor. 



Llpsky, Michael. "Protest as a Political Resource." American Political 
Science Review 62 (1968) 1144-58. 

Protest represents an important aspect of minority group and low-in- 
come group politics. However, black groups lack political resources 
to exchange and therefore are "powerless." The author *s thesis is 
that the solution for the powerless is to activate third parties to 
enter into implicit or explicit bargaining in ways favorable to the 
protestors, thus creating bargaining resources for the latter. The 
science of this process is analyzed in this article. 



Litwak, Eugene, and Meyer, Henry J. "A Balance Theory of Coordination 
Between Bureaucratic Organizations and Community Primary Groups." Ad- 
ministrative Science Quarterly 11, No. 1 (1966) 31-58. 

On the hypothesis that both bureaucratic organizations and community 
primary groups (such as the family and neighborhood) are essential 
for achieving most tasks In our society, but that they have anti- 
thetical atmospheres, the authors offer and explore a "balance theory" 
— that optimum social control resulto where mechanisms exist that per- 
mit relationship at a midpoint of social distance. The authors sug- 
gest eight possible mechanisms of coordination that can link bureau- 
cratli^organlzations with primary groups and explore the applicability 
and e»ect of each of these. 
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Moynlhan, D. P. Maximum Feasible Misunderstanding; Copgnunlty Action 
In the War on Poverty * New York: The Free Press, 1969. 

As the subtitle indicates, this book Is a history of community ac- 
tion In the war on poverty, beginning with the origin of the concept 
in a New York City group's goal of confronting the problem of juvenile 
delinquency (Mobilization for Youth, ca« 1937) and tracing its incor- 
poration into the federal antlpoverty programs. 

Rather than being a policy or philosophy for the federal antlpoverty 
programs, "maximim\ feasible participation" (a term coined in the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964) became Just another requirement 
in the program. As a result of increasing community participation, 
there were political and social upheavals, including racial tensions, 
because of power struggles and misunderstandings. Most relevant to 
citizen participation in general was that the very conditions which 
the programs should have tried to eradicate were aggravated. A sense 
of social and political alienation develops from the powerlessness 
which is a result of individual participation. 

Relevance for the field of citizen participation in educiation can be 
drawn from the observations about the relationship between lack of 
real participation and social alienation or deviation, and a lesson 
can be learned from the "failure" of the poverty programs because of 
the lack of local citizen participation on a meaningful and effective 
level. 



Prestage, Jewel L. "Black Political Participation." Social Science 
Quarterly 49 (1968) 453-64. 

Prestage examines black political participation and finds that blacks 
have a much greater sense of personal alienation and political futil- 
ity than do whites, as a result of their historical exclusions from 
the full benefits of society. Thus, while there are no legal deter- 
rents to black participation in voting in the North, as there have 
traditionally been in the South, there do exist cultural deterrents 
attributable to the systm. 



Thursz, Daniel. "Community Participation." American Behavioral Scientist 
15, No. 5 (1972) 733-48. 

In considering community participation in relation particularly to 
social welfare planning, Mr. Thursz explores the significance of 
community participation as a means of reducing anomie or the degree 
of hopelessness and social dysfunction of disorganization in a popu- 
lation. He notes that the enlarganent of community participation and 
the entry of new actors in the political arena does not automatically 
mean additional support for socially progressive legislation and lib-* 
eral causes. 
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Wilson, James Q., ed. ^'Planning and Politics; Citizen Participation 
In Urban Renewal." In Urban Renewal: The Record and the Controversy . 
Cambridge: M.I.T. Press, 1966. 

The growth of neighborhood resistance to urban renewal has been grad-* 
ual and cumulative. The first projects went through fairly easily, 
but today, in cities which have been engaged In renewal for years, 
planners often find prospective areas waiting for them, organized to 
the hilt. Thus, while the Lake Meadows project In Chicago met little 
organized Indigenous opposition, the Hyde Park-Kenwood project a few 
years later encountered substantial resistance to planning without 
consultation with residents. This particular Incident Is analyzed 
at some length by the author. 

The article also surveys community organization strategies that have 
arisen around urban renewal. The author divides these Into two prin- 
cipal camps: those that capitalize on the character of depressed low- 
income neighborhoods, such as the Saul Allnsky-created "Woodlawn Or- 
ganization'' (whose purpose is largely to block any plans calling for 
fundamental change) and those that stimulate the creation of neighbor- 
hood organizations which can define feasible, positive goals. The 
example cited hexe is Boston's efforts to foster the formation of 
neighborhood organizations to provide citizen participation in the 
plans of the Boston Redevelopment Authority. Finally, the article 
discusses implications for renewal programs, the most salient one 
being that adjustment of renewal to the demands of the lower classes 
means abandonment of large scale clearance projects aimed at bringing 
the tax-paying middle class back into the city. 

Yates, Douglas T,, Jr. Neighborhood Democracy: The Politics and Impacts 
of Decentralization , Lexington, Massachusetts: D. d Heath, 1973. 

A thorough and thoughtful analysis of the decentralization issue, this 
book focuses on seven experimental programs in New York City and New 
Haven. Yates is Interested in measuring the Impact and tangible re- 
sults of attempts at decentralization, which vary from block associa- 
tions, to local school boards, to neighborhood health corporations. 
After reviewing the history of the community-control movement and dis- 
cussing the background Issues and problems which sparked the decen- 
tralization trend, Yates examines the different models, structures, 
and orientations of the different projects. 

From this study the author concluded that although decentralized pro- 
grams produced no dramatic solutions to city problems, they did pro- 
mote greater community awareness and activity, as well as new employ- 
ment and services, at little or no additional cost to the taxpayer. 
Among other topics, Yates examines leadership development and style^, 
responsibility and accountability, representation^ and community in- 
volvement. Of the four models of decentralization — government-in- 
miniature, self-help, ombudsman, and neighborhood service centers — 
Yates believes that all are useful except the "govemment-in-miniature" 
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model, which is usually hierarchical extension of a centralized 
authority. 

Of particular interest to the community- control topic is the dis- 
cussion of local school boards. Yates found community boards to 
have substantial power within a limited range of Jurisdiction, but 
to have many external and internal problcmis — such as preoccupation 
with routine matters, difficulty in implementation of decisions, 
problems of evaluation and research, and ambiguity of power and 
authority. On the whole, however, Yates feels local boards and 
other decentralized agencies are viable and Important steps toward 
increasing the democratic involvement of the public. The study 
poses the question not whether, but what kind of, decentralization 
should be pursued. 



Yin, Robert K., Lucas, William A., S zan ton, . Peter L., and Splndler, J, 
Andrew. Citizen Organizations! Increasing Client Control Over Services . 
Washington, 0. C^: The Rand Corporation, 1973. 

This paper, prepared for the Department of Healtix, Education^and 
Welfare, studies the problem of effective citizen participation and 
control in service organizations funded by HEW. In 1971, Secretary 
Richardson ordered a study of methods to devolve greater measures 
of power for citizens f.o reduce the feeling of alienation from govern- 
ment and to Improve the effectiveness of HEW programs. The final rec-* 
V commendations of this study propose a new structure for. citizen par- 
ticipation: Service-linked citizen organizations with elected members, 
formal authority to effect change, sufficient resources and authority 
over budgets. 

Several areas directly related to education are discussed, and the 
authors suggest increased parent avithority over money, personnel, 
and programs in local educational institutions. The report pro- 
poses formation of local parent advisory councils with expanded 
authority in the administration of both Title I funds and programs 
and the education special revenue sharing bill of 1971. The report 
is useful and significant, particularly for those interested in the 
role of federal agencies in encouraging citizen participation. 



Zurcher, Louis A., Jr. "The Poverty Board: Some Consequences of 'Maximum 
Feasible Participation.'*' Journal of Social Issues 26, No. 3 (1970) 85- 
107. 

This empirical study tested two hypotheses: 1) Poverty Board members 
who were , representatives of the poor would differ significantly from 
members who were not representatives of the poor in social-psycho- 
logical variables, often associated with socioeconomic status, which 
are indicative of their general sense of competence and confidence, 
and 2) as a result of their participation in the decision-making 
processes of the boards, the representatives of the poor would show 
significant changes in those social^psychological variables. Both 
hypotheses were, at least in part, supported. Also included are 
helpful references to recent empirical studies in this field. 



Section 3; SCHOOL PROBLEMS 



Bowers, C. A., Housego, Ian, and Dyke, Doris, eds. Education and 
Social Policy; Local Control of Education . New York: Random Houae, 
1970: 

These four essays on different aspects of the Issu^of local control 
of education are each supplemented by two shorter replies. Because 
the book Is of Canadian origin, the writers all active In educational 
reform In the United States and Canada, the points of difference be- 
tween the Canadian and United States debate over local control are 
often emphasized and discussed; this Is most useful. With viewpoints. 
Varying from moderately liberal to radical » the articles are all 
' concerned with situating the Issue of local versus centralized con- 
trol In an Ideological or political context. 

Seymour Martin Llpset, In "The Ideology of Local Control," gives the 
Issue a larger historical and geographical perspective, outlining 
the contrast between such countries as France, Prussia, and Japan 
with historical centralized systems and the British tradition of the 
checks and balances of local control. He then focuses on America's 
historical development, tracing the familiar ideological circle—from 
liberal Jeffersonian localism, to liberal equal-rights centralism, 
to liberal commitment to community control. "Each e^ystem," he con- 
cludes, "has both positive and negative features." John Courtney re- 
plies by merely resituating the debate outlined by Llpset within lib- 
eralism itself and worrying about liberalism's weakening and destruc- 
tive effects. John iVndrews points out that there are other more prag- 
matic reasons behind the push for community control than a populist 
ideology. 

James Coleman's article, "The Struggle for Control over Education," 
traces the lines along which the local/national debate crystallines; 
it characterizes local Influence as conservative and national control 
as usually libera:^, championing minority rights. Of the two replies, 
the more useful is the one which compares our situation with the 
Canadian, where the federal govexr^ent is essentially a mediating 
rather than a liberalizing force. 

Jules Henry's article, "Is Education Possible?" is a cutting, often 
bitter polemic against American education as a perpetration of doc- 
ility, blind patriotism, mass consumerism, narrowness, and fear, which 
all reinforce the militarism, materialism, and competitiveness of the 
American way. In this case, the commentators express shock at Henry's 
extreme views and try to temper them. 

In "Status and Role Identity in Education," Edgar Frledenberg criti- 
cizes the school as a credential giver. He sees these credentials as 
meaningless in terms of genuine skill or competence » but as guarantees 
^ of b^avioral conditioning toward mediocrity, vulgarity » and compliance. 
He believes, as do the two commentators, that the schools fit the 
bureaucratizedy depersonalized society they serve* 

Bower's forward to these four essays, a philosophical tribute to the 
enlightening powers of a humanist education, formulates the educa- 
tional debate In terms of a conflict between political expediency 
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and moral responsibility — a responsibility to the Individual stu- 
dent to free him from all value systems and all reference groups 
and to teach him the Inward autonomy that will give him total con- 
trol over his acts and his life. Very much within the Socratlc 
tradition of education toward self-knowledge, Bowers considers, 
therefore, that the goal of educational reform should be the attain- 
ment of freedom from all norms and values specific to a culture. 



Callahan, Raymond. Education and the Cult of Efficiency . Chicago: 
University of Chi:. go Press, 1962. 

Callahan evaluates the historic vulnerability of scho'^I administrators 
to public criticism; he believes their overreadlness tc raspond to 
demands has often contributed to unhealthy or Irresponsible change In 
education. The response of the schools to the pressures of changing 
society (e.g. Industrialism Is seen as an Influence on education) 
Is traced through what Mr. Callahan calls the "ef ^'^Iclency era," In 
which education has come to be seen almost as a business which must 
be managed efficiently. He cites numerous actual Instances which 
clearly Illustrate his point and calls for a greater amount of pro- 
fessional and financial autonomy from the local scene (e.g. politics 
and economics) and for better education for school officials as two 
means of improving the situation. 

The book Is of major interest in its emphasis on the growth of an 
enormous bureaucracy and mechanization of the educational system. 
By inference, it is a plea for greater citizen participation to help 
combat the influence of "the cu7.t of efficiency" on education. 



Clark, Kenneth B. "Alternative Public School Systems." H arvard Educa- 
tional Review 38, No. 1 (1968) 100-13. 

The author argues that as integrated education is a necessity, the 
white community must be sold on the idea. This can only be done by 
exposing the social inefficiency of the present educational system. 
The monopolistic nature of present public education may require that 
alternative public and private schools be encouraged. Clark suggests 
calling on business, labor unions, the Department of Defense, univer- 
sities, and all levels of state and federal government to develop 
chose forms of competition which in the end would successfully chal- 
lenge and change general public education. Finally, the necessity 
of integration and quality education argue for educational parks 
and municipal planning rather than local control. 



Clark, Kenneth. "Alternative Public School Systems." In Radical School 
Reform , Neal Gross, ed. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1969. 

According to Clark, a prominent black psychologist, the present systan 
of public education is failing those who need it the mb&t — the non- 
white school children of the inner city. Mr. Clark considers the 
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system to be a £orm o£ Institutional racism as it provides more in-* 
adequate facilities and personnel in the predominantly black schools 
than in those o£ wealthier white areas. Also, these mostly black 
schools block socioeconomic advancement rather than promote it and, 
ther^efore, guarantee further failure and despair for urban blacks. 

The call for segregated, all-black attended and administered schools, 
however, is not the proper solution to overcome the deficits of the 
present educational monopoly. Such segregated community school 
ideas are the product of wishful thinking and over-simplified poli- 
tical ideology. VJhat is really needed is & system that provides 
real educational alternatives, which compete with one another for 
both resources and clients. Clark suggests alternatives such as 
state and federal schools, college-related open schools, industrial 
schools, and labor union and army schools. The competition bet\^een 
such parallel systems, under state and federal supervision, would 
provide for quality control and accountability in public education. 



Cohen, S. Alan. "Local Control and the Control Deprivation Fallacy." 
Phi Delta Kappan 50, No. 5 (1969) 255-59. 

Cohen makes the crucial point that the attribution of black children's 
poor reading ability to "cultural deprivation" is a fallacy behind 
which professional educators and teachers have hidden for many years. 
He believes that the pedogogical techniques required to make marked 
Improvement in urban literacy levels are available, but that neither 
the administrators or teachers have taken the initiative to use them, 
instead blaming the lack of progress on cultural disadvantages. 
Cohen claims that local control of schools, although no panacea, may 
provoke enough changes in the present state system to allot/ for some 
progress. 

Conant, James. The Child, the Parent and the State . Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1959. 

The focus of this bool^ is on public secondary education and the rela- 
tionships? among parents, government, and education. It looks at the 
relationship of Soviet education to the state and to society and also 
at the relationships in free Germany, comparing the Influence of parents 
and the state on forms of education in these two countries and the 
United States. 

Mr. Conant examines the universal and cotiipulsory aspects of United 
States education from a historical perspective and the impact of 
change in the United States *s political and social position inter- 
nationally (specifically, in relation to the Soviet Union) on educa- 
tion. He emphasizes the citizen's responsibility in assessing the 
educational needa of his community for the Improvement of both the 
school and the society, and he reviews the great educational reform 
of the high schools between 1905 and 1930. The author sees good ed- 
ucational systems as essential to preservation of a vital and free 
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society. Some practical and specific suggestions are offered, as 
well as two appendices on official Soviet educational policy state- 
ments . 



Coons, John E., Clune, William H., Ill, and Sugarman, Stephen D. "Re- 
creating the Family's Role in Education/' In New Models for American 
Education, James W. Guthrie and Edward \ifynne, eds. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1971. 



The authors challenge the assumption that the state should continue 
as the primary locus of decisions about children's education. In- 
stead, they would implement a radical proposal that would leave the 
governance and financing of schools to the parents 's discretion. 
They advocate a system of family grants as a mechanism by which 
families can be provided with educational decision-making power. 
Tlie grants, which would be financed by a progressive tax based on 
the family's earnings and on the quality of the education they se- 
lected for their child (thus, parents with children at a more ex- 
pensive school would be taxed a higher percentage of their income 
than those sending their kids to a less affluent school, regardless 
of the level of their income) would induce the reestablishment of 
competition between schools, would give added attention to the 
learning problems of children, and would cause higher levels of 
integration. The plan is somewhat similar to the voucher systems, 
but differs primarily in that it allows for the existence of dif- 
ferent levels of schools costing different amounts. 



Danforth Foundation and Ford Foundation. The School and the Democratic 
Environment. New York: Columbia University Press, 1970. 

This book summarizes papers presented at a conference called by the 
Danforth and Ford Foundations to explore how schools could better 
prepare young people to be active citizens in a democratic society. 
The conference, stimulated by the high school student activism of 
the late 1960s, revolved especially around two themes: the relevance 
of curricula to the world outside the classroom and the contradiction 
in preaching democratic values within an excessively authoritarian 
and dehumanizing system. The report's special Interest for citizen 
participation in education lies in the second theme, for implicit 
in the conference discussions was the need for a democratic and open 
system of participation before education can claim to Inculcate par- 
ticipatory values. 



Fantinl, Mario D., and Young, Milton A., Designing Education for To- 
morrow's Cities . New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1970. 

Fort Lincoln New Town was a proposed new community to be within a 
large neighborhood in Washington, D.C. FLNT was to be racially and 
socloeconomlcally Integrated and run by its citizens. Fantlni and 



Young present the plan for the FLNT educational systca, which vu to 
serve as a ''laboratory'* systcn for the rest of Washington, O.C. Al- 
though specific examples of citizen Involvement are not described 
(the FLNT project was developed under the administration of Presi- 
dent Johnson but lack of funding slowed Its Implementation), the 
FLNT system Is of Interest as a model for coomunlty participation 
In education. Educational goals are defined, as well as the methods 
by which these goals would be accomplished. A lengthy bibliography 
Is Included In the appendix. 



Fantlnl, Mario, and Welnsteln, Gerald. Making Urban Schools Work . New 
York: Holt, Rlnehart and Winston, 1968. 

The authors begin their look at urban schools with an exaailnatlon of 
the Impact of the urban environment upon adults and children. They 
claim there Is persistent stress Imposed upon city dwellers because of 
such intensive social realities as overcrowding, crime, and an over- 
sited bureaucratic system. The three ''human issues'' considered are 
identity, affiliation, and power and competence. As the authors argue 
that the city nnvlronment adversely affects these vital Issues, the 
question is then posed: How should the urban school deal with these 
social realities and counteract the effect of modem city living? 

In order to make the schools more responsive to the needs of the pub- 
lic, Fantlnl and Welnsteln propose a redefinition of the educational 
process. At present, cognitive development dominates the educational 
system. The authors suggest instead that it is only one of three 
vital goals of education, the other two being "personal talent and 
Interest identification and development" and "social action and ex- 
ploration of self and others." This "three-tiered" school, with new 
emphasis on social action, affective, and Interpersonal training, 
must work in close conjunction with the community in orders to develop 
the talent and resources for the program's success. Not only must 
parents participate fully in the educational process of their children, 
they also can constitute a "fourth tier" by using the school as a com- 
munity centsr for recreational, cultural and political purposes. The 
authors are optimistic that the two flK>veaients— toward decentralisation 
and progressive education— are beglnnicg to converge, and together, 
represent real hope for urban schools. 



Fantlnl, Mario D. "Options for Students, Parents, and Teachers: Public 
Schools of Choice." Phi Oelta Kappan 52, No. 9 (1971) 541-43. 

The "choice'* model of public education is here outlined by Mario Fantlnl, 
Dean of Education at State University College in New Paltt, New York. 
He calls for several viable alternatives to te offered to each family 
and for enough information to be provided the public so that parents may 
make intelligent choices among the options avail able • Such a model would 
reduce conflict and tension between ethnic and racial groups, as well as 
make the schools more accountable to the public. Fantlnl suggests sev- 
eral possible alternative schools and educatloniU programs. 
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FMtlol, Harlo D. ^'Public Schools of Choice and the Plurality of Poll* 
tlca." Educational L— dorahip 28 (1971) 585-91. 

Stating tha laportanca of education to aoclatal aurvlval, thla artl-* 
cla anphaalna tha aaed for a procaaa through vhlch aach uaar of tha 
public achoola can daclda vhat la right for hia. A lavlw of racant 
rafom afforta* Including tuition vouchors and altamatlva achoola 
outaida tha public achool ajatan, la follovad by a reoj—an4atlon 
for o ayatan vhlch vould provlda Aaxlatai flaxlblllty for tha aduca* 
tlonal conauMr. Thla la an Intoraatlng, vorthvhlla contribution 
vhlch asploya laaaona fro« tha paat In Ita plana for th«« futura. 



Fantlnl, Harlo D. , and Valnataln, C. '^Taking >^vantaga of tha Dlaaivan- 
tagad." Taachara Collaaa Eacord 69 (1967) 10>-14. 

Tha authora ballars that tha rafom In education la tha ; Mt hava 
aupportad tha axlatlng goala of education, goala vhlch oMtd to be 
redefined. They call for Inatltutlonal rafona by gr^ual atepa; their 
baalc prMlaa la that all Aaerlcan children, not Juat the ao-called 
disadvantaged, are educationally dlaadv»taged because they are fac* 
log an outBoded reality. The authora call for great#r participation 
In •ducatlon by thoae cloeeat to tha child, vlth a r#dlatrlbutlon of 
povar to aaka the achoola really public. 



Faatlnl, Mario D. '*Tfkm U.S.A.: Altamatlvea for Urban School iafota.** 
In World Taar look of Education^ 1970; Education In Cltle a. London: 
Evana Brothera Ltd., 1970. 

After pointing out Che decline of urban achool systSM, Mr. Faatlnl 
oovera aucclactly the entire ap^ctnin of aolutlona that have hmm 
propoaed to rectify nattera. He vrltee objectively, atatleg both 
the pro and con of each nathod. Aaong tha propoand altervtlvea be 
dlacuaaea are Increaaed deeegregatlon, oonpenaatery ndueatloa, aiodel 
subsystena, parallnl achool ayatee», voucher ayatOM, and participa- 
tory ayatana. Only the latter anctlon, aone tvo pagee In length, 
dlacuaaee participation dlrnctly. Becauae of the acope of tha natar*- 
lal and tha brevlt7 of the article, Che author can only prcvlde a 
brief outline of each |#oealblllty . It la nora of a cnpaode latro- 
ductlon to propoaed altarnatlvea for urban achool rafom than It la 
an ln*4npth analyala. 



Catania, J. V. '^Education for the Innnr City: A Practical Propoaal by 
an Inpractical Theorlat.** Tha School Iavlei# 75, Mo. ) (1967) 283-99. 

The problen of nladlrected and Inadequate tralnl^ for proapnctlva 
educatora of lnner*clty achoola la the anphssla of thla fine article. 
Cetsnla ooncentratna on vhat tha unlveralty caa do to prorlda quail- 
fled pnraonnel for the Inner city: preparation focuand on Inner-clty 
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tetchiog; th« coordlnatloti of training progms b«ftvMn adnlnlstra* 
tort, tMChtrt and couostlort; and the plac^aent ol^ sCaff In '* cadres 
or rolt acta* In new Innar-clty achoola. Another p^opoaal la the 
**deBonatratlooa and Induction** achool that %rould peraill on- location 
experience and training for new peraonnel, and which would be a work* 
ahop for cooperative poller and planning by the unlveralty and the 
local public In order to create truly unified **achool coaminltlea.** 



Clttell, Marilyn. Educating an Urban Population . Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia: Sage Fubllcatlons, 1967. 

Thla book la a conprehenwlve and aucceaaful compilation of alxteen 
articles (three of which appear In the author* a later Polltlca of 
Urban Education ) exploring educational policy processes In the urban 
coMBunlty. It provldea a croaa aectlon of current research and think- 
ing on the problens of urban education aa they are developing In the 
aoclal aclencea. Deaplte the diversity of dlaclpllnes and viewpoints 
represented, certain thenies caerge. The urban achool la vleired con- 
alstently as a political and aoclal aubayaten, contained within an 
Increaalngly covplex urban altuatlon, which haa failed to respond to 
the desiands made upon It. It la theae political realities which the 
schooli^ Buet face If they are to becooie effective Institutions. 

The articles contained In the flrat part of the book provide a clear 
picture of the nature and acope of urban achool probleois — economic, 
educational, legal, and demographic. Of overriding coQCem Is the 
problem of matchl&g the diminishing resources of urban schools to the 
rapidly Increasing needs with which they must deal. The results of 
suburban migration and of central city decay are viewed la the con- 
text of the demands placed upon torban educational policy. The tone 
of thla section dramatlaes the magnitude of the problems faced by 
urban achool aystssM and auggests the need for finding new solutions. 

The second part of the book is comprised of case studies on decision 
making in urban achool ayateme. Of particular note la David IU>gera*a 
**Obstacles to School Dmaegregation in ^stm Tork City,*' an excellent 
ahortened version of his 110 Livingston Street . His conclusion, as 
it pertains to urban schools, is that ''the more pluralism and frag- 
mentation of interest groups and gc^ernmentsl agenclea in a city, 
the more likely it is to become polarised and then staleaated." The 
result is poor maintenance of the status qi>9. Given the ever-changing 
r%«tt*f» of uT^an centers, this statue quo can mean uothlng but abject 
failure for urban schools. 

The third part of the book preeeats solutions to these pr^lems offered 
by a soclologiat, a political scientist, aa economist, and an educator, 
for the moat part theme are limited, comveatlomal smggeetloms. The 
notable exemption is an article by Eichard L. Derr, **Urban Educational 
Froblama: Models and Strategiee.*' In a clear emd cMclee faahion, Mr. 
Derr contraata two oppoeli^ strategies for the urban school: func- 
tional autonomy (from the surrounding cowuaity) and latetration (with 
the coMumity). The argiMnta preaemtmd do Juetlce to both poeitlons 
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as veil as suggest avenues for futher discussion and criticism 
axBong educators, politicians » social scientists, and urban residents. 

Perhaps the most valuable aspect of this book is the contrast between 
differing positions regarding urban education. The result is a multi- 
diaensional, dynamic illustration of the problems which social scien- 
tists concerned with urban education are exploring and the tentative 
approaches and solutions which they are employing. 



Craubard, Allen. Free the Children; Radical Reform and the Free School 
Movement . New York: Pantheon, 1972. 

Although Mr. Craubard*s book falls outside the arbitrary limits of 
this bibliography, it is included in order to call attention to a 
chapter, '^Educational Reform and Social Change.'* He presents a hard- 
headed, insightful discussion and analysis of the issue of free schools 
outside the system vs. reforming the public school system. He rejects 
the notion of free schools as an escape and tries to show how the new 
schools movement can be a part of a struggle for changes in the public 
schools. This chapter, along with the rest of the book, would be in- 
structive to those concerned about alternative schools in and out of 
the system, voucher plans, and other eff^^rts to broaden choices that 
people have about education. 



Gross, Ronald and Gross, Beatrice, eds. Radical School Reform . New Tork: 
Simon and Schuster, 1969. 

A collection of essays by individuals with various experiences and per- 
spectives on education, this book evaluates the present educational 
systems as destructive of individual growth and suggests ideas for 
radical reform. The premise of the articles is that the present goals 
as well as methods of American schools today are invalid. The range 
of focua and perspective of these articles is from the case study 
and general observation to theoretical and practical suggestions and 
demonstrated alternatives. 

Two articles pertain to student participation: 

**AutonoBy and Learning." Friedenberg, Edgar. 

Recommendationa for student participation in educational 
decision making. 

"A Student Voiee." Montgomery County Student Alliance. 
This is the impressive report of a high school student 
group, presented to Che Montgomery County, Maryland, 
Board of Education in 1969. It is a critical evalua- 
tion of the defects of the educational system as these 
students experienced it and a request for meaningful 
changes, including many involving student action/control. 

One article pertains directly to citisen participation: "The 
Community-Centered School" by Preston Wilcox. 



Hamilton » Charles V. 'Hace and Education: A Search for Legitimacy." 
Harvard Educational Reviei^ 38, No. 4 (1968) 669-84. 



Hamilton's argument centers around the notion of political legiti- 
macy. American education may become more effective for black peo* 
pie through integration and greater financial expenditure » but it 
vill not become legitimate; the legacy of exploitation and aliena* 
tion is goo great. Legitimacy is only possible through the effec- 
tive integration of a people into the decision making process. 



Haubrichy Vernon F., ed. Freedom, Bureaucracy, and Schooling . Washington, 
D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development Yearbook, 1971 

In these articles, which constitute a vide ranging analysis and indict- 
ment of the shortcomings of school bureaucracy today, the authors ex- 
amine this bureaucracy in the light of the hunanitarian and idealis- 
tic motivaticns conspicuous in the history of American education. 
The book as a whole relates to any consideration of participation in 
the schools; some articles will be especially useful. 

Arnstein's chapter, "Freedom and Bureaucracy in the Schools," sets 
the issue of freedom in a political context t> arguing that a democrat* 
ic nation must provide settings in which growing children and youth 
can democratically participate in the formation and carrying out of 
significant purposes. Cody, in "The Administrator Looks st His Prac^ 
tice," develops the case for accountability for schooling, including 
plazinlng-prograaming-budgeting systeow (PPBS) and voiicher systems. 
Gittell, in "Supervisors and Coordinators: Power in the System," 
analyxea the degree to which the administrative heirarchies in schools 
actually make policy and the conconmitant limitation of the power of 
school boards. She analyses the move to decentralise, suggesting that 
the establishment of a new balance of local community participation 
and the ability of the professional staff to evaluate its new roles 
may well determine the future of urban schools. Macdonald develops 
a picture of the ideal vs. reality in schools and society in "The 
School as a Double Agent." He predicts a widening gap between the 
democratic ideal and school reality, which is now subservient to a 
monolithic technological systmsw Finally, in "Does the Connon School 
Have a Chance?" editor Haubrich reviews many of the persistent bur- 
eaucratlsing elements in society, indicates the positive and negative 
features of schooling patterns, and suggests possible courses open to 
educators. 



Howe, Harold, II. "An Appeal for Agitators." New York Times , 9 January 
1969, p. 67. 

The former United States Commissioner of Education argues that what 
education needa most of all is a group of thoughtful and constmctive 
agitators. Howe presents some needs to which agitators might ad- 
dress themselves. 
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Howe, Harold, II. "Nation of Amateurs In Education," School and Society 
94 (1966) 448-51. 

After first commenting on the Increasing societal trend towards spec- 
ialization and the concomitant ever -widening gap between professionals 
and laymen, the author presents his reasons for believing that such a 
gap Is neither beneficial nor justifiable. Among these reasons are 
a) a respect for the Individual's right to provide for his family, 
and b) a mistrust of professionals. Howe feels that a wide spectrum 
of Individuals can contribute to education In ways that have yet to 
be tapped. 



Jencks, Christopher. "Is the Public School Obsolete?" The Public Inter- 
est , No. 2 (1966) 18-27. 

• 

Mr. Jencks condemns the public schools for their failure to educate the 
children who need educational opportunity the most — the poor and mi- 
norities. The greatest hindrance to effective schooling is the "bur- 
eaucracy problem" of the large centralized school systems, and Jencks 
suggests several models to decentralize authority and make the schools 
more competitive. Among these proposals are: 1) families 's choice 
of schools to patronize, 2) performance contracting — even with the 
entire teacher staff of a school, 3) university- run schools, and 4) 
business-run schools. He claims that If public education as It Is 
can not survive In open competition with alternatives, perhaps It 
"should not survive." 



Jencks, Christopher. "Who Should Control Education?" Dissent 13, No. 2 
(1966) 145-63. 

On the assumption that a radical change in American education at all 
levels must begin with the question of control, Mr. Jencks outlines 
a system giving educators absolute freedom to establish any kind of 
schools and colleges, and giving parents and students absolute fre^ 
dom to choose among these schools as they see fit. 



Katzman, Martin T. The Political Economy of Urban Schools . Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1971. 

This book is a fairly technical and complex analysis and discussion 
of urban education from the perspectives of politics, economics, and 
educational evaluation. Katzman outlines the many problems generated 
by the heterogeneous public that the schools must serve in large 
cities — the multiplicity of social, economic, and ideological factors 
in the system as well as the distribution and evaluation of educational 
results. His detailed, quantitative study of the Boston public ele- 
mentary schools is an example of how to measure technological effi- 
ciency, resources, the quality of education, and interrelationships 
of schools in a nonprofit organization such as a city school system. 
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iluch of the difficulty that educators have in running the schools 
efficiently and effectively , as well as in evaluating the process , 
stems from the lack of knowledge and technology about such a diverse 
and complex system a;9 the schools. 

The author pinpoints the major burdens of effectiveness, equality, 
and responsiveness that affect city school systems and^examines sev-* 
eral alternative organizational setups proposed for urban education. 
He believes that total decentralization, including fiscal responsi- 
bility, would only cause further deterioration of services because 
of lack of resources. However, greatly increaiiing the percentage 
of funding from federal or state sources would represent a real 
step toward responsive education. Other alternatives, such as metro-* 
politanlsm, integration, and the voucher system are also discussed. 



Koerner, James D. \Vho Controls American Education? Boston: JJeacon 
Press, 1968 • 

In this excellent simple discussion of such major controversial is- 
sues in American education as federal control vs. local control and 
the professional vs. the layman, Koerner evaluates the varlou;3 forces 
and powers at work in education, analyzing their strengths and weak- 
nesses, their educational philosophies and influence, and their fut- 
ure orientations. Among the areas covered in depth are: the role of 
the three branches of the federal government, government and boards 
of education on the state level, the NEA and AFT, national testing 
and accrediting associations, private foundations, profit-oriented 
educational enterprises, and citizen-organized advisory and pressure 
groups. 

In considering decentralization and local control Hrr Koerner provides 
thoughtful Insights Into the problems and possibilities of real lay 
control in the community. He argues that citizens have neither the 
information or political leverage necessairy to counterbalance the 
monopolistic power of national prof ess lonal. organizations or state 
and federal policies, programs, and funds. He contends that it is 
the superintendent who wields the real power on the local level and 
that school boards are of ten too preoccupied with houstekeeping de- 
tails, or else not Informed or confident enough to engage in serious 
policy making. 

Koerner questions both the authority and validity of the professional 
powers in education, arguing for a return to common sense so that 
the experts will execute rather than determine the decisions th^at 
should be made by the public. The author does foresee reform and 
change in th*D educational establishment as a result of nationwide as- 
sessment P^oj^^^^* interstate policy committees and a better Informed, 
more active citizenry. 



Levin, Henry M. "The Failure of the Public Schools and the Free Market 
Remedy." Urban Review 2 (1968) 32-7. 

The article explores those proposals which would replace the current 
system of public education with a free market strategy. 

O 
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Newmann, Fred M. , and Oliver,. Donald W. "Education and Communj ty.'* 
Harvard Educational Review 37, No. 1 (1967) 61-104. 

This article discusses two basic ways of looking at American educa- 
tion: the "missing community" approach, through which we look criti- 
cally at education and society, and the "great society" approach of 
optimism and faith in the trends of society. Generally the authors 
see American education as instrumertal, organized along corporate 
and bureaucratic lines, fragmented, alienating, and devoid of any 
ideological, moral or aesthetic purpose. The authors analyze most 
education reforms as either Utopian or contributing to the growth 
of a dehumanizing society. 

The solution lies in developing equally the three areas of human 
education: systematic instruction, action, and reflection. Schools 
should be developing all of these within the context of expanded 
school- community ties. The reader will find important Implications 
for curriculum and community control of schools. 



New York State. Report of the New York State Commission on the Quality , 
Cost and Financing of Elementary and Secondary Education , Vol. 3, Manly 
Fleischmann, Chairman. New York: New York State Commission on the 
Quality, Cost and Financing of Elementary and Secondary Education, 1972. 

Volume Three of this huge study, known widely as "The Fleischmann Re- 
porty*' discusses questions concerning governance. New York City's 
speci^^^l situation, and policy toward educators. The study as a whole 
discusses the need for financial equity in paying for the schools and 
more equal distribution of educational monies ^nd resources. In terms 
of governance, the report urges greater centralization and standardi- 
zation in the areas of overall findncing, collective bargaining, li- 
censing of teachers, and overall guidelines and otherwise increased 
decentralization, with an emphasis on parent advisory councils for 
Individual schools. The report quite clearly states that the bene- 
fits gained from increased parent and student participation in the 
governance of their schools are vorth any cumbersome channels of ac- 
countability necessary. The report *s central point is that state as- 
sumption of certain overall responsibilities will free local schools 
to develop the kind of participation necessary for healthier educa- 
tion. The report emphasizes the close relationship of principal and 
parents council as a key to further progress. 



Passow, A. Harry, edo Education in Depressed Areas . New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1963. 

In July 1962, Teachers College, Columbia University, sponsored a two- 
week Work Conference on Curriculum and Teaching in Depressed Urban 
Areas, inviting scholars and professional educators from twenty-four 
cities. This book, edited by a professor of education at Teachers 
College, contains the papers that served as the basis of discussion 
at the conference as well as introductory aud concluding articles by 
the editor. Much of the material is dated; however, the following 
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articles are included separately in this bibliography: 

Ravitz, Mel, "The Role of the School in the Urban Setting." 
Havlghurst, Robert J. "Urban Development and the Educational 
System." 

Saltzman, Henry. "The Community School in the Urban Setting*" 



Passow, A. Harry. Toward Creating A Model Urban School System: A Study 
of the WashlnRton. D.C. Public Schools . New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1967. 

A. Harry Passow was the Study Director of this evaluation of the 
public school system of Washington, D.C., that was conducted by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in the school year 1966-67. 
The hope of the study was that Washington would become a model sys- 
tem and educational laboratory for the rest of America's school sys- 
tems to promote equal opportunity and quality education in urban areas. 

The major findings of the evaluation found the Washington system to 
be composed largely of de facto segregated schools with poor facili- 
ties and staff, high dropout rates, and poor communication between 
the schools and the communities which they served. On national tests, 
the District school children tested below the national achievement 
average. 

The Teachers College study group made wide-ranging recommendations in 
the areas of instruction, faculty, administration, and facilities. 
Of direct relevance to the topic of community control of schools are 
the following recommendations for the Washington school system: the 
formation of eight decentralized subsystems run by a community super- 
intendent and elected school board, the institution of "community 
schools" open to the entire community for 12-14 hours a day (follow- 
ling the i^ew Haven Board of Education model), adult education programs, 
and the formation of an Office of School-Community Relations. Other 
suggestions such as preschool programs, vocational education, the 
u£ie of volunteers and paraprof esslonals , the formation of a Division 
of Planning, Research, and Innovation, and creation of good evalua- 
tion procedures are very similar to demands and reforms made by com- 
munities involved in the control of local schools. However, the em- 
phasis of the recommendation is away from de facto segregation toward 
Integration and metropolitanism — a position that can be philosophically 
at odds with the community control movement. 

Passow, A. Harry, ed. Urban Education in the 19708: Reflections and a 
Look Ahead . New York: . Teachers College Press, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1971. 

\ . 

The nine papers In this collection prepared in 1969-70, provide per- 
spective, from a variety of education-related disciplines, on develop- 
ments In urban education in the previous eight years and serve as a 
basis for projecting the directions in tha^^970s. The authors are 
eminent in their fields and most of them discuss community control 
of schools, decentralization, or both. 
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Polley, John W. "Community Approach to Educational Problens of Great 
Cities." Teachers College Record 55 (1953) 153-59. 

The author presents the recommendations of a work conference on the 
educational problems of great cities, which was attended by teams of 
school personnel representing particular geographical areas within 
five cities. The recommendations, comprising suggestions on a spec- 
trum of concerns ranging from curriculum to publl*: participation, us- 
ually consist of general principles. 



Ravltz, Mel. *'The Role of the School In the Urban Setting." In Educa- 
tion In Depressed Areas , A. Harry Passow, ed. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications , Teachers College, Columbia University, 1963. 

Although many of his arguments and proposals are now rather dated, 
Ravltz, a professor at Wayne State University, provides a lucid 
analysis of the liabilities of the poor urban environment and the ^ 
role of the school in offsetting these disadvantages. The author *s 
major premise is that urban nonwhites must be economically and cul- 
turally assimilated into the mainstream of modera American life, and 
that education of the young is the primary vehicle through which to 
achieve that goal. i 

He discusses the need for compensatory education programs for the 
'*dls advantaged,'* for better teachers in urban schools, and for cul* 
tural respect for urban blacks *s ethnic background. However, Ravltz 
also mentions other alternative programs which are presently propounded 
by the community- control movement: adult education and participation 
in the schools, a community council for input into the schools, and 
professional community organizers and planners to work with the adult 
community to enhance political and economic status. 

Rempson, Joe L. "Community Control of Local School Boards." Teachers 
College Reco rd 68 (1967) 571-78. 

The author presents a broad proposal for educational improvement in 
Harlem and other black ghettos. Among the recommendations he makes 
are: the local conmiunlty should elect Its own school board; the elected 
board should be able to appoint a broadly empowered assistant district 
superintendent; the local board could, within the latitude of Central 
Board policy, adopt regulations for its district; the local board should 
be entrusted with providing community adults with opportunities for 
educating themselves; each school neighborhood should have the oppor- 
tunity to systematically participate in the operation of the school; 
and a district planning and coordinating committee should be set up 
to initiate and coordinate all public interest activities in the com- 
munity. 
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Riles, Wilson C, The Urban Education Task Force Report; Final Report 
of the Task Force on Urban Education to the Department of Health. Edu- 
cation^ and Welfare * Praeger Special Studies In United States Economic 
and Social Development. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1970. 

This report, commissioned by then-HEW Secretary Robert Finch In 1969 
and completed in early 1970, Is a well-documented, up-to-date Indict- 
ment of the current dilapidated state of urban education. However ,« 
It Is a constructive criticism In that It contains a plan for the 
rehabilitation of urban educational systems developed by the fifty- 
nine authorities who collaborated on the project* 

Increased citizen participation Is an essential aspect of that plan. 
The task force believed that without the participation of the people 
no effective educational change would be possible, and this premise 
Is Incorporated Into their report. The degree of participation, how- 
ever, is not determined, allowing for variation ranging from mere 
participation to absolute control. The reader interested in popular 
involvenent in education should refer to the last section of chapter 
3 and the beginning of chapter 9. The entire report is significant 
for anyone concerned about urban education. 



Ryan, William. Blaming the Victim . New York: Random House, 1971. 

In this book about racism and elitism a psychologist and social sci- 
entist discusses various aspects of the ideology and practice of vic- 
tim blaming. He points out the ways in which blaming the victim is 
necessary to the continued existence of tremendous inequalities, de*- 
nounces the self-righteous and self-serving nature of the middle- 
class ideology of blaming the victim, and argues for a redistribu- 
tion of power and income* He attacks what he sees as the racist and 
elitist bias of liberal social science. 

Ryan makes some specific recommendations in his last chapter. Thesis 
proposals relate to the schools as well as to all other urban ser- 
vices, and the pride and participation of the black community in 
Ocean Hill in 1968 provide his inspiration. Integrating the ideas 
of Alinsky and Kotler into hie recoiuueadations, his primary solution 
lies in the creation of decentraliaced, integrated community service 
centers run by popular participation and elected officials. Only 
when people have direct and permanent access to the necessary services, 
when participation, planning and accountability are institutionalized 
on the local level will, he believes, the years of power lessness and 
psychological brutally begin to c^ase their grip. The implications 
for the schools are that the problems of poverty besetting them will 
not be solved through compensatory education, but through the system- 
atic elimination of unemployment, racism, elitism, and economic v 
; poverty. The author thinks that condescension must be replaced by 
equality and respect. 

Sanford, Terry. But What About the People? New York; Harper and Row, 
1966. 



This book is a description by the former govemer of North Carolina 
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of his 1961-64 drive to vastly improve the total school system of 
the state. Citizen participation was not one of the principles on 
which Sanford*s school improvement plan was built, but he writes 
of the need for enthusiastic support and participation by parents 
and students to make the program work. He sees students as espec- 
ially important; students who want better education will work for 
it if they feel something could come of their efforts, and they 
can be very effective and convincing. 

The greatest degree of local participation came in setting up pro* 
grams for poor, educationally disadvantaged children. Community 
leaders in each county were invited to determine their own peculiar 
poverty problems and propose solutions. Local leaders submitted 
comprehensive programs which demonstrated their "initiative, ori- 
ginality and concern." They included such items as: a preschool 
program, with day care fcr working mothers; a "family unit" program 
aimed at solving home problems while children attended a special 
elementary program; day and summer camps for year-round instruction; 
vocational education from 6th grade; training programs for unemployed 
teens; a large number of programs aimed at potential dropouts; helping 
to improve economic conditions of children's families; using school 
structure to operate neighborhood centers for instruction in health, 
birth control, etc. 

Local leaders learned that the beneficiaries of these projects were 
excellent consultants, and they were brought in on advisory and gov- 
erning boards in every project. The book would be of interest to 
citizens concerned about school reform. 



Schrag, Peter. Village School Downtown; Boston Schools, Boston Politics . 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1967. 

Schrag employs a political and sociological analysis to explain the 
traditional and generally conservative nature of the Irish-dominated 
Boston school system. The book discusses the Louise Day Hicks phen- 
omenon, the failure of various liberal factions and ccalitions to ef- 
vectively combat the segregated neighborhood school, and the objective 
economic conditions Inherent in a city with an inadequate tax base. 
The solution, Mr. Schrag believes, lies in the notion of the "metro- 
politan school system," Suburban hypocrisy must be condemned and 
metropolitan responsibility assumed. Urban education must be seen 
as an integral part of urban planning because it lies at tlie root of 
any attempt to make the cities more livable. The metropolitan school 
system would spread the cost of public education in the cities out 
into the suburbs while making urban life and urban advantages such as 
cultural institutioos more real and accessible to suburban people. 
Decentralization and citizen participation within the schools are 
seen as critical to the process. 

Among the specific projects and problems discussed are these: 

1. Operation Exodus: grassroots black movement which took advantage 
of open enrollment when the Boston school board refused to go 
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through with any action against de facto segregation. Pri- 
vately financed. 

2. METCO: suburban liberal and inner-city black cooperation, 
tising federal funds, which bussed hundreds of kids out to 
suburban schools. 

3. Middle class nature of most busing programs and alternative 
schools which only provide a *Vay out'' of an unacceptable 
situation for a few. 

4. The educational bureaucracy and its political and economic 
interest groups. 

Sizer, Theodore R. '*The Case for a Free Market/' Saturday Review , 
11 January 1969, p. 34. 

Sizer reviews the concept of '^marketplace competition" a$; the path 
toward badly needed educational reform and innovation. Far differ- 
ent models are analyzed: 1) decentralization, 2) alterneitive schools, 
3) commercial competition and 4) voucher systems. Sizer himself 
makes several recommendations in favor of injecting competition into 
the educational system; he suggests decentralizing decision making, 
hiring, and expenditures while centralizing responsibility for 
raising taxes, special services, and evolution of schools. His major 
point is that the educational system must now begin to discriminate, 
not against, but in favor of poor and minority school children through 
added money and innovative programs. 



Thomas, George B. ''Learning at a Conference.'' Phi Delta Kappan 49, 
No. 8 (1968) 447-48. 

At the Harvard conference on city school problems held in January, 
1968, the ideological split between whites and blacks became obvious 
when black educators formed a separate caucus and developed their 
own position paper. Thomas, the assistant dean of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education who convened the conference, discusses the 
problem of white liberal integrationist theory vs. black militant 
segregationist position. Insisting that blacks must have the right 
to run their own schools, he calls for white educators to assist in 
training and organizing new educators to work in such schools. 

Toffler, Alvin. The Schoolhouse . New York: Frederick A. Praeger,, 1968. 

This book includes transcripts of speeches given at a conference held 
in Stanford in 1968 of government officials and authorities in socio- 
logy > psychology, education, civil rights, architecture and urban plan- 
ning, in addition to other relevant articles. 

The forward emphasizes that the focus is on the ''physical facilities 
and their impact on educational programs as well as on the relation- 
ship of school and city. The premise is that children are influenced 
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by their immediate local environment. Three chapters suHiarise 
briefly master plans for physical plants in three large cities — 
Brooklyn, Pittsb^argh, and Baltimore. In sections entitled "The 
City," The System,'' and "The Schoolhouse," Mr. Toffler deals with 
the problems of the city, the social needs to be filled by the 
school, suggestions for different ways to integrate the needs of 
the connunity, and the psychological needs of children within the 
structure of the school system, whether it be decentralization, 
community centered schools, alternative schools, education clinics, 
education "parks," combined occupancy of the same land site by 
educational and other public or private facilities, or learning 
centers . 



United States National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, Report . 
Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1968. (Also pub- 
lished by Dutton, 1968, and Bantam, paperback, 1968, with introduction 
by Tom Wicker.) 

Known as the Kerner Report, this book details the findings and re- 
commendations of the national advisory commission that investigated 
the black urban riots in the summer of 1967. It discusses the his- 
tory and setting of the major disturbances in Newark and Detroit 
and analyzes the factors contributing to the disorder. 

Of particular concern to the topic of community control of schools 
are three chapters in the section of recommendations made by the 
commission. Chapters ten and sixteen discuss the problems of the 
black ghetto in general — emphasizing the lack of contact between 
government and people and the great need for responsive government 
and increased community participation in decision making under the 
rubric of "maximum feasible participation." Of the two alternatives 
available to ameliorate conditions in black ghettos — enrichment and 
integration — the commission favors integration, arguing that enrich- 
ment of segregated communities vlll never provide full equality and 
will be socially divisive. 

Chapter seventeen deals with the problems of black inner-city educa- 
tion. The commission concludes that the present educational system 
is failing black children for several reasons — segregation, poor 
teachers, overcrowding, poor facilities, insufficient money, and 
poor community-school relations. The commission makes detailed sug- 
gestions to alleviate the problems. Although the value and neces- 
sity for increased e^A^unity participation in schools is emphasized, 
the commission does not recommend real community control. Integra- 
tion, rather than black-attended, black-administered school systems, 
is the goal lhat the commission sets in order to improve the quality 
of urban education. 



West, E. H. "Home-School Relationships." Journal of Hegro Education 36 
(1967) 349-52. 

This editorial stresses that among the educational changes which 
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should b« further cxplor^^d to improvt the performance of dlMdvan* 
taged children, attention should be Riven to devi^inf nore and 
greater varieties of waye in vhlch the hcTne may he actively Involved 
with the school. The author exaaines the historical tradition of 
schools *s attenpts to correct home deficiencies and the el^ects 
this attitude has had upon school personnel, then calls for a rever* 
sal of past behavior vlth respect to parent participation. 



Uoock, Roger R. "Consftunity Operated Schools--A Vay Out?" Urban Educe * 
tion 3. No. 3 (1968) 132-42. 

Woock points out, with reference to specific cases, the failure of 
and unrealistic natures of both compensatory programs and desegrega* 
tion efforts as attenpts to improve the drastic state of nonvhite 
education. He raises the issue, finally, of the nonvhite demand for 
local control in education as a solution. Tht intelligent questions 
he asks concerning implementation of that policy are helpful. 



Wright, Nathan, Jr., ed. Vhat Black Educators Are Saying . Nev York: 
Hawthorn Books, 1970. 



This collection of mostly short articles and essays by black people 
involved in education is on various topics concerning blacks and 
education. Some of the authors are among the more controversial par- 
ticipants in the New York City I.S. 201 and Ocean Hill-Brovnsville 
episodes. Of particular relevance for citisen participation, especi- 
ally by blacks, a'-e: 

Part 4, ''Educational Redefinition" 

Boggs, Grace Lee. **Tovard A New System of Education" 
J'^'hneon, Edwlna C. **An Alternative to Hlseducation f^r the 
Af ro-Aaericen People** 

Part 5, **Co»unlty Involvement and Action** 

Vans. Albert. ***ComBunity Involvement* In Schools** 
McCoy, Rhody. *Vhy Have an Ocean Hill-Brovnevllle?** 
Wright, Nathan, Jr. **Our Schools'* 

Montgomery, M. Lee. **Our Changing School and Comaninlty** 



See also Section 1 for 

Cooant, James. The Child, the Parent, aod the State. 



Scctloni 4: SCHOOL POLITICS 



A^l(tr» Rot>«rt B., "Th« Folltlct of Local E//uc«tlon." In G ovrninf 
t< juC4»ion , Alan Rottnthal, . Cardto City, New York: Doubleday, 1969. 

In May 1960, th« voters of Eugtnt, Orcfon, approvtd a school budget 
that exceeded the constitutional llaltatlons vhlle sljiultaoeously 
voting dcvn a proposal to establish public kindergartens. Mr. Agger*s 
article seeks to illwinate the factors which determine in this case 
the political configurations behind educational policy, in the hope 
that knowledge thus gathered will be of use in c#ses involving other 
coiBBunities . 

The article is s parsdiga of serious, scholsrly research. The suthor 
hss investigsted the natter thoroughly end supports his conclusions 
with a welter of evidence includlr.;; nonerous charts. Voters sre broken 
down into s series of ciassif icstions, snd the history of the propos** 
sis is scrutinised, wrhile the selection does net directly involve 
citizen psrticipstion in the '*siovcnent'' sense. It is highly instructive 
ss to snother sspect of citisen involv4:^ent in educstion. 



Alford, Robert A. ''School District Reorgsnlcstlon snd CoHvunity Inte- 
grstlon." Hsrvsrd Educstionsl Review JO, No. 4 (I960) 350-71. 

The question of the reorgsnicstion of school districts expc^M the 
conflict between two fund s»en tal school functions or needs: 1) the 
unification of adjacent snail districts in the internets of educs- 
tionsl efficiency snd nstionsl standards, snd 2) the development of 
schools ss comunity institutions with locsl control s^d psrticips- 
tion. 

The dilcosns is, generslly speaking, one %#hich besrs on sll sspects of 
the growing modemiistion, centrsliution, urbsnitstion, snd stsndsrd- 
izstion of society. The discussion is relevsnt to the question: Are 
the schools instruments for the Isrger society? The srticle is s 
specific story of school district reorgsnlsstion in one Csllfornls 
county. 



Alsworth, Philip L. snd Woock, Roger R. 'Ocesn Hill-Brownsville : Urbsn 
Conflict snd the Schools." Urbsn Educstion 4, No. 1 (1969) 25-40. 

In this thoughtful srticle the suthors snslyse the Ocesn Hill-Browns- 
ville controversy. The snslysls conprises two sections, Che first 
discussing educstionsl questions snd the second covering pollticsl 
snd socisl Inpllcstlons. Ajsong ths educstionsl queetions surveyed sre 
the incressiag s^regstlon of urbsn schools, ths poor performsnce of 
■Inorlty children on stsndsrdised tests, and ths objsctlves of co«- 
Bunlty control. Folltlcsl snd soclsl Inpllcstlons discussed Include 
the flnsnclsl conslderstlons , chs Inplcnentstion of cosnmnity control, 
snd the role of tsschers*s unions. 



Andtrson, Jarie* G. B ureaucracy in EducJtl &Ti, Raltlrriore: Johns Hopklna 
Kr«aa, 1968. 

rh€ author reports on an crplrlcal ttudy vhlch exaralncs in detail the 
j(rovth« f uncticninit , and consecuencea of bureaucratic rules within 
the public schools. Hie sJudy, data for which were derived u^inp the 
analytical techniques of survey research, is relevant to citiren par- 
ticipation in education, particularly as a means to understanding the 
reaaons for and nature of the school bureaucracy, which is such a large 
clesent in the power structures of all urbaig schc^l ftv^tms. Parti- 
cularly pertir««nt are Anderson's observations on the reasons behind 
frequent resistance to change by bureaucracies and his discussion, in 
chapter six. of the effect on the bureaucracy of its 'clierts"-- 
students and their parents. 



Anrif5, Gregory R. "Decentralization Controversy: Some Relatively Oblective 
Views/' American Educ ation 5 (1969) 2-3. 

The author points out that decrntr^il i ration is not a panacea, then 
lists several issuee where decentral i ration pose^ difficulties: racial 
integration, limited tax bane, Mtropolltanisni, and teacher militancy. 
He then recoim&ends a series of steps that should be taken in any coa* 
Dunity prior to embarking headlong into decentraliration. These recom- 
mendations all involve careful planning and consideration to precede 
the ireplcnentation of a decentralized system. 



Armstrong, Richard. "McGeorge Bundv Confronts the Teachers.'* New York 
Times Magazine, 20 April l9bV, p. ^:>. 

This article recounts the role of the Ford Foundation in the Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville struggle. Particular emphanis is giver tv. Founda- 
tlon-UFT disagr«^ement . 



Bard, Bernard. "Is Decentralization Working? ' Phi Lc l ta if.MppMt\ 54, No. 4 
(1972) 238-S3. 

The fact that decentralization in New York City has ix>t achieved vta 
grandiose expectations must be tcanpered with the Vnciwledse or tn» teach- 
ers union's adamant opposition and undermining of the pl^iu. hard re- 
ports that the 1972 negotiations between the UFT ani the 31 local schcvtl 
boards was an unqualified success for the teachers--obstrxtctilng virtually 
all of the local boards *s attenpts at tighter comnunity conti'ol and ac- 
countability of staff. Bard concludes that the teachers* big weapon 
of a paralyzing walk-out is an overpowering threat to the plans and 
hopes for improved education as a result of decentraliz*t'.on and com- 
nunity control. 
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b«ck«r, HcFward S. 'Th« Teacher In the Authority System of the Public 
School." Journal of Educational F;oclolo^y 27 (1953) 128-41. 

Becker's paper discussed the authority problenig of the urban public 
school teacher. Only the first section, entitled ''Teacher and Par- 
eint, ' 1$ germane to citizen participation In education. 



Eendlner, Robert. The Politics of Schools: A Crisis In Self-Governinent . 
New York: Harper and Row, 1969. 

Bendlner focuses on school boards, among the political elements in 
the politics of schools, and examines the decree to vhlch boards 
contribute to solving the great problems confronting contemporary 
public education, in which he includes the equal education ul the 
children of the rich and the poor and the successful management of 
the conflict between tlgbt funding and the need to raise academic 
standards. 

Addressing himself primarily to lay citizens who are concerned with 
the plight and future of school systems, Mr. Bendlner somewhat anec- 
dotally Includes nany descriptions of the experience of individual 
cities. He discusses in some detail (especially in chspters five, 
"The Board and the People," and twelve, "The Desperate Throwback") 
the more or less recent meanings and value of local control, com* 
Dunity control, decentralization, and related terms. He observes 
that local control* viewed as a controversial new solution to school 
problems as Bendlner was writing, was until recently a bogey of pro- 
gressives, considered moribund or anarhroniatic . 

Berube, Maurice R. "Black Power and the Learning Process." Coamonveal ^ 
11 April 1969, p. 98. 

Berube considers the failure of public education to educate black 
children as a product of the absence of factors building self -iden- 
tity and in light of the failures of education as a means to eco- 
aonic improvement for blacks. He also discusses the possibilify 
of the development of Jencks-Friedman atyle, publicly funded private 
schools. 

This is one of a niinber of artlclea by Berube in Commonweal between 
1967 and 1969 on New York City school politics. 



Berube, Maurice R. and Gittell, Marilyn, eds. Confrontation at Ocean 
Hill-Brownsvilli: The New York School Strikes of 1968 . New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. 

A collection of documents and analyses, Confrontation at Ocean Hill 
Brownsville attempts to provide an accurate account of the struggle 
for cooBunity control that prompted the New York City school strike 
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in 1968. In order that the reader may reconstruct the series of 
events, the articles are arranged in order of their development. 
Editorial summaries at the beginning of each chapter and a brief 
chronology in the appendix also facilitate understanding. 

The authors believe that the fight for community control is a power 
struggle; parents must be able to hold teachers and principals re- 
sponsible for their actions. However, Berube and Cittell have not 
neglected to present both sides of the arguments. Articles by Rhody 
McCoy, Nat Hentoff, Sandra Feldman, Michael Harrington, and others 
are juxtaposed as they appeared in newspapers and magazines during 
the late 1960s. Parts of the Bundy, Botein, Nicmeyer, and Rivers 
reports and excerpts from the UFT policy on decentralization, the 
Board of Education policy statement on decentralization, and the 
statement of the Ad Hoc Committee to Defend the Right to Teach il- 
lustrate some major issues such as the deliberate confusion of de- 
centralization and community control, anti-Semitism, racism, and 
the future (if any) of urban school reform. 



Briner, Conrad. '*Local Control Imperative to Educational Freedom.** 
American School Board Journal 153, No. 1 (1966) 10-11,27. 

Briner makes a reasoned case for local control, drawing a distinc- 
tion between administration and policy making. 



Breaks, Thomas R. "Can Parents Run New York's Schools?" Reporter , 
11 January 1968, p. 20. 

This article does not r^ach a conclusion, but re^i'm^s the motivations 
for, and the early stages of, the three experimental decentralized 
school districts in New York City— Ocean Hill-Brownsville, I.S. 201, 
and Two Bridges. It should be particularly interesting for ^hose 
wishing to obtain an objective view of these experiments prior to 
the beginning of the 1968 controversy. 



Brooks, Thofias R. "Tragedy at Ocean Hill," Dissent 16, No. 1 (1969) 
28-40. 

This report on the 1968 New York teachers* strike and Its ramifica- 
tions concentrates sympathetically on the position of the teachers 
union In the conflict. It presents a standpoint on the role of the 
union different from the one most often reflected in accounts of the 
strike and, as such. It Is significant. 



Brownell, Samuel M. "Desirable Characteristics of Decentralized School 
SysteoM." Phi Delta Kappan 52, No. 5 (1971) 286-88. 



Samuel Brownell, of Yale University, outlines the characteristics of 
a decentralized city school system and follows the hierarchy of author- 
ity from the teacher, to the principal, to the local subdistrlct, to 
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the cltyvlde district. Atnong the advantages offered by such decen- 
tralization are greater citizen participation in school policy and 
activities and encouragement of innovative programs. Brovnell is 
emphatic, however , about the need for integrated schools and sub- 
districts — even if that means that the school subdistrict does not 
serve one local community area. 



Buchan, W. J. "Community Action: Education Is an Imperative to Solving 
Problems.'' Clearing House 47 (1973) 451-54. 

The author, citing. at length a personal experience working with gang 
menibers in Queens, Ne^^ York, suggests that community education is 
the most viable means of coping with the rise in crime and violence 
in urban schools. He expresses reservations about the present employ- 
ment of guards in the schools, pointing out their inadequate training 
and the minimal pay scale involved. The article is valuable because 
of the case study it includes. 

••The Bundy Report: A Critical Analysis." Center Forum 2, No. 8 (1968) 
7-9. 

This article scores the decentralization plan proposed in the Bundy 
Report. Particularly criticized are the assumptions inherent in the 
report that 1) the New York City school system suffers from excessive 
rigidity, and 2) that parents can nolve the problems of education. 
The authors also express reservations as to the role parents will ac- 
tually play under decentralization, as to the "proven" higher quality 
of small town and suburban school systems, and as to what decentrali- 
zation will do to integration. 



Buskin, Martin. "Community Control at the Crossroads." School Manage- 
ro^pt 13 (1969) 31-36. 



The author is concerned with the effects of the Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
controversy on community control in New York City. After first describ- 
ing the general situation and summarizing the history of the contro- 
versy, he interviews four of the individuals most involved in the 
question of New York City decentralization: Jules Kolodny, Secretary 
of the UFT; Rhody McCoy, Unit Administrator of the Ocean Hill-Browns- 
ville District; Walter Degnan, President of the Council of Super- 
visory Associations; and Blanche Lewis, President of the United 
Parents Association. 



Calvo, Robert C„ "Issues and Problems in Decentralization." Clearing- 
house 46, No. 9 (1972) 540-52. 

Mr. Calvo discusses the meaning of decentralization, arguing for and 
against it, and the political environment for current attempts to de- 
centralize or to block decentralization. 
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Campbell, A. Hank. ''Educational Pollcy-Maklng Studied in Large Cities/' 
American School board Journal 154, No. 3 (1967) 18-27. 

Tliis is a preliminary, partial report findings of a study of poli- 
cies and policy making of large city educational systems, made under 
the auspices of the Maxwell Graduate School of Syracuse University • 
It focuses on the decision making environment of the systems studied, 
emphasizing the socioeconomic, fiscal, and governmental environment, 
and presenting some hypotheses on the political environment. Foot- 
notes refer to more detailed publications of the results of parts of 
i:he study. 



Campbell, Alex. ^'Lindsay's Poor, Rich City." New Republic > 16 November 
1968, p. 13. 

One' of the pro-UFT articles, "Lindsay's Poor, Rich City" sketches the 
background that led to the school crisis. New York is s«;en as a city 
of sharp contrasts, but Mr. Campbell denies that it is a dying city. 



Carter, Barbara. Pickets, Parents and Power; The Story Behind the Ne w 
York City Teachers' Strike . New York: Citation Press, 1971. 

The author's description and analysis focuses on the Ocean Hill-Browns- 
ville experience in New York City as a conflict over the iasue of com- 
munity control and a search to establish accountability Jor education 
in the ghetto. Ms. Carter starts with the I.S. 201 controversy in 
1966 and ends with the absorption of Ocean Hill-Brownsville into 
another school district. In between she examines the participants 
in the fight, particularly the local school board and the United 
Federation of Teachers. 

The author suggests that the conflict was caused by 1) the appalling 
state of ghetto education and failure to do anything about it; 2) a 
continuing increase in segregated schools in the North; and 3) aspira- 
tions let loose by the concept of "maximum feasible participation** of 
the poor in programs for them — popularly translated, in this context, 
to mean community control. This not only covers the material but 
also is very readable. 



Caughey, John. *'Decentralization or Integration in Los Angeles?" I nte - 
grated Education 9, No. 4 (1971) 39-44, and Johnston, William J. "Inte- 
gration and Decentralization in Los Angeles." Integrated Education 9, 
No. 6 (1971) 12-14. 



The first article of this discussion of the Los Angeles decentrallza* 
tion plan argues that the plan would confirm segregation; the second 
article disputes that claim. 



Caughey, John, and Caughey^ LaRee. "Decentralization of the Los Angeles 
Schools, Front for Segregation." Integrated Education 7, No. 5 (1969) 
48-51. 
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The authors analyze the Los Angeles decentralization plan in the 
light of the contention that the plan will tend to confirm segre- 
gation. 



Cohen, David K. "The Price of Conununity Control." Commentary 48, No. 1 
(1969) 23-32. 

Cohen first states and analyzes three assumptions behind the aban- 
donment of the traditional liberal approaches to school refoznn in 
favor of decentralization and community control. He concludes that 
these approaches cannot be said to have failed; rather, the failure 
of reform lies in the absence of operational political strategies to 
unite whites and blacks behind programs to improve the relative status 
of black children. On this basis, Cohen proceeds to a forceful analy- 
sis of the political framework for decentralization or community con- 
trol. Criticism, with Cohen's reply, appears in the September 1969 
(pp. 4-10) and November 1969 (pp. 12-20) issues of Commentary .- 

Corbett, Anne. "The Lesson of New York." New Society 12, No. 301 (1968) 
11-13. 

A British journalist, in giving her impressions and narrative of the 
Ocean Hill-Brownsville dispute, focuses on the element of parent par- 
ticipation. 

Cunningham, Luvern L. "Decentralization: A Forward Step?" Nation's 
Schools 83 (1969) 61-64. 

While accepting the increase of community control and decentralization 
and explaining the genesis of both Mr. Cunningham cautions that the 
two phenomena should not be confused, that they are separate issues, 
and that they are not inextricably linked to one another. The author 
is not convinced of the benefits of decentralization, but feels that 
sociological forces compel its adoption and that Its various aspects 
must be studied carefully. 



Day, D. E. and George, L. Y. "Effecting Change in Inner City Schools: 
Some Reflections." Journal of Negro Education 39 (1970) 4-13. 

The authors contend that the degree to which a school can become rele- 
vant to the urban disadvantaged and productive in furthering their 
needs is dependent upon Its teaching behavior and style, its curricu- 
lum, and Its degree of teacher participation in curriculum and school 
organization decisions* The authors then examine these factors as 
they relate to a large inner-*city education improvement project. 
Theirs is a highly sociological and informative article, laced with 
valuable insights. 
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Decentralization and Community Involvement: A Status Report , Educa- 
tional Research Service, Circular No* 7 (1969). NBA Research Division 
and the American /association of School Administrators. 

This is a report of a 1969 inquiry of the ERS into the status and na- 
ture of decentralization and/or community control or participation in 
big city school systems. The 32 systems identified are arranged in 9 
categories, the succession representing a move closer and closer to 
the establishment of semiautonomous community school boards. A sum- 
mary of the study is in the National Education Association Research 
Bulletin 48, No. 1 (1970) 3-6. 

Dentler, Robert A. "For Local Control in the Sphools," Atlantic Monthly 



A sympathetic examination of decent ralizatioii, as it developed in New 
York City In 1968, the article includes reference to the "culture'* of 
the public schools. For a previous article in Atlantic Monthly op- 
posing decG^ntralization, See Everett, J. R. 



Derr, R. L. "Meeting Community Demands for Decentralization of Control." 
School and Society 98 (1970) 362-63. 

The author claims that school boards, taking their cue from the disas- 
trous Ocean Hi 11 -Brownsville Controversy of 1968 regarding the community's 
right to fire or hire teachers, should channel the citizens *s interest 
into less destructive pursuits, specifically constructing a community 
educational philosophy to guide the schools. He then proceeds to ana- 
lyze this possibility and to state the factors that must be present 
for it to be viable. 



"Discussion— Disqualified?" New York Times , 25 May 1969, p. 118. 

This discussion contains two letters which were written in response to 
Richard Armstrong's April 20, 1969 article, "McGeorge Bundy Confronts 
the Teachers." 



Epstein, Jason. "The Brooklyn Dodgers." New York Review of Books , 10 
October 1968, p. 37; "The Issue at Ocean Uill," New York Review of 
Books, 21 November 1968, p. 3. 

These two articles analyze the conflicting interests behind the New York 
City school strike, examining in detail the feelings in the Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville community, the positions of the teachets union, and Epstein's 
projections for the future. 



223, No. 1 (1969) 77-79. 



Epstein, Jason. "The Politics of School Decentralization J* New York 
Review of Books > 6 June 1968, p. 26. 
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The author analyzes si:hool decentralization in New York in a review 
of the Bundy Report. The article is useful both for its extensive 
materials on the context of the Bundy Report and ^ ::uentralization 
and its discussion relating the decentralization experience in New 
York to a wider context of struggles by ghetto residents. 



Epstein, Jason. "The Real McCoy. " New York Revie w of Books , 13 March 
1969, p. 31. 

Mr. Epstein reviews Martin Mayer's book» The Teachers Strike; New York 
1968 . He makes a wide-ranging attack not only on Mayer's factual ac- 
curacy but also on his interpretations of the conflict between the 
New York teachers union ami local residents in Ocean Hill-Brownsville. 
In the course of the review, Epstein sets out his own ideas, alongside 
those of Mayer. 



Everett, John R. "The Decentralization Fiasco and Our Ghetto Schools." 
Atlantic 222, No. 6 (1968) 71-73. 

Everett attacks what he considers to be the fallacies behind the theory 
of decentralization, as it developed in New York City in 1968, and the 
likely results of the policy. For a subsequent article written from 
an opposing position, see Dentler, R.H. , Atlantic . 



Fantini, Mario D. "Implementing Equal Educational Opportunity." Harvard 
EducatJ.onal Review 38, No. 1 (1968) 160-75. 

Analyzing the various intervention alternatives for the educational 
crisis, Mr. Fantini makes the case for community control and decen- 
tralization. One point of particular note is his perception of the 
black power separatist aspects of decentralization as the necessary 
preconditions for genuine integration. White and black, he believes, 
can only truly connect in the context of quality education on a basis 
of parity. 

Tlia author remains one of the best proponents of community participa- 
tion and decentralized governance. His analysis of the pitfalls in- 
volved in compensatory education, model subsystems, desegregation, 
and parallel alternative systems has been largely confirmed in the 
five years since the article was written. 



Featherstone, Joseph. "Choking Off Community Schools." New Republic , 
19 July 1969, p. 16. 

This is a description of the New York City "decentralization*' bill 
of 1969 and Its probable effects. 



Featherstone, Joseph "Community Control: Down but Not Out." New 
Republic , 9 August 1969, p. 11. 
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The secord in a three-part series (see "Choking Off Community Schools" 
and '^The Problsan Is More Than Schools" in The New Republic ) , this 
piece explores the effect of the supposed ''decentralization bill^' passed 
by the New York State Legislature. The focus of this article is on 
the effect of tha new school districts on the three demonstration dis- 
tricts. 



Featherstone, Joseph. "Community Control of Our Schools." New Republic . 
13 January 1968, p. 16. 

Written before the compromise decentralization law was passed^ this 
article brings out an extremely Important question — what will decen- 
tralization mean in terms of teaching and learning? While reviewing 
the roles of the UFT, the Board of Education, the Bundy panel, and 
the decentralization advocates, Mr. Featherstone cautions that even 
if the fight is won, locally elected school boards do not guarantee 
the end to parental powerlessness and the beginning of community 
control. This would merely be a fulfillment of the minimum demands 
for participation. Maximum participation is defined as having schools 
that "systematically involve the parents in the life of the school ... 
and give parents a sense that they can play a role in shaping their 
children's future." 



Featherstone, Joseph. "Correspondence." New Republi c, 26 April 1969, 
p. 39* 

The first letter in this column is one from Martin Mayer in response 
to Joseph Feathers tone's "Community Control of Schools*' in the March 
29, 1969 issue of The New Republic . Mr. Mayer defends his book, Tlie 
Teacher Strike , against the charge (amongst others) that it is trivial. 
A reply follows by Mr. Featherstone which further explicates his ori- 
ginal position. 

Featherstone, Joseph. "The ProblCF. Is More Than Schools." Nibw Republic , 
23 August 1969, p. 20. 

The last of a three-part series (see "Choking Off Community Schools" 
and "Ccsmunity Control: Down But Not Out" in The New Republic) > this 
article reviews present trends— such as the search for a new profes- 
sionalism, increasing despair with the educational system, and the 
migration to the suburbs by whites — and discusses their impact on de- 
centralization. Possible benefits of and problems with community con-^ 
trol of schools are also considered. 



Featherstone, R. L., and Hill, Frederick W., "Urban School Decentraliza- 
tion," part 1: "The Bundy Report — Vfhat It Really Means," American School 
and University 41 (October 1968) 44-48; part 2: "Centralization vs. De- 
centralization: Pros and Cone," American School and University 41 (December 
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1968) 56-59; part 3: "The Questions That Need to Be Answered If Decen- 
tralization Is to Succeed," American School and University 41 (Febru- * 
ary 1969) 30-32; part 4: "Two Models for Decentralized Districts," 
American School and University 41 (April 1969) 46-48; part 5: "Model 

and Future Possibilities," American School and University 41 (September 

1969) 62-66. 

This Is a well-written overview of urban school decentralization. Part V 
presents the author's own model of an organizational structure Includ- 
ing elements of both centralization and decentrali:::atlon. 



Fein, Leonard J. "The Limits of Liberalism." Saturday Review , 20 June 
1973, p. 83. 

The traditional alliance between the white liberals and the black 
civil rights movement has begun to deteriorate over the issue of com- 
munity control. The blacks 's call for local power and authority is 
in direct opposition to the traditional liberal values of equality, 
unlversalism, and secularism, instead it is a call for a new ethnicity 
and parochialism. Fein argues that the realities of American society, 
especially for blacks, have always been very far removed from the 
liberal ideal and that the community control movement, both political 
and educational, must be recognized as a valid and necessary policy 
of black people in their quest for legitimacy. 

Cans, Herbert J., "The New School System." In Governing Education , Alan 
Rosenthal, ed. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1969. 

The author examines the educational policy making system of a new New 
Jersey suburban development, Levittown. He finds that while deci- 
sions there are made by a relatively small number of people, they 
are individuals who are generally responsive to the electorate. Con- 
sequently, most parents are satisfied with the status quo and have 
either favored maintaining existing structures or ventured no opinion. 
Still, a minority of citizens have intervened and come into conflict 
with administrators and board members. The study analyzes in detail 
this conflict and its resolution, with emphasis on the Interaction be- 
tween the civic group, the superintendent, and the existing power 
bloc. 



Geltman, Mark. "Crisis in New York." National Review . 19 November 1968, 
p. 1160; editorial reply: 3 December 1968, p. 1201; rejoinder: 31 Decem- 
ber 1968, p. 1324. 

These short reviews provide a ''conservative" perspectus on the 1908 
New York City controversy. 



Glttell, Marilyn. "Chronicle of Conflict." Saturday Review , 15 March 
1969, p. 2. 

Marilyn Glttell reviews the book The Teachers Strike. New York. 1968 , 
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by Martin Mayer, which chronicles the history of the coiitroversy 
*over the Ocean Hill-Brownsville demonstration district in 1968. 
Gittell feels that Mayer's book does not treat the entire ideolog- 
ical and political struggle behind the specific battle over Ocean 
Hill-Brm^nsville. She feels the book does not do justice to the 
local board^s hopes and difficulties, and she rather strongly dis- 
agrees with Mayer's conclusion that community control is "thoroughly 
impossible. *' 



Gittell, Marilyn. Participants and Participation; A Study of School 
Policy in New York City . Praeger Special Studies in United States 
Economic and Social Development. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. 

Tills enpirical study of the political forces and the individuals who 
affect policy making in the New York City school system was initiated 
as a consultant's report to New York City's Temporary Commission on 
City Finances and presaged the Bundy Report. The findings provide 
the basis for observations on the changes necessary in such a policy- 
setting system as the one studied before basic improvements may be 
expected. 

After detailing the potential participants in policy setting, Ms. 
Gittell analyzes five important areas of decision making: budget and 
curriculum planning, selection of superintendents, salary policy, and 
integration policy. Gittell found that in the New York system deci- 
sion-making power had passed to a small central bureaucracy, to the 
stultification of change. No forces were present to broaden education 
policy and relate it to other city policy. The author suggests that 
any plan for change, in a school system such as New York's, must have 
as its first objective the diminution of bureaucratic power; any re- 
organization plan must embody a formula for decentralizing bureau- 
cratic authority and expanding outside nonprofessional influences. 
The book closes with a spec:ffic plan for reorganization in Few York 
City. There is an extensive bibliography. 



Gittell, Marilyn. "Potential for Change: Community Roles.'* Journal 
of Negro Education 40 (1971) 216-24. 

After remarking that community control is not revolutionary, but reform-^ 
ist, the author analyzes the Ocean Hill-Brownsville controversy and its 
portents for community control everjrwhere. She denounces the bureau- 
cratization and prof essionalization that had come to mark school sys- 
tems and explai'us the creation of the three experimental New York dis- 
tricts as an outgrowth of the frustration these conditions engen- 
dered. Her article includes both psychological and sociological 
implications of community control and concludes in a vigorous en- 
dorsement of citizen participation. 



Gittell, Marilyn. "Probleas of School Decentralization in New York City." 
Urban Review 2, No. 4 (1967) 27-28. 
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Glttell breaks down the concept of decentralization Into Its com- 
ponent planning parts and reviews what must be done In eacli sector 

it Is to be Instituted effectively. At the time of this article, 
decentralization In New York City was still largely In the planning 
stage » and the article was intended to advise participants of what 
considerations would have to be dealt with In the coming days. 

Glttell » Marilyn. "Professionalism and Public Participation In Educa- 
tional Policy Making: New York City, A Case Study.'' Public Administra - 
tive Review 27, No. 3 (1967) 237-51. 

In this study of the policy making processes of the New York City school 
systen during the 1950s and 1960s, Marilyn Glttell depicts a large, bur- 
eaucratic centralized authority with erophasls placed on the Idea of 
'*prof esslonallsm/' Tlie New York Board of Education has almost i8olat^4d 
Itself from outside pressures and influences, claiming expertise as 
the only proper criterion for policy and decision making. Other par-^ 
ties — such as the TIayor, state and federal departments and agencies^ 
the superintendent and administrative staff, and local civic groups 
— are all found to have ill-defined powers and Inputs Into the educa- 
tional process. Parent participation, except for the controversy over 
Integration, Is virtually nil. The overall picture is one of an am- 
biguous power structure with a poor and Ineffective decision making 
and implementing apparatus. 



Glttell, Marilyn. "Saving City Schools." National Civic Review 57, No. 
1 (1968) 21-26. 

Glttell discusses the need for decentralization and a wider role for 
the public in educational policy formulation. Noting the need for 
power as a part of meaningful participation, she sets her discussion 
in the historical context leading to current alienation of large 
parts of the urban population from formal policy making and reformers.. 



Gittell^ ^5arilyn, and Hollander, T. Edward. Six Urban School Districts : 
A Comparative Study of Institutional Response . Praeger Special Studies 
In United States Economic and Social Development. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1968. 

The authors report on a comparative study of the fiscal and adminis- 
trative operations In six large urban school districts (New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Baltimore, and Detroit). The study 
assumes that adaptability of a school district Is its most important 
characteristic and identifies innovation as the primary criterion of 
adaptability. Three categories of factors believed to be causally 
related to innovation were studied: administrative organization of 
the district; allocation of financial resources; and the extent of 
participation In school policy making. Of these three categories 
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only public participation fisenied to bear a direct and clear-cut 
cauae*and-ef f •ct rclatiooahip with adaptability. 

Inc authors examined participation in policy making on the hypothe- 
sis that iLCst pressures for change in school systems are outside 
the system, originating in the cownunity in which the system func- 
tions. The question of openness, and its relation to reform, suf- 
fuses the study. 'Connunity participants" was one of four groups 
analyzed in the study of school structure and policy making. The 
authors also examined the degree to vtiich potential participant- 
groups actually offered alternatives to professional thinking. 



Coldbloon, Maurice J. "The New York School Crisis." Comroentan^ 47, 
No. 1 (1969) 43-58. 

Goldbloom describes major events in the New York ^rhool crisis in 
1967-68, including the I.S. 201 dispute, the formation of the Ocean 
Hill-Brovmsvi lie Local 5oard, and the subsequent teachers *s strike. 
His analysis is (generally sv^pathetic to the goals of the teachers 
union and unsympathetic to the Ocean llill*Brovnsville board. The 
Commentar y of April 1969 (pp. 22-30) carries rebuttals to Goldbloom*s 
article by Marilyn Gittell and the executive director of the Wew 
York Civil Liberties Union, in which these two take serious issue 
with sone of Goldbloom*s facts and interpretations. Also in the 
April issue is a rejoinder to these criticisms by Goldbloom. Taken 
together, the materials illustrate the strong disagreements provoked 
by the New York City events. 

Cordon, Edmund W. "Decentralization and Lducational Reform." IRCD 
Bulleti n 4: 1-5, 5: 1-5, November 1968-January 1969. 

Beginning by analyzing the role played in decentralization by dif- 
ferent groups, the author scrutinizes what elements must be involved 
if decentralization is to lead to effective educational reform. The 
article is a cogent, thought-provoking analysis, limited by its short 
length. Included is a brief list of references. 

Greene, Maxine. ''Return to Community?*' Teachers College Record 69 
(1968) 484-90. 

The author sees the Bundy Report as curiously analogous to de Tocque* 
ville*6 criticism of centralization and to the desire to return to a 
traditional community. The article provides an overview of some of 
the reactions to problems of centralized school systems and of some 
of the proposed alternatives. It refers to the many published accounts 
of the failures of centralised school systems, recognizing the diver- 
sity of arguments for decentralization. Emphasizing the importance 
of keeping in mind the different interpretations of what*8 happening, 
Ms. Greene says that change is necessary but la uncertain about what 
kind of change. 
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Grois, N«al. Vho Applied What Kind of Fre««ur««/' In Govtrnlng Educa - 
tion, Alan Roaenthal, ed. Garden City, New York: Doubladay, 1969. 

Thla aal^ctlon la taken froa Mr. Croaa*a Who Runa Our Schoola , elae- 
vhere reviewed In thla bibliography. The particular chapter Included 
In ttila compendium Involvea an examination of vho preaaurea aunerln* 
tendenta and school botrd oienbera. Hi . Groaa ascertained thla by 
aendln? out questlotinairea to a larte nuaber of Maaaachuaetta auper- 
intendenta and board mambera In the acadenlc year 1952-53. The reaults 
are charted under tvo headings: *'Who Applied the freaaure?" and "About 
What laauo vaa the Preaaure Applied?" The author examinee the reaulta 
and drava observatlona from then . 



Uavighurst, Robert J. "Metropolltun Developnent and the Educational 
Syaten. ' In The Schoola and the Urban Crlala . Auguat Kerber and Barbara 
Bomarlto, eda. New York: Holt, Rlnehart & Winston, 1965. 

Robert Havlghurat again reatatee the arguaent for area-vide netrolpoll- 
tan achools ftyatens that Incorporate both urban and auburban conn uni- 
ties under c/ne central authority. Outlining the problana of the pre- 
aent racial and aoclal claaa de facto aegregatlon In modem metropoli- 
tan areaa, the ituthor feela that auch aeparatlon la harmful to both 
rich and poor, vhlte and black — eapeclally In the achoola. 

Rather than continuing with preaent compenaatory programa dealgned to 
relieve the urban education crlala, Havlghurat arguea that new metro- 
politan ayatema muat be developed In which equal facilities and oppor- 
tunities are provided to all children In properly Integrated achool 
conplexea. He dlaputes the clalma of the proponents of aegregated 
couDunlty schools and Inslata that Integration la a requlalte for pro- 
per aoclallitatlon In our democracy as veil as enhanced academic achieve- 
ment. However, local school boarda ahould have fairly extenalve ad- 
mlnlatratlve rlghta over connunlty achoola, within the larger hierarchy 
of a centralised authority controlling flnancea and major policy deci- 
sions. 



Havlghurat, Robert J« "Metropolitan Development and the Educational System. 
The School Review 69, No. 3 (1961) 251-67. 

In the light of the continuing exodus of upper and middle class people 
from the Inner city, Havlghurat proposes a wide-range plan of "metro- 
polltanlsm** In order to permit every Individual the maximum freedom 
of choice of opportunity to better his living conditions. Within a 
plan for redesign and renewal of urban areas, Havlghurat calls for a 
metropolitan school aystem with an area-vide educational authority 
over bottx urban and auburban achoola; however, local boards would 
have baalc control over community achoola. Hore specific proposals 
Include: Integration of achoola, work/study and vocational programs, 
couBunlty junior colleges, and adult education. 
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UavlRhurtt, Robert J. '*Urb«n Dcvelopntnt and tht educational System. ' 
In E ducation in D<pr— ad Areas , A^. Harry Passow, ad. Naw York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers Collej;«, Colunbia 'university , 19f»3. 

This artlclt rtvleva tht phenonenon of the vhite middle-class exodus 
fron urban areas and the development of tht ''lover-ciass'* school. 
Havlghurst Introduces the concept of the "status ratio" — the ratio 
of upptr and middle-class children to lover*class children In a school 
— and uses this formula, as well as case studies, to argut for Inte- 
grated schooling with equal distribution of social classes. He gives 
evidence showing that lower-class children do batter icademlcally and 
have higher aspirations in mixed-class schools. 

The author recognizes the problem of de facto segregation due to non- 
integrated housing and comntunlties . He proposes plans for both im- 
proving lower-class schools — such as enrichment aad work/study pro- 
grams — and for promoting mixed-class schools thrcvgh integrated hous- 
ing and city planning. Me discusses community input into local schools 
through community councils. 



Hoffman, Marvin. "Conflict in a Counterfeit Community.'* New Republic , 
9 November 1968, p. 19. 

This article, written in the midst of the New York City School Crisis, 
cites the events and tensions that occurred in the Ocean Hill-Browns- 
ville demonstration district. Hoffman enumerates other government pro- 
jects in the district which failed to aateriailT^e and believes that ac- 
tions by the Board of Education and the UFT may also kill community 
control. Conflict between the vhite, Jewish union, and the black dis- 
trict is also discussed. 



Howell, Lloyd H. '^Decentralization Fatteras of Action in Great Cities." 
North Central Association Quarterly 44, No. 2 (1969) 257-60. 

The author briefly discusses the historical roots of decentralization 
and the patterns of decentralization in twenty-six gre^>t cities, the 
three basic patterns being advisory councils, citizen control, and 
district boards of education. The author notes that decentralisation 
plans current at the time of the article for the most part seek citizen 
involvement, with little attention to citizen control. 



Itzkoff, Seymour W. "Decentralization: Dialectic and Dilemma." Educational 
Form 34, No, 1 (1969) 63-69. 

The author sorts out the philosophical and political rationale behind 
decentralization. 



Johnson, Carroll F., and Uadan, Michael P., eds. Equality of Educatlonii^l 
Opportunity In the Large Cities of America! The Relatlonghlp between De- 
centralization and Racial Integration . New York: Teachers College Press, 
Columbia University, 1968. 

ERLC 
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This book Is the report of s Special Training Institute on Problems 
of School Desegregation, funded by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and held at Teachers College from July 10-12, 1968 and consists 
of a uniformly excellent series of presentations given by distinguished 
authorities. The following addresses are particularly relevant to 
the field of citizen participation: 

"Urban Schools: Issi^es In Responsiveness and Control/' by John H. 
Fischer, President of Teachers College. 

This presentation served as an Introduction to the conference while 

calling for Increased comnunlty control. 

"The Case for School Integration/' by Thomas Pettlgrew, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Social Psychology, Harvard University. 

Mr. Pettlgrew, believing that social class milieu Is extremely im- 
portant In determining educational achievement, expresses appre- 
hensions about decentralization. 

"Metropolltanlsm and the Issues of Social Integration and Administra- 
tive Decentralization In Large Cities," by Robert J. Havlghurst, Pro- 
fessor, University of Chicago. 

This address Is an optimistic appraisal of the probabilities of in- 
creased integration and metropolltanlsm in the coming years. 

'*£f forts to Desegregate and Decentralize the Administration of a Large 
City School System," by James F. Redmond, General Superintendent of 
the Chicago Public Schools. 

After describing the systematic efforts in the Chicago schools to 
increase both desegregation and decentralization, the author observes 
what It's like to effect such changes in the front lines. 

"Some Views on the Relationship between Decentralization and Racial In- 
tegration in Large City School Systems," by James Farmer, Adjunct Pro- 
fessor, New York University. 

The author claims that, given current demographic and political 
realities, decentralization and conmunity control must precede 
true integration. 

Katzman, Martin T. "Decentralizing the Big City Schools." Urban Educa- 
tion 3 (1968) 156-68. 

Decentralization Is seen as a means toward creating greater equality 
of education for all ethnic and socioeconomic groups. Other alterna- 
tives and their consequences are briefly examined for inequalities. 



Kerr, Norman D. "The School Board as an Agency of Legitimation.*' In 
Governing Education , Alan Rosenthal, ed. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
1969. 

This well-documented and instractive selection explores different facets 
of the context and composition of boards of education which influence 
the relationship between the performfi\nce and background of board members. 
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The author, writing under a pseudonym, hypothesizes that under cer- 
tain conditions school boards concentrate on legitimating policies 
of the school system to the community rather than representing the 
different factions of the community before the school administration. 
This perverse behavior, the author claims, is an organizational de- 
fense contravening the threat posed by local control to the system's 
institutional security. The conclusions are drawn primarily from re- 
search conducted In 1962-63 in two northern suburban school districts. 



Kimbrough, Ralph B. *'An Informal Arrangement for Influence over Basic 
Policy." In Governing Education , Alan Rosenthal, ed. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, 1969. 

Kimbrough believes that an informal arrar^ement of power and policy 
making exists in a great number of school districts and is of conspic- 
uous significance. In this highly theoretical, provocative and informa- 
tive article he postulates certain generali3t;a*:iot^s drawn from existing 
power studies which might be relevant to the ed^v:^?,tional policy making 
system. The generalizations are conceptual statiements, on which the 
author expands, leading to the conclusion that critical educational 
decisions are made for school authorities, not by them. 

Kristol, Irving. "Decentralization for What?*' Public Interest , No. 11 
(1968) 17-25. 

Mr. Kristol makes a conservative argument against the present popular 
trend toward decentralization. Although admitting to the dangers of 
large centralized bureaucracies, he believes that decentralization 
may be even more of a nightmare. Decentralization must create strong 
local authorities with real political pi;irwer — and Kristol doubts whether 
that goal is one that a heterogeneous society committed to racial in- 
tegration and equality really wants* Believing the schools to be a 
scapegoat for the frustration of the blacks and poor, he insists that 
decentralization and community control would do much more harm than 
good for all concerned. 



La Noue, George R. *'Henry and Kerwin and Politics and Educational Policy." 
The School Review 75, No. 1 (1967) 76-91. 

La Noue, of Teachers College, exposes the myth of educational autonomy 
from politics in his review of past studies and discussion of current 
problems. Claiming that all educational policies are related to the 
political process in spite of the supposed independence of educators, 
the author does believe that mechanisms must be developed to ensure 
academic freedom in local schools and institutions of higher education. 
La Noua feels that the destruction of the myth of autonomy may actually 
benefit the schools — especially in the area of closer cooperation be- 
tween local government, political powers, and the school administrators. 



La Noua, George R. , and Smith, Bruce L. R. '*The Political Evolution of 
School Decentralization.** American Behavioral Science 15, No. 1 (1971) 
73-93. 
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The author describes and analyzes the development of school decen- 
tralization as an issue in New York, Detroit, Los Angeles, and Wash* 
ington, D.C., offering on this basis some tentative conclusions about 
the participants, issu^, and outcomes of school decentralization 
politics. The research reported is based on a three-year study of 
the subject. The entire issue is devoted to urban decentralization 
and connnunity participation. 



La Houe, George R. "Political Question In the Next Decade of Urban Edu- 
cation." Teachers College Record 69 (1968) 517-28. 

The author briefly examines six alternatives to present public school 
systems, which are now suffering from lack of public support. These 
alternatives range from private to public solutions and to sharing a 
middle ground. The author predicts a movement for parent or community 
control as well as Increased involvement of the mayor in educational 
decision making, as a response to the f actionalizatlon created by 
decent r al 1 za t lo n . 



Levine, Daniel V. "Integration In Metropolitan Schools: Issues and Pros- 
pects." Phi Delta Kappan 54, No. 10 (1973) 651-57. 

The controversy over the merits of Integration vs. segregation In edu- 
cation Is restated and evaluated by Levltw^ of the University of Hlssourl 
(Kansas City). The author leans strongly toward Integrated schooling**- 
arguing that integration improves both racial attitudes and academic 
achievement and that segregated "community'' schools have shown no real 
progress toward bettering education. Levine supports such schemes as 
busing and educational parks that combine urban and suburban school 
districts, but is not very optimistic that such plans will be enthv^- 
slastlcally received or implemented by either the public or the 
educators . 



Lleberman, Myron. "Let Educators Run Our Schools." Education Digest 25 
(1959) 16-19. 

Lleberman calls for a more centralized educational system. He bitilleves 
that a national system of education Is Inevitable and will xklvilmlfzm 
the chaos extant In our democratic system. He also feels tb^t the 
professional should be allowed a great deal of latitude In the pr^rfor- 
mance of his role. The two concepts — professional autonomy iv,nd i.n- 
creased centralization — are, to hte belief, linked and deslrabla«. 



Lyke, Robert F. 'Representation and Urban School Boards." In Community 
Control of Schools , Henry M. Levin, ed. Washlngf:on, D.C.: The Brooklng(9 
Institute, 1970. 



Robert Lyke, of Princeton University, discusses the problem of unre- 
sponslve boards of education In large cities. From a study of the 
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school boards of two middle-size eastern cities, he shows that where 
the political powers are white and the schoolchildren are predominantly 
nonwhite, the school boards are not responsive to the needs and demands 
of minority parents and communities. All of the members of the two 
school boards admitted their lack of responsiveness to the public 
and justified it with four major claims: 1) community demands are 
irrelevant, 2) community organisations are irresponsible, 3) com- 
munity organizations are Illegitimate, and 4) school boards are limited 
in task and influence. 

The author is quite pc'.ss-'mistic about the ability of a central board 
to respond adequately to the needs of the heterogeneous social system 
found in large modern cities. He states that better representation 
of minorities on school boards will not improve the situation and 
argues for decentralized systems, with autonomous local boards elected 
directly by the district. He also suggests further reforms to ensure 
greater responsiveness to the community, including an ombudsman to 
handle citizen complaints and full-time, paid professional positions 
for elected members of local school boards. 



Manning, William R. "Decentralization: Problems and Promises." Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals 53, No. 339 
(1969) 116-23. 

The author, former Superintendent of Schools in Washington, D.C., pro- 
vides a literate discussion of decentralization and its patterns, tak- 
ing that phenomenon back to its causes. 

Marburger, Carl L. "School and Community Roles in Effective Planning.'* 
Journal of Negro Education 33 (1964) 304-10. 

Marburger feels that the schools at present will never satisfactorily 
prepare individuals for later life on their own and that urban schools, 
in particular, need increased community participation. He calls for 
the low-income family's involvement in the educational process and for 
the conceptualization of the schools as public facilities. Until com- 
munity action does mark our schools, the dilemmas that beset the school 
will not be corrected. 



Mayer, Martin. "Frustration Is the Word for Ocean Hill." New York Times 
Magazine , 19 May 1968, p. 28. 

Mayer traces the events that led to the establishment of the Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville demonstration district. The article contains commentary 
from Rhody McCoy, the unit administrator t and ends with the opinion 
that McCoy should be given more power. 



Mayer, Martin. The Teachers Strike . New York: Harper & Row, 1968. 

This in-depth, subjective recapitulation of the events marking the New 
York teachers' strike of 1968 is divided into four sections, the first 
three of which represent a chronological examination of the sequence 
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of occurrences that marked the strike, beginning with the establish- 
ment of the governing board of th':^ Ocean Hlll-Brownsvllle experiment 
In the spring of 1967 and culminating with the three successive city- 
wide strikes of autumn, 1968. The fourth section Is comprised of a 
series of personal observations regarding decentralization and com- 
munity control. The author views both skeptically and contends that 
education has become too professional to be left in the hands of 
amateurs • 

The book^s value lies in Its portrayal of a situation needlessly gone 
sour because of the tralltles and failures of participants to compro- 
mise. Its narrative teportorial style is enhanced by the author's 
access to personalities and inside information regarding behind-the- 
scenes occurrences. 



McCoy, Rhody A. "A Black Educator Assails the 'White' System." Phi Delta 
Kappan 49, No. 8 (1968) 448-49. 

This polemical attack, written by the former unit head of the Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville demonstration district, strongly denounces the white edu- 
cational system and the control of white educators over the lives and 
futures of black school children. McCoy praises the new militancy and 
determination of black educators to gain control over their schools 
and develop the expertise to improve their children's educational lot* 

McCoy, Rhody A. "The Formation of a Community-Controlled School District." 
In Community Control of Schools , Henry M. Levin, ed. Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institute, 1970. 

Rhody McCoy, who was the unit administrator of the controversial Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville demonstration school district in New York City, dis- 
cusses his role in the formation of a working community controlled 
school system. He contends that the professional educators now running 
the urban schools are not oriented toward citizen needs and are defen- 
sive and deceptive in their dealings with the real clientele of the 
educational system — the public. Community control of schools is an 
essential step toward providing quality education for urban blacks and 
promoting self-determination, a positive self-image, and individual 
and community development. 

Much of the article concerns the history of the Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
demonstration district. The author discusses at some length policies 
and problems in the areas of personnel, the governing board, the New 
York City board, the teacher's union, and the use of paraprofessionals. 

Mlnar, David W, "Community Basis of Conflict in School System Politics." 
American Sociological Review 31, No. 6 (1966) 822-35. 

This study focuses on the social roots and institutional consequences 
of conflict in school district politics. A central element of the 
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analysis Is the presence or absence of conflict-management skills. 
Basic data for the study came from a sample of 48 suburban elemen-- 
tary school districts In Cook County, Illinois. Mlnar suggests 
that these suburban districts are fairly typical of the kinds of 
local units that govern most of American public education. The 
major conclusion of the study Is that conflict Is differently and 
more easily handled In communities with larger resources of con- 
flict management skills and these resources axe associated with In- 
dicators of social status. 



Mlnar y David W. "Community Politics and School Board." American School 
Board Journal 154, No. 3 (1967) 33-38. 

Mlnar examines the ambiguous boundaries of school system responsibility 
and the dilemmas created for school systems by the democratic ethos, 
concentrating on the position of the school board in these problems. 
He reports the results of some recent research and suggests some of 
the difficulties of popular participation in school system government. 



Mudd, John. "The Rights of Parents." New Republic . 4 January 1969, p. 32. 

£^:.lnnlng as a rebuttal to Alex Campbell's "Lindsay's Poor, Rich New 
York" (The New Republic . November 16, 1968), this article defends de- 
centralization a move for "creative participation" against the 
charges that community control is a plot by antlwhite,, antisemitic 
blacks to organize separatist school districts. In the process of 
this defense, Mr. Mudd exposes the true nature of the UFT's "decen- 
tralization" plan, as well as the union's $250,000 fight to block the 
passage of a decentralization bill by the New York State legislature. 
The consequences in the demonstration districts of thtf^ strike settle- 
ment are also discussed. 



New York City, Mayor's Advisory Panel on Decentralization of the New 
York City Schools, McGeorge Bundy, Chairman. Reconncction for Learning : 
A Community School System for New York City . Praeger Special Studies 
in United States Economic and Social Development. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1969. 

The "Bundy Report" is the result of the work of a panel charged with 
the it:^vestigation of arguments about means and consequences of decen- 
tralization in the New York City public school system. The panel was 
created in response to a legislative mandate to appropriate the New 
York schools budget according to the boroughs rather than to state- 
wide criteria. The resulting report includes an evaluation of the 
problems of the present system, a blueprint for restructuring that 
system (including financial and personnel considerations), and con- 
sideration of the problems possibly to be encountered in the process 
of implementing the new system. 

The "Bundy Report" is of significance in that 1) it recommended signi- 
ficant decentralization of the nation's largest public school system, 
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and 2) It served as a trigger for the Intense two-year struggle In 
the New York school system, leading to the Ocean Hlll-Brownsvllle 
Issue and the teachers* strikes. 



New York Civil Liberties Union. "The Burden of Blame: A Report on the 
Ocean HlH-Brownsville School Controversy." In The Politics of Urban 
Education , Mo Glttell and A. Hevesl, eds. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1969. 

The report reaches the following conduslona: 

1) That from the beginning the central Board of Education attempted 
to scuttle the experiment in Ocean Hill-Brownsville by consistently 
refusiiog to define the authority of the local governing board. 

2) That the United Federation of Teachers had used due process as 
a smokescreea to obscure its real goal, which was to discredit de- 
centralization and sabotage community control efforts. 

3) That there are serious shortcomings in existing board of Educa- 
tion standards of due process which have infiltrated the entire 
school system, and that if the Ocean Hill-Brownsville Board violated 
due process, it did so unintentionally by following the procedures 
prescribed by the Board of Education. 

A) That the major burden of blame must fall on the Board of Educa- 
tion and the United Federation ot Teachers. 

These conclusions were reached after a thorough and chronological exam- 
ination (detailed in the article) of the events surrounding the Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville controversy. The report also lists suggestions as to 
what pattern of behavior the Board of Education should follow to avoid 
future recurrences. 



"Notes and Comments: New York Clty*s School Crisis." New Yorker , 21 
September 1968, p. 39. 

A reporter gives an account of oue day during the Ocean Hlll-Brownsvllle 
crisis in New York Clty» describing the attempts of regular teachers to 
return U> teach over the objections of the community. 
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Oliver, C. Herbert. "Community Control of Schools." In Conflicts in 
Urban Educattlon , Sheldon Marctis and Harry II. Rlvlen, eds. New York: 
Bablc Books 9 1970. 

The Reverend C. Herbert Oliver, former chairman of the Ocean Hlll-Browns- 
vllle Governing Board, provides a short and simple explanation of the 
movement among blacks for community control of schools. Taki.ng a strong, 
black viewpoint, he explains the traditional philosophical and reli- 
gious roots of the principles of self-determination, self-government, 
and equality under law, and argues that the present movement is simply 
an extension of those inalienable rights. He claims that the right 
and reaponalbillty to educate children belongs solely to parents, who 
may delegate powers to professional educators, but not abdicate all 
authority over educational policy and practice. 
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A brief history of the conflicts and controversies surrounding the 
Ocean Hlll-Brownsvllle Hifwnj^jpistratlon district Is given, with e&ipha- 
sis on the problems with the teachers' union and city board. Educa- 
tional Innovations, such as the bilingual program and black studies 
curriculum, are discussed. The editors posed several questions, 
concerning the demonstration district to Reverend Oliver, and his 
replies appear at the end of his article. 



O'Neill, John. "The Rise and Fall of the UFT." In Schools Against 
Children, the Case for Community Control , Annette Rubens teln, ed. New 
York: Monthly Review Press, 1970. 

This article, a unique history of the UFT in the sixties, makes It 
clear that the importance of teachers* unions can not be underestl* 
mated. It Is a depressing story that John O'Neill, the former UFT 
Director of Organization and long-time Brooklyn school teacher, out- 
lines in his analysis of the UFT*s transition from a liberal, mili- 
tant social reform union committed to Improved schools for all to 
one desperately protecting its middle-class wages and professionalism 
at the expense of comsuunity control and better schools. Revealing 
his bias against Albert Shanker, he describes Shanker's role both 
as an individual and in context of organized labor's national lean- 
ings. Finally, he analyzes the June 1969 contract agreement, terming 
it a ''financial success [for teachers and supervisors] and an educa- 
tional disaster." 



Omstein, Allan C. "Administrative/Community Organizations of Metropol- 
itan Schools." Phi Delta Kappan 54, No. 10 (1973) 668-74. 

Omsteln outlines the arguments between the two types of decentral^ 
Ized administration >?€ inner-city school systems: community control 
vs. community participation. He highlights his own study of 65 
school systems that have decentralized, of which only two cities 
(New York and Detroit) have Included community control in their plans. 
Preseating (in table four) arguments pro and con concerning the com- 
munity control issue, he states that nearly all the available evidence 
affirms the position that centralized policy making is the best pro- 
cedure. 



Omateln, Allan C. "Decentralizing Urban Schools." Journal of Secondary 
Education 46 (1971) 83-91. 

This article summarizes the pros and cons of decentralization and ex- 
plains why the clamor for such measures. Biased in favor of decen- 
tralization, it describes the New York City Bundy Report and the New 
York State Decentralization Act, then cites twelve themes around which 
the pro and con arguments about decentralization revolve. It exposes 
a seri;^ of vyths about decentralization and concludes by advocating 
its trial usage. 
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Ornsteln, Allan C. ''Research on Decentralization." Phi Delta Kappan 
54. No. 9 (1973) 610-14. 

Orosteln calls for depolarization on educational Issues between the 
races and asks for cooperation between the educational practitioner 
and the social researcher. The lack of good research and evaluation 
on decentralization and community control makes It impossible to de- 
termine if It Is educationally sound, and the uncooperative and de- 
fensive attitudes of the black communities Involved In such experi- 
ments makes the possibility for good researcli even more remote. 
Omstein firmly believes that new black educators and social scien- 
tists have much to offer each other and the school children of the 
ghetto If they work together. He arserts that racial antagonism. 
Just like sloppy research, only further polarizes and aggravates all 
problems. 

Pettlgrew, Thomas F. **A Return to the Common School: Student Composi- 
tion, Achievement, and the Metropolitan Educational Park." In New 
Models for American Education , James W. Guthrie and Edward Wynne, eda. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall 9 1971. 

Reviewing the studies that have been done on achievement of black 
children and economical ly-radally Integrated classrooms, Pettlgrew 
makes a strong argument against segregated schools — whether Imposed 
by the vhlte majority or chosen by the black minority. The analysis 
of the Colei?an Report and another federal study. Racial Isolation in 
the Public Schools , demonstrates that lower-class children stand a 
much better chance of Improved achievement in classrooms that are 
over 50 per cent middle- and upper-class. Of course, racial inte- 
gration is an obvious corollary of the above finding, and further 
studies have shown that black children can perform better in class- 
rooms with over 50 per cent white classmates. 

Pettlgrew proposes the "metropolitan educational park" as the model 
sy9tem that can achieve racial and economic balance. Located on the 
boarders of the inner city, these parks, with populations of about 
fifteen thousand pupils, would have both city and suburban children 
in attendance. The anticipated objections of the white majority are 
discussed, and iacentives are proposed to gain support for the model. 

The "metropolltanisra" movement appears to be in opposition to the 
"community control" model for improving lower-class and black achieve- 
ment in urban schools. Pettlgrew admits the merits of decentrali- 
zation and Increased community participation, but firmly insists on 
Integrated, not segregated, schools for urban blacks. He believes 
it is possible for increased community participation and local con- 
trol to be Incorporated in the metropolitan park model. 

Poinsett, Alex. "Battle to Control Black Schools." Ebony 24, No. 7 
(1969) p. 44. 

Focusing on efforts to decentralize urban school systems, nost of 
the article treats the New Tork City system. There is also some 
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reference to the Morgan School In Washington, D.C. 



Polley^ John U., Loretan, Joseph 0.»and Blltzer, Clara F. Community 
Action for Education . New York: Bureau of Publications » Teachers College^ 
Columbia University » 1953. 

The Bronx ?arV. Community Project was a limited experiment In local 
autonomy and decentralization that took place In New York City In 
the 19408 and 1950s. This work examines thet project from 1949 un- 
til 1952» or from Its Inception until It was fully functional. The 
book describes the attempt to combat the Increasing distance between 
dedslou making and the local public. 

The project's central task was to ascertain the community's areas of 
Interest » develop recommendations for lay participation, and then 
determine the possibilities of enacting such participation within the 
context of existing administrative structures. The work combines the 
story of this project with theoretical observations pertaining to 
the experiment. The report is useful from a historical point of view. 



"Position Paper of the Five-State Organizing Committee for Community 
Control." Phi Delta Kappan 49. No. 8 (1968) 450-51. 

This paper» submitted to the Harvard Conference on Educational Sub- 
systems (January 1968) by the separate black caucus* denounces the 
model of decentralised subsystems as a token modification that still 
maintaina power in the hands of white educators. The caucus calls 
for a new coalition of black educators to establish an organisation 
with the purpose of studying methods for blacks to gain control of 
local schools. 



Resnlk* Henry S. Turning on the System . New York: Pantheon Books , 1970. 

In this subjective account of the Philadelphia school system in 1967 
and 196&» a period of strife* the author Intersperses the narrative 
%d.th anecdotes » Much of the book concerns the participation by ele- 
ments of the community in the politics of the school system. 

Roberts* Steve V. "Control of Schools." New Republic , 28 September 
1968* p, 11. 

After an outline of the events leading to the UFT strike on behalf of 
nineteen teachers fired (by the local school board) in the experimental 
district of Ocean Hill-Brownsville* Roberts* a Ne w York Times reporter* 
states that turning power over to the local board would Increase the prob- 
lens vithla the district. While acknowledging the need for some de- 
centrallsntlon (huge bureaucracies becoae unwieldy) * the need for 
bureaucracy and professlon^tl educators Is stressed. As s€en here* the 
problem is that educators are not doing their Job* not that the schools 
should be run by a participator)^ democracy. 
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Roberts, Wallace « "The Battle for Urban Schools." Saturday Review , 16 
November 1968, p. 97. 

Written during the heated controversies and political turmoil of the 
1968 New York City teacher strike, this article provides a good over- 
view of the background of the problem and the issues at stake. Con- 
centrating on the Issue of decentralization and community control, 
Roberts argues that the strike Is a result more of political and pro- 
fessional 188U98 than educational ones* He also discusses plans and 
attempts at decentralization In other major cities. 



Rogers, David. 110 Livingston Street: Politics and Bureaucracy In the 
New York City School System . New York: Random House, 1968. 

This book may be the most comprehensive analysis available of one 
city's failure In education. Rogers discusses virtually all aspects 
of the problem In extraordinary detail. First and foremost, this book 
is about the "politics of futility" which result from attempts to spur 
the centralized and Isolated Board of Education to reform. 110 Liv- 
ingston Street documents the failure of attempts at desegregation frctn 
1954 to 1968, carefully analyzing socioeconomic, political and educa- 
tional forces. Rogers focuscts on each Interest group and organiza- 
tion's response to the educational crises of the sixties, from the civil 
rights boycotts to the demand for community control* In particular, 
the studies of the Board of Education, the United Federation of Te^ch* 
ers, the Superintendent's office, the bureaucracy, and the reform groups 
give a vivid picture of the complexities of motivation and the diffi- 
culties of action In such a gigantic system. The account of the grass* 
roots organization of the black communities and the evolution of the 
community control coalition provides Insights Into the political real* 
Ities and problems Involved In organizing the alienated and the poor 
against entrenched forces. The fragmentation of the movement and Its 
Inability to fight the endless delays, double standards, and double- 
talk of the board Is a story as Illuminating as the devastating cri- 
tique of New York's "bureaucratic pathology." 

Rogers's attempt to place the various socioeconomic forces. Institutions, 
and ideologies In perspective — next to each other In a total picture — la 
a unique contribution to understanding the urban educational crisis. In 
a field still greatly dominated by emotion, theory, and morality, Rogers 
offers a vision of an Immensely practical, nonllluslonary sort. His book Is 
not a polemic about human potential, but rather a successful attempt 
to give the reader the history and perspective necessary to learn the 
lessons of the past. 

Rogers, David. "New York City Schools, a Sick Bureaucracy." Saturday 
Review , 20 July 1968, p. 47. 

The- author surveys the many problems of the deteriorating New York City 
schools In the belief that the unwieldy enormous centralized bureau- 
cratic administration is responsible for many of these problems — for 
txfisple, poor relations with citizens' groups and the community. In 



fact, citizen participation is virtually impossible In such a sys- 
tem* The author calls for a restructuring, for decentralization to 
combat the problems* 

Rubens tein, Annette, ed. Schools SRainst Children, the Case for Com- 
m'inity Control , New York: Monthly Review Press, 1970. 

This fine anthology of fourteen articles, all by direct participants 
or close observers of the New York City school crisis of 1968, makes 
a strong case for decentralization of the New York schools* Published 
by the radjLcal Monthly Raview Press, it stands out particularly for its 
sensitivity to racism, its appreciation of the pivotal role of the 
trade unions — from the UFT to the building trades — and its sophisti-* 
cated discussion of socialization, the culture of poverty, and the 
role of ideology. 

Of the articles dealing with the history of various institutions 
throughout the sixties, John O'Neill's "The Rise and Fall of the UFT" 
is of particular interest. Other essays document the psychological and 
educational damage inflicted upon already disadvantaged pupils — for 
example^ Doxey Wilkerson's "The Failure of Schools Serving the Black 
and Puerto Rlcan Poor" and Eleanor Leacock's "Education, Socialization, 
and 'The Culture of poverty'." The last few articles are more speci- 
fically political p focusing on the specific conflicts over desegre- 
gation and, later, ciommunlty control. 

The book Is also ui^eful in giving the reader a concrete understanding 
of the external barriers to decentralization and the internal weak- 
nesses of the movement. Annie Stein and Sukl Ports, two long-time 
New York City activists, describe the depressing background of the 
failure of desegregation attempts from the point of view of exhausted 
parent groups, and David Rogers discusses the Board of Education's 
role. In a fine case study of one cosmunity's attempt to assert con- 
trol over the education of its children, ".?01 — First Steps Toward Com- 
munity Control," — Charles E. Wilson relates how, without established 
models or any of the skills and experience necessary for institution 
building and on-going political activity, the community control move- 
ment fell into confusion and fragmentation. He believes the movement's 
critical weakness is a lack of ideology and shows why he thinks that 
only a political ideology which explains and anticipates the attempts 
at subversion and which give people a firm ^et of goals and priorities 
can mediate between th^ politics of protest and those of institution 
building. An afterword by Paul Sweezey places the urban school in 
the context of the overall development of the U.S. economy and the 
conflicting Interests of national and local power elites or ruling 
'tlasses. 



Salisbury, Robert H. "Schools and Politics in the Big City." Harvard 
Ed* icatlonal Review 37, No. 3 (1967) 408-24. 

This provocative article suggests that direct political-system control 
of the schools might be more effective in making the schools sensitive 
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to and Instnaental In social changa. Tha traditional viav of a 
unitary school systen was basad on a vision of tha schools as an 
es8entla.lly Integrative force In a diverse society. Nov It would 
seen to nake sense to acknowledge the differences — especially race 
and class — and tailor education to the diverse needs of the urban 
population. Placement of the schools In the political world would 
successfully acknowledge the already political nature of urban ed- 
ucation. 



Sallterman, Gall. "Participation In the Urban School Systan: A Wash- 
ington Case.'* In Cltlgen Participation; Effecting Community Change . 
Edgar S. Cahn and B. A. Passett, ads. Praeger Special Studies In United 
States Economics and Social Development. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 

1971. 

This selection documents another Instance of local sdiool districts 
successfully Inhibiting any citizen participation that attempts to 
alter the existing bias In favor of mlddle--class clients. The case 
study here presented Involves Washington, D.C., and indicates the 
reluctance of a large ixch^n school system to relinquish any manage- 
ment control or dedslon-^maklng power. It Is especially Int^rMtlng 
because It Involves prominent, articulate meoibers of the community, 
and their failure reflects difficulties which any group, and not Just 
the poor, can expect to encounter. By understanding the obstacles Co 
dtlsen participation, the concerned Individual might design strate- 
gies to circumvent or surmount them. 

The article narrates the history of a model school division estab~ 
llshed In Washington, D.C. In 1964. As part of this effort a citizens 
advisory committee was appointed by the superintendent: of schools, 
the assistant superintendent In charge of the model system, and the 
director of the local CAA. Ms. Sallterman then tells the harr^iwlng 
story of how this advisory committee was rendered Impotent by the 
very system that engmdered It. At the end she draws conclusions from 
the Incident and suggests how the knowledge gained from the experience 
might be applied elsewhere. 

"School Decentralisation: Legal Paths to Local Control.*' Georgetown Law 
Journal 57 (1969) 992-10!)6. 

This law review note Is a very professional, technical analysis of the 
legal aspects of school decentralisation. The author discusses such 
diverse considerations as the relative advantages of redelegatlon and 
si^delegatlon of powers, the rights of the community board, labor prob- 
lesRS, and the hypothesis that equal protection statutes might be a 
valid argument for community control. The article draws on specific 
case studies In Its extensive exaa^natlon of the myriad legal factors 
Involved in school decentralisation. 
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Schrag, Peter. "Siege at the Fortreae School." Saturday Review . 18 
November 1967, p. 82. 

Thia brief article diacuaaes the political involvement of the late 
1960a toward decentralization and community control, referring to 
Harlem I.S. 201 aa the model of the new school. Schrag anticipatea 
a new aet of problems for schools aa the centralized, professional 
le«\dership breaka down, and commenta that the adult of urban com- 
munltiea may actually benefit more from decentralization, at least 
for a while, than the achool children. 



Schwartz, Robert, et al. "Desegregation: Assessing the Altemativea." 
Nation's Schoola 81, No. 3 (1968) 61. 

The article diacuases decentralization aa one alternative in approaches 
to desegregation by pointing out that "decentralization" meana dif- 
fert^nt things tc educatora and to Black Power advocates. The article 
alao includ«^s discussion of the mutual compatibility of decentraliza- 
tion and other deaegregation altemativea. 



Selden, David. "School Decentralization: A Positive Approach." Teachers 
College Record 71 (1969) 85-92. 

David Selden, the Preaident of the Ai^^rlcan Federation of Teachers, 
taking a poaition counter to Fantini and Gl^tell, states that there 
is little evidence to support the thesis Ch&t decentralization yielda 
constructive educational changes. He calls for moderation In the 
amount of community control of education. 



Shanker, Albert. "A Communications Schoola and the ini-^a." New Repub- 
lic . 15 November 1969, p. 26. 

Thia l3 a rebuttal by Albert Shanker to Joaeph Feather^toue'a articles 
on the New York State Legislature ^'decentralization" bill* 

Shanker, Albert. "What 'a Wrong with Compensatory Educati&nc." Saturday 
Review . 11 January 1969, p. 56. 

Community achoola, according to the author, are often sean as the best 
answer to the failure of compensatory education « However, Che author 
bellevea that compenaatory education has failed In the paiat becauae 
it wasn*t tried In its beat form.» Local participation la gtdod, but 
not the aolution to the ills of the schools; more monay and a different 
form of compenaatory education la neceaaary. 



Shedd, Mark R. "Decentralization and Urban Schools." Educational Leader- 
ship 25 (1967) 32-35. 

After discussing some of the problems of urban achoola > Shedd diacuaaea 
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the need for deceDtrallzatlon, the possible paths It could follow, 
and type of climate that ought to evolve from such a step. Decen- 
trallzatioD Is seen as a possible way to revitalize urb^n school sys- 
tems and make them more responsive to the needs of their students. 



Sizer, Theodore R. "Report Analysis on the Bundy Report, 'Reconnection 
for Learning: A Connunity School System for New York City\" Harvard 
Educational Review 38, No. 1 (1968) 176-84. 

Reviewing the Bundy Report and generally supporting its recommendations 
Sizer nevertheless finds it Inadequate. While supporting dl^centrali- 
zatlon for its Involvement of parents and more personalized services, 
he sees no reason to think that decentralization will deal with prob- 
lems of financing oi overall planning. Similarly, decentralization 
does not contribute to integr..tion nor the development of the "optta" 
society. Why must children go to only one school? How do we make 
integrated education attractive? How do we avoid making integration 
synonomous with the hegemony of the dominant white culture? These are 
the questions Sizer Is concerned with. He impliss that alternative 
schools in competition with mainline public schools would facilitate 
change. To this end, the public will have to have the money or the 
power to support alternatives they like. 



Smith, Lincoln. "Democracy, Expertise, and Schools." Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology 36 (1963) 442-48. 

Examlnl'Og the relationship among voters, business interests, government 
and academic interests %d.th respect to control of the public schools, 
the author finds that emergent interests atta&pt to eliminate the town 
meeting form of government in favor of a more streamlined and efficient 
administration and that this results in increased political dspathy in 
the comm'inity and threatens to disturb the traditional diviisiion of 
power in local politics. The article is a case study of Brunswick, 
Maine. 



Spears, Harold. '*Kappans Ponder Racial Issues in Education." Phi Delta 
Kappan 54, No. 4 (1972) 244-46. 

A random sample of over 1,000 Phi Deltd Kappans were asked to complete 
questionnaires concerning their opinions on racial issues in education. 
The major findings include: 1) 70Z disagree with the merging <>f entire 
metropolitan areas in one administrative unit; 2) 80Z believe that it 
is more Important to upgrade neighborhood schocls than to bus; 3) 77Z 
disagree that Improving quality education for minority children r^ 
quires achieving racial balance in the classroom; 4) 65Z a^ree that 
child's learning ability is determined more by environment than genetic 
- heritage; and 5) 54Z agree that more money must be spent for educa- 
tionally or culturally handicapped children than for others. 

Stone, I. P. I. P. Stone^s Weekly 16, No. 23 (November 1968). 
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The entire Issue, devoted to New York City's school crisis, Includes an 
account o£ a visit by Stone to the Ocean Hlll-Brovnsvllle district and 
a discussion of Rogers's 110 Livingston Street . 



Stout, Robert T. and Srou£e, Gerald E. "Politics Without Power." Phi 
Del ta Kappan 49, No. 6 (1968) 342-45. 

This article Is a description o£ the actions o£ the Daly City, Cali- 
fornia, Board o£ Education concerning the question o£ de facto segre- 
gation. The authors describe the tremendous difficulty of the board's 
attempt to reach pnd Implement a decision on such a politically sensi- 
tive Issue; attempts at community advlsvory groups, teacher committees, 
and university assistance all failed. Emphasis is placed on the nec-* 
esslty for local school authorities to enter the "game of politics" 
and make decisions on even highly controversial issues. 



Stretch, Bonnie. '*A Community School System for New York City.*' Saturday 
Review ^ 16 December 1967, p. 70. 

This short article summarizes the major points and ideas of the "Bundy 
Report," commissioned by Mayor Lindsay of New York City in 1967. The 
report, entitled "Reconnection for Learning: A Community School Sys- 
tem for New York City," was the impetus for the abortive decentrali- 
zation attempts in New York and the Political imbroglio that followed. 
Stretch covers both the report itself and the mounting controversy 
that developed after its release. 



"Struggle for Power in the Public Schools: Discussion." Teachers College 
Record 70 (1969) 387-93. 

These selections from speeches given at the March 1968 conference of the 
National Committee for Support of Public Schools were collected in re- 
action to conflict over the issues of decentralization, control of 
schools, community involvement, and racism. They constitute pLsas for 
and defense of community involvement from practical rationales. 



Sullivan, Neil V. "How Did We Lose the Wheel? Or: It's Time for a Now 
System." Saturday Review , 16 September 1972, p. 67. 

Starting with the premise that our public school systems are not working, 
Neil Sullivan outlines a new model for school governance that combines 
elements of decentralization, community control, and accountability. 
Based on a plat developed by the late Senator Robert Kennedy in 1963 
for Prince Edward County, Virginia, Sullivan*s BjBtm incorporates 
several levels of local and regional boards of education that determine 
policy. School administrators, selected by the boards, would be held 
directly accountable for the progress of the schools in terms of the 
objectives set by the governing boards. Sullivan also maintains that 
teachers, students, and parents* committees must be involved botii in 
setting policy and evaluating the perfomanca of the school and adminis-' 
^ trators . 
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Svanson, Bert E. "Two Strategies for Pover.'* In Governing Education , 
Alan Rosenthal, ed. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1969. 

This selection describes hov two opposing coalitions attempted to 
Influence a superintendent and the Board of Education. The article 
Is about pressure. In this case pressure surrounding a controversy 
over school Integration In New York City. Liberals and conservatives 
vied for the superintendent's and board's support, with the superin- 
tendent becoming so mired in the controversy as to become part of it. 
The selection is an enlightening case study of both citizen partici- 
pation and the difficulties inherent in coimaunlcatlons. 



Testamark, Jelen; Edwards, E. Babett; Wilcox, Preston) and Peterson, Paul. 
**Case Presentation: I.S. 201." In The People vs. the System;; A Dialogue 
in Urban Conflict . Saul Tax, ed. Chicago: Acme Press, 1968. 

This seleptton includes remarks by three major participants in the com^ 
munity groups that precipitated the I.S. 201 controverr^y in New York 
City, followed by a brief comment by an outside observer. Part of a 
year-long workshop at the University of Chicago in 1966-67, it is val- 
uable as a set of "first-hand" commentaries on the I.S. 201 situation, 
made while le controversy was fresh. The three participants advocate 
their conception of community control, while the observer suggests 
some alternative pijrspectives on the problems community control might 
create. 



Thomas, George B. "Tension: A Tool for Reform." Saturday Review , 19 
July 1969, p. 50. 

George Thomas, of the Harvard Graduate School of Education, highlights 
several attempts at reform and community control in the Boston school 
systan» He claims that the only way for concerned parents to force 
change on the static big city systems is by playing the game of "pres- 
sure politics." The two experiments in Boston that have shown any 
progress — The Model Demonstration Subsystem and the King-Timilty Ad- 
visory Council (both in Roxbury) — ^have used "tension" politics in 
order to achieve their demands and wrest some power from the central 
board and administration. 



Thomas, Michael P. Conaunity Governance and the School Board: A Case 
Study . Austin: University of Texas Press, 1966. 

This carefully documented pamphlet is a study of an attempt to eval- 
uate the decision«making role of a school board in Austin, Texas, as 
it related to power blocs within the connunlty. It explores the re- 
lationship between the school board members and other influential 
leaders and examines overlapping voluntary associations between school 
board members and those same leaders on the theory that the network of 
such associations provides an effective channel for the interchange of 
opinions. While the discussion is limited to this one connunlty, a 
numler of the findings would seem generally applicable and useful for 
educational administrators. 



Tobler, Arthur. "Decentralization, Waiting for Something to Turn Up." 
The Center Forum 2 (1967) 1-6. 



Examining the period that Immediately preceded the establlv^hment of 
the Bundy Committee to study school decentralization In Nev York City, 
this article Includes a survey of the early controversy about decan-- 
trallzatlon and of the. New York City Board of Education's early re- 
sponses to the Incipient pressure for decentralization. It speculates 
on the impending Two Bridges and Ocean Hlll-Brovnsville projects and 
is most valuable for the early perspective it provides on a subse- 
quent crisis. 



Tyack, David B. "The Tribe and the Common School: Community Control in 
Rural Education?" American Quarterly . 24, No. 1 (1972) 3-19. 

David Tyack, of Stanford University, provides a light-hearted and anec- 
dotal history of local conmunlty control and power in the one-room rural 
schoolhouse. The schoolhouse was very much a center of the widespread 
conmunlty, and the rural "tribe" maintained street power over policy cvir- 
rlculum. The ignorance and provincialism ^J: such rural communities, 
according to the author, created a poorly educated rural population as 
the^ metropolitan areas became increasingly modern in this century. 
Tyack contrasts the present trend of continued consolidations and cen- 
tralization in rural school dlstrlcl:s with the move toward decentrali- 
zation and community control in urban areas. 



Usdan, Michael D. "Analysts of New York City Participation Experiments." 
Theory into Practice 8 (1969) 267-70. 

Usdan reviews selected aspects of the New York City participation ex- 
periments, reaching a series of interesting conclusions. He speculates 
that one source of the difficulties at Ocean Hill-Brownsville was the 
teachers unions* unwillingness to give up hard-won recent recognition. 
He Suggests that the school crisis is only one aspect of a burgeoning 
conflict between organized public employees and minorities. He theo- 
rizes that the new political alignments within our cities must be recog- 
nized and considered, and he hypothesizes that urban educational ex- 
periments may have to be Imposed on an all-or-nothing basis if they 
are to succeed. 



Usdan, Michael D. "Citizen Participation: I^eamlng from New York City's 
Mistakes." Urban Review 4 (1969) 9-12. 

Mr. Usdan believes that the difficulties in New York City were not an 
isolated incident predicated on the uniqueness of New York's problems, 
but rather the crest of a wave that will Immerse the nation. He draws 
lessons regarding teacher reaction to decentralization and the growing 
trend toward popular participation from the N.Y.C. experience. 
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Vaughn» F.H. "Forget About Decentralizing — If Your Principals Aren*t 
Ready." American School Board Journal 156, No. 6 (1968) 24-26. 

The author points out and explores the crucial role local principals 
must play In any effort to decentralize school systems to the local 
level. 



Village Voice , 1968 

The following series of articles* replies » and counterreplles from the 
Village Voice Is useful In revealing the bitter feelings and lacerat** 
Ing rhetoric which surrounded the New York City decentralization con-* 
troversy In 1968: 

Hentoff » Nat. "Ad Hoc Committee on Confusion." 26 September 1968. 

Hentoff derides a full-page advertisement taken by the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee to Defend the Right to Teach In the September 20 New York 
Times . He attacks various of the assertions made t ereln regarding 
the Teachers Strike of 1968. To wit: "The real issue now Is job 
security/' and "Deceutridlzatlon Is not the Issue." He excoriates 
the United Federation of Teachers » pointing to others* malicious 
Intentions (to eliminate community control) for calling the strike 
and Indicting their recourse to due process as a ^convenient step 
taken without any real conviction. 

Hamett» Patrick. "Community Control: Solution or SOP." 14 November 
1968. 

After implying the existence of a coalition of Interests between the 
New York Times and members of the Black and Puerto Rlcan community, 
suggesting chat the Times coverage has favored the latter In their 
struggle with the UFT» thct author cites the Coleman Report as evidence 
that the schools* failure Is due to the children's home envlronaent» 
then quotes an article by Christopher Jencks as proof that the Ocean 
Hill-Browns V file e^trlke and other such confrontations are of a pri- 
marily polltlctl nature. He concludes that community control as it 
Is being advocated Is a SOP to minority groups. 

Harrington^ Mich'iiel. "The Freedom to Teach: Beyond the Panaceas." 
3 October 1968. 

Harrinfr;;on» a signatory and originator of Ae Ad Hoc Coonittee to 
Defend the Right to Teach » responds to Nat Hentoff *s charges in the 
previous Village Voice and explains the concerns that motivated his 
own actions. He speaks against the panaceas of decentrallxation, 
criticizes the dlvlttlve effects of the strike » describes the issue 
of due process » denounces the vigllantlsm utilised by certain fee-* 
tions of the Ocean Hill community » praises the UFT's long-standing 
dedication to quality education » and sxiggests that public policy 
must not be vetoed by minority groups if societal order is to prevail. 

Hentoff » Hci^* "Mob Rule and Due Process." 24 October 1968. 

Hentoff lists various Instances of pro-UFT violence » critlclElng the 
media for thvtir failure (predicated on the race and class of the par- 
ticipants) to publicise these incidents. He criticises Albert Shanker 
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for having escalated the rhetoric of the confrontation and ac- 
cuses him of having become obsessed with power. 

Hentoff , Nat. "Choices." 31 October 1968. 

Hentoff accuses the UFT of deceit In distributing a pamphlet Is- 
sued by a nonexistent parent organization. 

Hentoff, Nat. "Harnett the Fabulist." 21 November 1968. 

Hentoff dltinlsses the allegations made by Patrick Harnett In the 
previous week's Voice . Among the points refuted Is Harnett's 
"corporate elite conspiracy" (as Hentoff dubs It). Furthermore, 
the excellent teactilng conditions called for In Harnett's article 
are pronoimced only pcAslble as an aftermath of commxinity control. 

Harnett » Patrick. "Answering Nat Hentoff: One Fabulist to Another." 
28 November 1968. 

Harnett replies to Hentoff 's criticism as being another fable, 
different In detail from his own, but equally panacean. 

Hentoff, Nat. "Doing the Right Thing." 19 December 196C. 

Hentoff condemns the hypocritical application of the law which has 
existed throughout the teachers' strike, terming It a double stand- 
ard and citing a specific Instance which supports his allegations. 
The right thing would be to apply the law equitably^ he maintains. 



fffard, Agee. "Ocean Hill: Education, Community, Power and the Media." 
Center Forum 3 (1968) 1-10. 

This article reports the events, opinions, and experiences of the peo- 
ple of Ocean Hill from August to November 1968. The author attempts 
to encapsulate what was occurring In this neighborhood during the 
three teachers' strikes of 1968. Although objective and impartial In 
tone, the conclusions nevertheless are sympathetic to the community. 
Highly Informative, the piece provides the reader Interested In the 
Ocean Hlll-Brownsvllle controversy with a close-up perspective of one 
of tiiese communities. 



Waiiserman. Miriam, "The I.S. 201 Story." Urban Review 3 (1969) 3-15. 

Wasserman, acting as an observer, writes about the development of the 
events at I.S. 201 In Harlem from its inception through the three 
teachers' strikes of autumn 1968. Although she is sympathetic to the 
efforts of those sponsoring and effectuating this attempt at decentral- 
ization, nevertheless, the article is valuable as first-hand buekground 
information on the I.S. 201 controversy. 

Wasserman, Miriam. The School Fix^ NTC, ^ USA. New York: Outerbridge and 
Dienstfrey» 1970. 

The School Fix> HYC> USA is the story of I.S. 201, an intermediate 
school in New York which became the focus of the fight for community 
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control In the lata 19608. In part 1, "Power and Status In the 
Schools," Ms. Waaserman describes the New York City school system 
and how It affects teachers and parents. While the illustrative 
cases are drawn alinost exclusively from the Harlem schools, the 
similarities and/or differences in experiences of white, middle-class 
children and their parents are also discussed. The middle-class na- 
ture of the school system and its goals are shown by the attitudes 
of white teachers toward black and Puerto Rlcan students within the 
Harlem schools. Ms. Wasserman exhibits an admjxable ability to under- 
stand both sides of the Issue by depicting a thoughtful picture of 
the teachers' (low men in the school bureaucracy) positions as well. 

Part 2 is entitled "The Struggle for Power and Status." Here the ef- 
fects of the strikes of 1967 and 1968 as well as the roles of the New 
York City administration, the Board of Education, tlie Council of Super- 
visory As&oclationa, the media ^ the United Federation of Teachers « the 
parents — and individuals within and outside all these gro';ps — become 
apparent in the battle for comnunlty control. 

The third part of The School Fix, NYC, USA deals with the effects of 
Irrelevant curricula and the uses of grades and privileges as instru- 
ments of control on students. The crushing of the "school rebels" (com- 
munity control advocates) and the beginnings of the student movement 
are also recounted. The postlude consists of a more general discus- 
sion of the possibilities for and interrelationship between educational 
and political change. This book is a sensitive, fascinating protrayal 
of the "201 story," of interest to anyone concerned about the subject ^ 
of citizen participation in the schools. It also contains an extensive 
bibliography. 



Webb, Harold V. "Emerging Patterns of Public Control in U.S. Education." 
Canadian Education and Research Digest 8 (1968) 104-18. 

Webb surveys exhaustively the various ways in which public control is 
currently ^erclsed over education. Beginning with an examination of 
the statistical role played by education in our society, he then pro- 
ceeds to catalogue at length numerous examples of public control at 
the federal, state, and local levels. The article deals with a panoply 
of organizations ranging from Congress to local school boards and is 
quite informative. However, citizen participation is only indirectly 
touch upon. 

Westby, Cleve 0. Local Autonomy for School-Communities In Cities , rev. ed. 
Published for Metropolitan School" Study Council. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 

This 1947 New York Ci^ study of the potential for educationally ef- 
fective school-community relations in local areas within large cities 
is based on the assiaption that: lack of participation in school affairs 
by the conmunlty, caused by eem'tralisation of the school system, reduces 
the effectivenfMs of the schooli^* It Is particularly interesting now 
as a source of information on the concerns and methodology of several 
decades ego in the area of citizen participation. 
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"Who Controls the Schools?" Christian Science Monitor , 11 February 
1969, p. 9. 

Three men prominent during the 1968 New York City school crisis ans- 
wer six questions on the meaning and potential of decentralization. 
These participants are C. Herbert Oliver, Chairman, Governing Board, 
Ocean Hlll-Brownsvllle School District; John M. Doar, President of 
the New York City Board of Education, acd Albert Shanker, President 
of the Teachers Union. 



Wilcox, Preston. "The Controversy over I.S. 201." Urban Review (July 
1966) 12-16. 

Wilcox's letter, contained in this article along with an introduction 
explaining the beginnings of the I.S. 201 controversy, is of consider- 
able historical interest. It seems to have been one of the earliest 
written appeals for community control in the 1960s, the period of the 
implementation of the I.S. 201, Two Bridges, and Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
projects in New York City. 



Wilklow, Leighton B. "L^s, Programs, and Progress in School District Re^ 
organization." Clearinghouse 42, No. 1 (1967) 49-53. 

This artidiB sinmarizes by state selected laws^ programs, and progress 
as of 1967 relating to rediatricting through state laws, in an effort 
to eliminate unmanageable organization in school districts. 



Willie, C.V. "New Perspectives in School-Community Relations." Journal 
of Negro Education 37 (1968) 220-26. 

Willie's article discusses the recent public recognition that the values 
and traditions which schools have transmitted to children are the values 
and traditions not of all the people, but of the dominant people of 
power. Schools are perforce political institutions and are involved 
in power considerations. School administrators are very much involved 
in these considerations, and while they have traditionally represented 
or catered to the dominant elements of the community, they must now 
rectify matters by concerning themselves with groups that are not 
dominant. 



Wirt, Frederick, and Kirst, Michael. The Political Web of American Schools > 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1972. 

This book, a scholarly analysis of the political aspects of American 
public education, is predicated on political theory and comparative 
aggregate data that could serve as a textbook. 

The first part of the book consists of an exposition of the elements 
of systens analys; as they apply to elements of our public educ&tlonal 
system. As an introduction to the systems analysis concept applied to 
education, chapter 1 discusses the myth of the apolitical school. Chap*- 
ter 2 considers the support provided by the schools to our governmental 
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system. Chapter 3 examines the historical sources nf llct In 

our soda.^ system and their transmlfislon Into our s^^ools at the 
state apu local levela of policy mAklng. Chapters 4, 5, and 6 ex- 
pand upon this at the local le^el, considering access channels, such 
as community power structures, groups that avail themselves of those 
channels, and the formal policy making structure of the schools. 
Finally, chapter 7 conducts a similar examination at the state level. 

The second part of the book f cvaes on three major areas of school 
policy and the Interlevel acri-^nis that cc -ur In the policy making 
therein: '*i^.SEA and In^.ergovcanmentc^J ^elatlons"; ^'Southern School 
Desegregation'*; and "'^urrlcuiar Decisions In the Political System." 
The author concludei* by examining the usefulness of systems analysis 
as a framework for the school system. 



Ycvlsh, Irving. ''Decentralization, Discipline, and the Disadvantaged 
Teacher." Phi Delta Kappan 50, No. 3 (1968) 137. 

A member of the New York City school system for 13 years, Irving Yevlsh 
presents the case for professional control of schools In this Kappan 
guest editorial. His condemnation of the Superintendent, the N. Y. 
Board, and most especially, Rhody McCoy and the Ocean Hill-Browns vllle 
Governing Board la the major thrust of the article. He argues for 
recognition of the teachers* problems In ghetto schools and for re- 
moval of the "disruptive child"— a controversial Issue In 1967. Yevlsh 
claims that under the circumstances New York's teachers have done well, 
and can do better If given authority to make educational decisions with- 
out Interference from political groups, the Ford Foundation, univer- 
sities, and parents of the children who attend the schools. 



Zazzaro, J. "Lessons from New York." American School Board Journal 156, 
No. 7 (1969) 3-4. 

The article summarizes a report on the New York City decentralization 
crisis made by the decentralization committee of the Council of Big 
City Boards of Education, an arm of the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation- 



Zeluck, Stephen. "The UFT Strike: Will It Destroy the AFT?" Phi Delta 
Kappan 50, No. 5 (1969) 250-54. 

The New York local of the American Federation of Teachers, led by 
Albert Shanker, was a leading force In opposition to the 1968 attempts 
at community control In New York City. Stephen Zeluck, President of 
the New Rochelle (N.Y.) local of the AFT, details the Involvement and 
policies of the UFT — arguing that the an tl community stance taken by the 
UFT may have disastrous consequences for the AFT*8 liberal and progres- 
sive Image In American urban education. The teachers union must rein- 
force, rather than shatter, ttie alliance with the black movement so 
that they can together wrest power from the central city boards and 
make authoritative Improvements In urban schools* 



Zlmmftr, Basil G., and Hawley, Amos H. Metropolitan Area Schools; R c- 
sletance to District Reorganization > Beverly Hills » California; Sage 
Publications, 1968. 



The authors attempt to Identify the factors that ^^ccount for resistance 
to reorganization of school districts Into larprr units In metropolitan 
areas. This book Is part of a larger study coi:^cumed with local govern- 
ment la metropolltra areas and Is based on the assumption that. In 
theory, the unification of administrative uults would be the last stage 
In the natural development of metropolitan areas. In fact, however, 
this last stage Is yet to develop In respect either to educational or 
to municipal functions. 

Concerning themselves with citizen participation, the authors Investi- 
gate the connection between participation in school-related activities 
by metropolitan populations and the relative resistance of these pop- 
ulations to chango In the organization of school districts (bee espec- 
ially chapter 9, ''Community Involvement and Resistance to Change"). 
They found a consistent relationship between level of Involvement and 
response to the proposal to set up a single school district for the 
central city and suburban areas, but the relationship Is reversed for 
the two residential zones: the most knowledgeable and active citizens 
In the cities tended to favor change, while similar residents in the 
suburbs were most likely to oppose change. 

A secondary source of Interest in the book, unexplored by the authors. 
Is the Implications, for advocatris of decentralization, of the theo- 
retical presumptions on which the authors based their research. 



See also Section 1 for 

Cohen, Sol. Progressives and Urban School Reform . 
Cronln, Joseph M. The Control of Urban Schools * 

Glttell, Marilyn, and Hevesl, Alan. The Politics of Urban Education . 

See also Section 2 for 

Blackwell, Gordon W. ''Sociologist on School-Community Relations." 

See also Section 3 for 

Clark, Kenneth B. "Alternative Public School Systems." 

Glttell, Marilyn. Educating an Urban Population . 

Katzman, Martin T. The Political Economy of Urban Schools . 



Ryan, William. Blaming She Victim 



Section 5: CWMMUNITY CONTROL AND CITIZEN ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



Aberdorfer, J. *'A Balance of Interests: Community Control and Personnel 
Practices." Urban Review 5 (September 19^1) 11-19. 

Mr. Aberdorfer attempts to analyze the difficulties betv^een New York 
Clty*s local control proponents and teachers and suggest a system by 
which the two can be appeased. The article commences by surveying 
the vested Interests of the participants, proceeds to an analysis of 
the pertinent laws, then proposes change In the personnel system ac- 
ceptable to both sides. Continued In Urban Review of November, 1971, 
It Is a penetrating and lucid presentation* 



"Advisory Groups: New Voices Gain Stature In Old Power Structure," Nation *s 
Schools 84 (1969) 42. 

The article briefly surveys a parent-student-faculty advisory board in- 
stalled at the Bronx High School of Science In New York and a similar 
structure (known as the school-site advl&ory committee) adopted by San 
Francisco high schools. Both organizations handle a wide variety of 
school problems > and Issues (ranging from student demacids on curriculum 
to discipline) and appear to have been successful. 

Alexander, William M. "Community Involvement In Curriculum." Educatf.onal 
Leadership 29 (1972) 655-71. 

Stating precedents for the present push for community control, Mr. Alex-* 
ander describes areas In which communities can become Involved In the 
curricula of their schools. 



Barnes, Melvln W. "Uniting Forces to Improve Education." Educational 
Leadership 12 (1955) 241-43. 

At the time the article w&s written Melvln W. Barmis wa9 the assistant 
superintendent In charge of Instruction In Oklahomia CiCy. He describee 
the membership, purposes, and activities of the Citizens Committee on 
Citizenship Education. This committee might be of lnter<:$st as one way 
citizens can begin to participate In their schools. 

Berlin, Irving N. "The School's Role In a Participatory Democracy." 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 42, No. 3 (1972) 499-507. 

Dr. Berlin describes the efforts of teachers In one city to develop 
methods of conducting dat^ses so that students can experience the vis- 
ible and meaningful impact of their own individual and collective ideas, 
opinions, and requirements on the systems in which they live. The mo- 
tivation behind such efforts is the desire to encourage participatory 
democracy; the assumption behind the article is that models like this 
one of participatory behavior must be provided ^ early and continuously, 
at home and in social institutions » in order that children and ado- 
lescents learn participatory democracy. 
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Berube, Maurice R. "Educational Achievement and Community Control." 
In Community^ Issues , Vol. 1, No. 1 Flushing, New York: Institute for 
Community Studies, Queens College, 1968. 

Maurice Deruhe, staff associate and publications director of the In- 
stitute for Community Studies, argues strongly for community control 
of schools. The conclusions of the Coleman Report — that pupil and 
teacher attitud .s are the critical factors in education achievement — 
form the basis of Berube^s discussion. He feels that the most im- 
portant immediate benefit of locally controlled schools will be the 
improvement of the children's self-images and the teachers' atti- 
tudes and expectations. Berube also explains the administrative ad- 
vantages of local control in large cities and counters the critics* 
argument that decentralization and community control will cause fur- 
ther segregation In society. The only empirical evidence offered is 
a study by Greeley and Rossi on the beneficial effects on achievement 
of ethnicity in Catholic schools, and Berube extends their conclusions 
to the achievement of black schoolchildren in black-controlled schools. 



Billings, Charles E. "Community Control of the School and the Quest For 
Power." Phi Delta Kappan 53, No. 5 (1972) 277-78. 

Billings attempts to remove the obscuring rhetoric from the issue of 
community control of schools, concluding that, not education, but pol- 
itics, is the main controversy. Describing why the schools, as Impor- 
tant and visible urban institutions, are the focus of black peoples^ 
drive for increased political power in the inner-city, he analyzes the 
segregational philosophies and actions of the whites who are fleeing 
the cities as the blacks move in and calls the suburbs "bastions of 
racist'." The real issues at stake, as he sees it — political and 
econo^'^ic power — are not new, but "as old as the republic." 



Blankenship, Aldcn H. "Local School Systems Benefit by Citizen Co-opera- 
tion." In Citizen Co-operation for Better Public Schools , 53rd Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, ^1954. 

Blankenship 's argjmsnt is that citizen participation is a vital factor 
in the proper functioning of local school systems. He calls for advis- 
ory roles for citizens and other local groups in matters of curriculum, 
budget, building, and policy. Perhaps the most important role citizens 
can play is that of independent, but interested, fact-finding and mak- 
ing recommendations* Many case studies of local communities and their 
citizen committees are cited. 



Bloomberg, Warner Jr., and Kincaid, John* "Parent Participation: Practical 
Policy or Another Panecea?" Urban Review 2 (June 1968) 5-11. 



The authors view the surge toward increased citizen participatioin as 
being another manifestation of the "taxpayer's revolt." They analyze 
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the factors that engender and catalyze »uch a reaction, examine the 
process of Increased citizen participation in education, predict what 
will occur, based on past experience » and reach a series of thoughtful 
conclusions. The article is lucid and informative, the theories pre- 
sented are documented, and specific supportive exampl^o are cited* 



Blumenberg, Eleanor, "School- Community Advisory Council: For Better or 
for Worse?" Journal of Secondary Education 46 (1971) 60-62 • 

The answer, according to Ms, Blumenberg, hinges on the use of the 
council, which in turn depends on the principal. The author warns 
that while advisory councils are potentially valuable remedies to cer- 
tain pathologies afflicting our schools, they are not miracle drugs. 
The bulk of her article consists of caveats directed at the school 
principal on how to establish and maintain such councils. 



Bortuer, D.M, "Educational Policy in Public Policy," American School 
Board Journal 152, No, 2 (1966) 62, 

Reviewing the role that is legitimately left for professionals, these 
short ax'tlcles point out Implications for professional educators of a 
democratic placement of power with the people, Bortner's Implications 
are that 1) the level of educational programs are always tied roughly 
to level of public sentiment; 2) relations between school and commu- 
nity must be two-way; 3) the public has a right to a role in curricu- 
lum determination; 4) parent and lay advisory groups, and independent 
citizens' committees must have an important role in policy making. 



Bourgeois, A. Dcniald. "Community Control and Urban Conflict." Theory 
into Practice 8 (1969) 243-46, 

The author favors community control as a means of combatting the per- 
vasive sense of powerlessness in many sectors of our cities and th<d 
anxiety, if not despair, concerning the capacity of a city's systems 
to ever operate effectively. Community control would bring about im- 
provement through the imposition of accountability. However, for de- 
centralized control to succeed, he believes, we must know more about 
the interdependence of governing units; otherwise faculty control over 
community control mechanisms will be adopted. Also discussed are 
block grants, advisory committees (viewed as an anodyne), and commun- 
ity development corporations. 



Brlnkman, Albert R. ''Cooperative Planning Strengthens the School Program." 
National Elmentary Principal 36, No. 1 (1957) 167-70. 

The authority role of the professional and the advisory role of the lay 
community is emphasized In this article on community councils and joint 
planning, Brinkman's attitude toward the issue is l^ss oriented toward 
the necessity and value of community input in decision making than to- 
ward the beneficial public relations and support to be gained by school 
administrators through engaging parents in the making of policy. 
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"Can Parents Run the School?" Yale Reports . No. 472. 14 Apx-il 1968. 
Unpublished text of radio program. 

This report consists of a moderated panel discussion regarding the 
movement for community control. The participants are Fred Hechlnger, 
Education Editor of the New York Times ; Orville Sweeting, Assistant 
Director of the Office of Teacher Training at Yale: and Joel Fleish- 
man, Associate Provost for Urban Studies and Programs at Yale. The 
thoughtful discussion covers favorably a multitude of aspects of the 
community school, including roasons for decentralization, the role 
of the Office of Education, and the ideal size of a community school. 



^'Challenge of a Community-Controlled School/' Discussion. Instructor 
(August 1970) 62-63. 

The Morgan Community School of Washington. D.C., is part of that cl^^s 
school system, yet it Is largely governed by n local school board. 
This article, a discussion between the principal and two teachers, 
briefly covers a wide group of issues, ranging; from t.ie philosophy 
underlying the basic changes at Morgan to differences In clnsfiroom 
procedure. 



Citizens Advisory Committees , Educational Research Service Circular No. 3, 
(1968). Educational Research Service, NEA Research Division and the 
American Association of School Administrators. 

Analyzing 32 continuing citizens advisory conmilttees identified by a 
survey conducted in 1968 by the ERS, this study includes descriptions 
of the individual committees and categorizations; over half the com- 
mittees were organized since 1960. The study is summarized in the 
National Education Association Research Bulletin 46, No. 3 (1968) 
82-84. 



Clinchy, Evans. **Good School In ^ Ghetto." Sa turday Review , 16 November 
1968, p. 106. 

Clinchy writes about ^he Boardman Elementary School, a successful ex- 
ample of decentralization in the Roxbury district of Boston. Using the 
"developmental** or "open" classroom model, the school has created An 
enjoyable but work-oriented atmosphere for the black children. P<'jrhap8 
the most significant fei&ture of the school is the great amount of parent 
participation and involvement in the classrooms and stud'^nt authority 
over policies directly affecting them. 



Community , published by Institute for Community Studies, Queens College, 
City University of New York. 

The magazine. Community , is a valuable aoutte of current information 
and opinion on community action, prograP!^^, and participation0 It la 
published monthly under the direction of Marilyn Gittell and £he 
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editorship of Maurice R. Berube and focuies most often on issues 
concerning community participation in education, such as decen^rali-* 
zation and Title I. The magazine concentrates on news of the New 
York metropolitan area, but provides other materials such as selected 
bibliographies or relevant topics and book reviews. The magazine is 
available through the Institute for Community Studies, Oueens College, 
Flushing, New York 1136 7. 



Costello, Joan. A Summary and Integration of Evaluation Studies Conducted 
in the Baldwin-King Schools Program . Vol. 3. New Haven: Yalo Child Study 
Center, 1973. 

The Baldwin-King Schools Program was a five-year joint effort of the 
New Haven school system and the Yale University Child Study Center. 
The goal of the project, which ran from 1968 to 197:i through funds pro- 
vided by the Ford Foundation, was to improve the edvicatlon of black 
inner-city students by concentrating not only on edacational, but also 
on social and psychological needs of the students. 

One of the five main goals of the project was "development of patterns 
tor sharing, planning and decision making functions with parents and 
staff The reasoning behind this objective was that, if parents par- 
ticipated in the running of the schools, tbey would be more conmiitted 
to quality education for their children. Parents and teachers were 1^^** 
eluded in th€i steering committee, the policy making organ, and cu per- 
sonnel and ad hoc committees. Workshops were held for info o.'Tna: ion and 
education, and volunteer "rc >m mothers'* worked In the schools. In the 
five years of the project, p \rent involvement has markedly increased. 
Ninety percent of a random sample of parentr. reportad oosltive eellugs 
about the schools. , and over half reported tK.^t they feit they w^re sc- 
tually part of the school. The staff also repcrted inc^tiis A partici- 
pation in all levels of decision making in the iichools. A.ithcv:^' <o^* 
an example of community control, Baldwin and King ccLools Jo .itent 
models for real parent iuvolvc^ienc ^nci participation In thi^ uuan edu- 
cational process. 



Cunningham, Luvern L. "Community Involvement in Change." Educational Lead- 
ership 27 (1970) 363-66. 

This article, directed toward professional educators, discusses some of 
the problems of educational bureaucracies and the need for school-com- 
munity cooperation in order to accomplish change. 

Deshler, B. , and Erlich, J.L. "School Conrunity and a New Agent of <;hang^-" 
Teachers College Record 69 (1968) 543-53. 

The model of inner-ci::y Detroit schools operating on a school-cO'mnunlty 
level Is examined. Tl'.e premise of these schools la that the whole en- 
vironment Influences t.he child and that therefore we must influence that 
environment. The authors, offer ai! account of the historical development 
and underlying theory of tlie schools beir^g studied. The article is use- 
ful as a case study. 
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Dlvoky, Diane. ^'Berkeley's Kynerimental Schools." Sa turday Review > 
16 September 1972, p. 44. 

Berkeley, California, has on^ cf che DOst unique school systems in 
the nation; it has> Ir addition to its traditional schools, twenty- 
tour alternativi> :hool8 to vh:^ch parents may choose to send their 
children. The ac ir- relates the experiments and successes of the 
variow^ school >, a? well as the enormous problems and setbacks inev- 
itable in such Q rapid, wide-range attempt at reform. The Berkeley 
system is involved in the community participation movement in two 
ways: 1) many of the schools are ethnically or community-oriented 
with parents involved in school functions and policy making, and 
2) the experimental schools allow each family to decide what type of 
school to patronize, thereby injecting the ''marketplace*' quality- 
control model into the educational system. 



Douglas, L. ''Community School Philosophy nnd the Inner-City School: A 
Challenge for Citizens and Educators." Urban Education 5 (1971) 328-35. 

The author presents a brief argument for community schools as a solu- 
tion to inner-city educational problems, asserting r.hat cooperation 
between professionals and laymen is crucial. 

'*East Harlem Parents* Experimental First Grade." School and Society 
96 (1968) 66-67. 

This brief, informative article surveys an experimental, store-front 
school established in East Harlam by a group of concerned parents. 
The school, at first encompassing only 30 first-grade sC:cdent:s, but 
planning to expand at the rate of an additional grade per year until 
it becomes a full, eight grade elementary school, grew out of a series 
of nursery schools which had been established as parent cooperatives. 



Etting, Everett E. "The Board and Parent Participation." National 
Elementary Principal 36, No. 1 (1957) 28-30. 

The former president of the Board of Education Distrier: No. 2 in 
Scarsdale, New York, makes a strong recommendation for parent input 
into the activities and decisions of the Board of Education. Etting 
values parent participation as an asset both to the lay board and to 
professional educators and teachers. He provides several guidelines 
for parent involvement, such as defining tasks clearly, diverse mem- 
bership of lay advisory committees, atid Involvement of nonparents in 
school groups. 



An Evaluation: School-Community Advisory Councils . Los Angeles: Unified 
School District, Office of Education and Management Assessment, 1972* 

This evaluation is part of the 1971 mandate by the Los Angeles Board 
of Education that school- community advisory councils be established in 
^ every secondary and elementary school district. The purpose of the 
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evaluation Is threefold: 1) to describe the structure and opera- 
tion of the advisory councils* 2) to pinpoint discrepancies between 
how the councils should work and how they actually do work, and 3) 
to Identify what factors are related to council effectiveness. The 
study» althcugh somewhat premature and Inconclusive* Is valuable as 
a comparative data base for other community participation organiza- 
tions. 

The factors that were found to be related to effectively function- 
ing councils are: fair representation of sex and race, extensive 
nonmember Input and participation, cooperative school administrations, 
and planned goals and agendas. The major strength of the councils, 
b^; the members' own report. Is cooperation with the school; the major 
problcun is community apathy. The evaluation group makes three basic 
recommendations: a definition of the ''advisory role," a restatement 
of goals and functions, and a search for a solution to community dis- 
interest. 



"The Failure of 'Community Control* Council for Basic Education Bulletin 
13 (1968) 1-5. 

The artr^^de denounces community control for a variety of reasons. In- 
cluding the Increased parochialism that would ensue, the lack of compe- 
tence on the part of parents to deal with complex school problems, the 
danger that communlty-coritrol Inspired "relevance'' poses ^o a sound 
curriculum, and the negative Influences exerted by the disproportionate 
number of extremists Involved In the community movement's ranks. 



Falkson, Joseph L., and Grainer, Marc A. "Neighborhood School Politics 
and Constituency Organizations." School Review 81, No. 1 (1972) 35-61. 

Ihls study of Parent-Teacher Associations and Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittees In Detroit evaluates the alternative of community organizations 
for local Input Into lnr»er-clty education. The PTA, although more rep- 
resentative and democratic, was found to be an admlnlstratlon-controllea, 
cltlzen-partlclpatlon organization with little real Influence In af- 
fecting policy or programs; the CAC was a much more effective change 
agent, but was elitist and not truly representative of the community. 
The authors stress the need for further development of constituency 
organizations into viable grass root& influences for improved education. 

Fantlnl, Mario D. "Community Control and Quality Education In Urban 
School Systems." In Community Control of School s, Henry M. Levin ^ ed. 
Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1970. 

One of the nation's leading advocates for citizen participation in the 
schools, Mario Fantinl, briefly outlines his basic argument in thia 
theoretical article. He claims that the attempts at reform — such as 
integration and compensatory education — have failed because they are 
efforts to revitalize and defend an outdated, ineffective system of 
education. Fundamental reform — in the crucial areas of governance, 
noals, and personnel — can best be generated by the community control 
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movement* The public must hold accountable the experts and profes- 
sionals that run the schools; liowever^ it must he more than a critical 
client by becoming part of the decision- making process itsel^. 

Fantini emphasizes the necessary transition from purely cognitive ed- 
ucation to the effective domain and argues that both the students them- 
selves and the business world are calling for "interpersonal" and not 
Just cognitive training. The three purposes of the school should be: 
skill and knowledge development, personal talent and interest-identifi- 
cation and development, and social action and exploration of self and 
others . 

Although he argues that the black community control movement is more 
educational than political, Fantini foresees several political bene- 
fits for the black community that participates fully in the running 
of their children's schools. Community control will bring a new sense 
of self -worth, responsibility, and dedication to the adult community 
as well as Improve the education of their children. 



Fantini, Mario D. "Community Participation: Many Faces, Many Directions." 
Educational Leadershi p 29 (1972) 674-80. 

Here the various forms of community participation — for public relations. 
Instructional support, community service, crisis resolution and ac- 
countability, and school governance — are described Distribution of 
power in educational decision making is also discussed. 



Fantini, Mario D. "Participation, Decentralization, and Community Control." 
National Elementary Principal 48, No. 5 (1969) 25-31. 

Fantini discusses the formation of "a new Indigenous participatory 
movement" aimed at reforming urban school systems and outlines the 
patterns of reform, decentralization, and community control that 
appear as manifestations of this participatory movement. 



Fantini, Mario D. "Participation, Decentralization, Community Control, 
and Quality Education." Teachers College Record 71 (1969) 93-107. 

This defense of community participation points out its trial *-and-error 
nature and answers arguments raised against it. It offers both psych- 
ological and philosophical justiflcatlosis and elements of a practical 
implementation, and it examines differences between traditional schools 
and community participatory schools, where the same kind of measures 
are involved. References to specific schools and cases are helpful. 



Fantini, Mario{ Gittell, Marilyn; and Magat, Richard. Community Control 
and the Urban School . New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1970. 

The authors *s main purpose in this very useful book is to provide an 
Introductory overview of the theory and history of the community control 
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moveirent in education, with emphasis on the predominantly black inner- 
city school. The development of tho "community control'* concept is 
traced from the new bla^ik consciousness, horn of the civil rights 
movement in the 1960s, and the failure of attempts at educational re- 
form — most notably integration of schools and compensatory education. 

The book consists of eight chapters, each surveying a different as- 
pect of community control. Chapter 1, **The Crisis in the Schools/* 
sets the historical background by analyzing the failure of various 
integration plans adoj>ted in New York City between 1954 and 1966. 
Chapter 2, "Alternatives to School Reform/* examines the various 
concepts of compensatory education, integration, model subsystems, 
and parallel systems. Chapter 3, **School Governance and Policy 
Making,'* discusses who really governs in an urban school systi«m. 
Chapter 4, *'The Community and the Schools,** analyzes the community 
school concept^ with case studies of Flint, Michigan, New Haven, 
Connecticut, Leonard Covello's work at Benjamin Franklin High School 
in New York in the 1910s and 1920s, the education park concept of the 
1960s, and the newent community school proposals, including the Morgan 
Community School in Washington, D.C. Chapter 5, '*The Bundy Report," 
surveys the background of that report and discusses its recommenda- 
tions. Chapter 6, **New York — Crucible for Community Control,** deals 
with the three demonstration districts and the controversy of 1968. 
Chapter 7, **Pai tidpation and Quality Education,** describes how com- 
munity control opens the way to better education. Finally, Chapter 
8, "The Community Control Concept,'* lists the effects of the move- 
ment, draws lessons from the New York City conflict., and details 
other pr'^sent trends toward participation both in educatlcn and in 
other fields. 

Despite the failures and setbacks that accompanied past attempts at 
community control of local schools, the authors insist on the worth 
of the experiments and the merit of community control theory. Parent 
and citizen participation — in such forms as locally elected school 
boards, comniunity meetings, and in-school service by parents — is seen 
as a crucial factor in quality education in the urban school. The 
authors strongly believe that those concerned about the education of 
their children must counteract the centralized city school systems, 
which, intentionally or not, often pursue policies and practices 
inimical or Indlfierent to the needs and interests of minority, ethnic, 
and geographic groups. Children must be provided with a familiar and 
friendly environment in which their deficiencies are recognized and 
remedied and their differences are recognized and respected. The 
authors are encouraged that the current trend is toward further citi- 
zen participation and control and provide helpful inisights and advice 
for avoiding the mistakes of the past. 

Feathers tone, Joseph. ''Education: Notes on Community Schools.*' New 
Republic , 9 December 1967, p. 16. 

In this article, Joseph Feathers tone discusses two community schools 
in Roxbury that were formec* after the Louise Day Hicks sweep of the 
1965 school board election. The New School for Children and the 
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Community School are describe 1 In terms of community participation, 
what kinds of schools they are, and how much outside aid should they 
accvspt. Although there is no discussion of hoy the schools are run, 
they are of interest as schools that were founded by parents without 
much initial support. 



Fein, Leonard J, "Community Schools and Social Theory; The Limits of 
Universal ism/' In Community Control of Schools , Henry M. Levin, ed. 
Washington, O.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1970. 

Leonard Fein of the Harvard-MIT Joint Center for Urban Studies examines 
the idealogical split among liberals concerning the Issue of local con* 
trol of schools. He reviews the liberal traditions of '*universalism/' 
democratization, and equality which have been threatened by the com- 
munity control movement. The black movement toward local authority is 
more political than the simple educational goal of decentralization of 
the large bureaucracies running the urban schools* 

What is at issue, for the blacks, is the very legitimacy of their claim 
to a separate community and culture — a new parochialism and ethnicity 
opposed to the older liberal ideals. However, Fein argues that the 
goal of universalism has never actually been achieved and that the new 
localism may be a necessary step toward the real inclusion of the black 
population in a democratic society. 



Firestone, William. ''Community Organizations and School Reform:: A Case 
Study.'' School Review 81 (1972) 108-20. 

This scholarly article examines the operations of a parents ^rnup (known 
as "Parents for Schools") in an inner-city school district and counter* 
poses the author's observations and experiences with the theories of 
Joseph Weercs and Maneur Olson, both of whom are chary of the reform 
orientations of community groups participating in school politics. 
The author is particularly concerned with proving that community or- 
ganizations concerned with schools can provide individual incentives 
to their members and thus obtain their support for reform. 

Fritz, Leah, ed. "Community Control of Our Schools: A Symposium." 
Liberation 13, No. 4 (1968) 26-36. 

The symposium includes a variety of pieces in support of community con- 
trol, all drawn from New York City experiences. Among the authors are 
the chairman of the Harlem Parents Committee, the executive director 
of United Bronx Parents, a losing candidate for the UFT presidency, 
(won by Albert Shanker), director of the New York Mayor's Office of 
Education Liaison and Milton Galamison. It includes a position paper 
by the governing board of I.S. 201. 

Glttell, Marilyn. "The Balance of Power and the Community School." In 
Community Control of Schools , Henry M. Levin, ed. Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1970. 
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Marilyn Gittell, of the Queens College Institute for Community Studies ^ 
and one of the leading advocates of the community control movement, 
studies the problem from the viewpoint of power politics. Faced with 
a bureaucracy of professionals who exclude other participants from 
the policy making of the city school systems, black comoinunities have 
called foif^ local control as an attempt for a new balance of power. 
The movement is necessarily political, for ethnic solidarity is the 
only leverage the black population has to gain its demands of the pre- 
vailing establishment which controls their children's schools. 

The author outlines the type of legislation that should be enacted in 
order for real reform to begin in the urban schools, claiming that if 
local communities are denied genuine control, little progress will be 
made. She discusses the areas of personnel, districting, budget, and 
the selection of the local school board, as well an the relationships 
between local districts, the city, the state, and professional organi- 
zations. However, the involvement of the local parents and citizens 
must go beyond the election of a board of education. Full citizen 
participation In the schools requires training and an organizing effort. 



Git tell, Marilyn. "Community Control of Education." In Urban Riots ; 
Violence and Social Change , Robert H. Connery, ed. Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science, Vol. 20, No. 1 New York, 1968. 

Gittell*s article is a persuasive, well-written and clear advocacy of 
community control of education. The author begins by stating her con- 
viction that "educational systems must be a vital component to construc- 
tive adjustment of urban institutions" if we are to reform our social 
structure and meet the new challenges of society. She feels that urban 
public education systems have reached a state of paralysis and that 
one way to combat this stagnation is to involve community members in 
the administration of schools. She warns, however, that for such com- 
munity control to be effective there must be local control over key 
policy decisions in four major areas: personnel, budget, curriculum, 
and public policy. After citing three demonstration projects established 
in New York in July, 1967, Ms. Gittell examines the Bundy Plan; she 
then concludes her essay by scoring the various objections that have 
been raised with respect to community control: lack of professionalism, 
parochialism, and the lack of qualifications of community people. 

Gittell, Marilyn. "The Community School In the Nation." In Community Issues 
Vol. 5, No. 1 1^'lushing, N.Y.: Institute for Conaunity Studies, Colijnnbia U. 

Gittellreviews the status of the "community-controlled school" in theory 
and practice in early 1970. A brief discussion of the purposes and hopes 
of decentralization and community control is followed by reports on sev~ 
eral ongoing programs. The New York City demonstration districts are 
discussed, as well as programs In Detroit, Washington, D.C., and Dayton, 
Ohio. The author also reviews community oarticlpation in several experi- 
mental suburban school r/ystems and private alternative schools and paral- 
leled systems. The monograph al(^io includes a list, with brief descrip- 
tions, of community schools and systems. 
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Git tell, Marilyn, "Expandinf; Public Participation in Urban Education/* 
American Association of University Women Journal 61, No, 4 (1968) 167. 

This article makes the author's case for citizen participation in edu- 
cation. Beglnrdng with a gi^neral description of the isolated profes-* 
slonal control that characterizes contemporary education, she then 
gives a useful summary of her own research in the subject, particularly 
that published in Participants and Participation . The author closes 
^^th a call, iirst, for decentralization of the system to diminish 
bureaucratic power and control and, second t for the development of new 
mechanisms to assure greater community participation in public educa- 
tion policy making* This article is an exceptionally effective brief 
presentation of Gittell's case. 



Cittell, Marilyn. "Teacher Power and Its Implications for Urban Education." 
Theory Into Practice 7, No. 2 (1968) 80-82. 

Marilyn Gittell reviews the traditional disinterest and powerlessncss 
of teachers' organizations in areas other than salary and contracts, 
and she doubts whether the new trend toward increased teacher parti- 
cipation in policy making will really be an impetus toward reform. 
Concerned that the interests of the centralized teacher unions will 
conflict with local community needs and demands, the author suggests 
that teachers may join the present educational bureaucracy in protect- 
ing itself against the new community control movement. 

Gittell, Marilyn. "Urban School Politics: Professionalism vs. Reform." 
Journal of Social Issues 26, No. 3 (1970) 69-84. 

Gittell begins by examining the applicability of pluralist concepts 
of democracy to our urban educational system. After criticizing the 
closed nature of decision making in these systems, she surveys briefly 
the various concepts underlying community control, discusses the New 
York City experience, and concludes that community control is a bene- 
ficial, reformist concept. The article is lengthy and scholarly. 



Gittell, Marilyn. "Urban School Reform." Compact . (April 1969) 4-7. 

Ms. Gittell criticizes the current urban education system and analyzes 
the two major groups of school reformers (those espousing a change in 
the internal components of the system and those calling for increased 
community control). An eloquent proponent of community control, she 
looks at it historically and discusses why and how it should operate, 
drawing from the experience in New York. Her article takes an over- 
view of the situation and is not intended as a manual on how to affect 
local control. 



Gittell, Marilyn. "Urban School Reform in the 19708*" Education and 
Urban Society 1, No. 1 (1968) 9-20. 
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Then author discusses the shift from pleas In the 1960s for Integra-* 
tlon and contemporary education to demands In the 19708 for complete 
restructuring; of city school systems and Increased community control. 
Ms. Glttell'» wider Interest In this article Is In the ability of 
political systeris to change and the educational system as the testing 
ground for greater community participation. 



Gold, Lc F. "ScLool-Communlty Relations In Urban Ghettoes." Teachers 
College Record 69 (1967) 144-50. 

Ignorance and the prejudice of ''generalized perceptions" of ghetto 
parents and ghetto school teachers about each other lead to nonlnvolve- 
ment t>y the parents In respect to education. The author shows how poor 
communication means that both the educational system and the child 
suffer. As the social status differential between parents and educa- 
tors would seem to be a problem, the Institution and educators are seen 
as controlling the community, not vice versa, which, as Mr. Gold points 
out, certainly affects citizen participation by creating hostility. 
The article does not Include suggestions for change. 
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Goldman, L. "Federal Aid for the Community Schools: Scraping the Top of 
the Barrel." Intellect 101 (1973) 387-88. 

Goldman calls for passage of Senate Bill 2689, "The Community School 
Development Act," stating that the time has never been riper for new 
approaches to urban education. For these new alternatives to be ade- 
quately coni3ldered, however » we must maintain an open mind and not 
foreclose any possibilities. Among the possible new concepts we might 
choose to employ are the "New City" concept and the educational park, 
both of which he explains briefly. 

Gottenfeld, Harry. "Educational Issues in a Low-Income Area as Seen by 
Community People and Educators." Phi Delta Kappan 52, No. 6 (1971) 366-68. 

A survey of community' members and school officials and teachers reveal 
interesting differences in educational priorities and beliefs In the 
lower East Side of Nu^ York City. Gottenfeld*8 major findings include: 
1) militant parents who espouse community control will have difficulty 
winning over educators unless they also emphasize other innovative pro** 
grams and professional Involvement, 2) residents who become actively 
involved in school affairs often change their viewpoints, and 3) poorly 
educated parents will be less favorable to Innovation and tend to em- 
phasize strict, traditional practices. 

Grant, William R. "Conmunlty Control vs. School Integration in Detroit." 
Public Interest 24, (1971) 62-79. 

From his experience of the Detroit controversies of 1969-70 Grant 
answers the question, "Are community control and integration compatible 
educational goals?" with a resounding "Not" The attempt of the liberal 
Detroit Board of Education to combine both decentralizatiost and Integra- 
tlon in one plan resulted In a strong white backlash, which removed the 
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liberals from office and elected a conservative board which then Im- 
plemented a decentralization plan that Increased white control In al* 
most all districts. The conclusion that Grant reaches Is that whites 
who oppose decentralization now suddenly favor community control be*^ 
cause It protects their schools from being Integrated. 



Greenwood, Gordon £• "Some Promising Approaches to Parent Involvement/' 
Theory Into Practice 11 (1972) 183-85. 

This article exa&lnes parent involvement at four levels: 1) as teacher 
of the child, 2) as volunteer 3) as trained worker, 4) as participant 
in decision making, especially through advisory board membership. The 
authors, while citing other studies, concentrate on the results of the 
Follow Through programs emanating from the University of Florida. These 
programs appear to have had some early success in involving parents in 
the schools and might serve as a means of comparison for programs 
adopted elsewhere. 



Hamlin, Herbert M. Citizen Participation in Local Policy Making for Public 
Education . Urbana, 111.: College of Education, University of Illinois, 1957. 

This monograph begins by surveying the types of public educational policy 
that must be determined locally and how that educational policy should 
be made. After showing why he believes a system of citizens^ committees 
is essential, the author examines how citizens' committees should op- 
erate, what their jurisdiction should be, what are the basic considera- 
tions in selecting and organizing such ccscnlttees (this section con- 
tains both an analysis and detailed information), andv finally, the 
gains to be expected from such participation. The monograph is a factual 
manual laden with information. For example, its appendices illustrate 
various forms appropriate to different occasions in the conception and 
life of such a committee. 



Hamlin, Herbert M. Citizens' Committees in the Public Schools . Danville, 
Illinois: Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1952. 

On the basis of his ten years' experience working with lay groups in- 
volved in education Hamlin could be deemed an expert in the field of 
citizen participation in the 19A0s and 1950s. This book, a powerful, 
extensive, and detailed storehouse of information, is the product of 
his prolonged experience in this area and of the perceptive reflection 
that accompanied it. 

Primarily concexmed with the many facets of school-initiated citizens' 
cotmnitte^s, the book is intended for school officials of all echelons 
interested in securing more substantial participation by citizens in 
public school affairs. The author, as might be suspected, is an en- 
thusiastic advocate of such involvement. 

In the first section o£ the book the author observes a wide spectrum 
of related concerns. Part 2 is an annotated sampling and review of the 
extant literature on the field of citizen participation. In the last 
part the author draws concliksions and list recommendations. 
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This rich vein of valuable Information is well worth reading » If only 
because It Att^pts to systematize the generally haphazard development 
of lay grou{>S9 placing them In a common frame of reference. 



Hamlin^ Hubert M. "Organized Citizen Participation in the Public Schools/* 
Review of Educational Research 23 (1953) 346-52. 

This review of studies dealing with background for understanding citizens 
groups in education and studies of actual local citizens groups contains 
critical evaluative questions concerning citizen participation in educa- 
tion; hypotheses regarding citizens groups, some specific recommenda- 
tions for organization y and a good bibliography of relevant Informationt 
It is, of course, dated, but of considerable historical interest. 



Raskins, Kenneth W. "The Case for Local Control." Saturday Review , 11 
January 1969, p. 52. 

Kennf>(th Hasklns , formerly the principal of the Morgan Community School 
in Washington, D.C., presents a passionate argument for local control 
of schools and against the institutional racism of the white-adminis- 
tered city schools, which has resulted in educational failure. Com- 
munity control is seen as a necessary ingredient in the success and 
support of any institution that is supposed to save a certain segment 
of the population. Hasklns does not consider the attempts at commu- 
nity control to be success^i^s as yet, but he does insist that it Is the 
trend of the future and the only hope for inner-city schools. 



Hentoff , Nat. "Making Public Schools Accountable." Phi Delta Kappan 48, 
No. 7 (1967) 332-35. 

The controversy and conflict over I.S. 201 in Harlem is traced by free- 
lance writer Nat Hentoff. Clearly sympathizing with the efforts of 
black parents to control the schools that teach their children and make 
them accountable to the public, he is opposed to the adamant and self- 
serving pe;>licies of the city Board of Education. He hopes that the new 
parent protest and determination shown in the I.S. 201 controversy will 
herald a new movement toward community participation and control In ur- 
ban schools. 



Herman, Barry E. "Winchester Community School: A Laboratory of Ideas." 
Educational Leadership 25 (1968) 341-43. 

This is a discussion of Winchester Community School, a 750-pupll ele- 
mentary school In New Haven, Connecticut. The article was written by 
the school^s principal and contains a list of facilities and services, 
as well as samples of school-community activities. 



Hickey, Howard W., et al., eds. The Role of the School in Community Educa- 
tion . Midland, Michigan: Fendell Publishing Co., 1969. 
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This book Is a collection of concise f; Informative articles written 
by a dozen educators, all at diverse mldwestern universities. It 
covers a wide assortment of topics. Including the organization, ad- 
ministration, financing, and history of the community school. The 
articles, ten to twelve pages each, are: 

Melby, Eme&t 0. "Ccmmj^lty Education: America's Social Imperative." 
Berrldge, Robert I. '^Community Education: Its Evolvemente" 
Mlnzey, Jack D., and Olsen, Clarence R. "Community Education: An 
Overview." 

Campbell, Clyde M. "Community Schools: Their Administration." 
Moon, R. Arden. ''Community Schools: Their Relationship to Com- 
munity Agencies." 

Van Voorhees, Curtis. "Community Education: A Developmental Process." 

Keidel, Gerald E. "Community Schools: Staffing and Training." 

Boozer, Raymond L. "Community Schools: Financing." 

Clark, Charles G. "Community Schools: Physical Facilities." 

Gregg, P. Keith. "A Community School: Day to Day Operations." 

Hickey, Howard W. "Community Education: Research and Evaluation." 

All the articles favor the community school conc<i:pt and try to be help- 
ful to any reader interested in furthering the development of this type 
of ittstitution. Two valuable bibliographies are included, one after 
Berrldge 's article and one at the conclusion of the book. 

. * 

Hoke, Gordon. "Involving Parents in Programs of iBducatlonal Reform." 
Education Resources Information Center Clearinghouse on Early Childhood 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1968. 

In discussing the problem of involving parents in programs of educa- 
tioi^l change, it is noted that comprehensive programs of parent in*- 
volvement in public education will cut across social-racial-economic 
lines in the community. Precautions to be remembeired by those engaged 
in school-community endeavors are given: 1) "Reality" for tt^e individual 
is determined by what his reference group accepts as reality; 2) the 
significance of the informal ties between an individual and his peers 
also means that even first-hand experience does not automatically create 
correct knowledge; 3) programs designed to bring about a change in be- 
havior must lead to the active involvement of individuals in* the dia- 
logue concerning the planning and execution of these programs; and 4) 
this crucial element of personal involvement is reflected in such areas 
as voluntary attendance, informality of meetings » and freedom of ex- 
pression in voicing grievances. It is concluded th?.t to the extent 
that educators can work with, through, and for new combinations of fed- 
eral and state government funds, foundation assistance, and local parmt 
groups, they may be able to accomplish something of lasting benefit for 
modem society through the development of a school system more attained 
to the needs of this country. 



Holton, Clara K. "The Challenge of Change: Roles and Relationships." 
Educational Leadership 29 (1971) 136-38. 

Holton relates how present school bureaucracies perpetrate some problem- 
atic relationships. Her belief in the restructuring of schools is 
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Illustrated by the Woodlawr Experimental Schools Project , which pro- 
vides a new model for educational decision making. 



Holuby W. '^Lay Advisory Board: How It Operates for the Dayton Catholic 
Schools/' Catholic School Journal 60 (1960) 47-50. 

The Dayton, Ohio, lay advisory board , established in the spring of 
1957 y consists of twenty-'eight Catholic community leaders who advise 
the Cincinnati archdiocese on a wide range of topics pertinent to 
the parochial school system. The article examines the performance 
of this group after three years of service — its historical evolution, 
its organization, its achievements, and the significance of the ex- 
periment. 



Howe, Harold » II. "Community Interest: Participation and Partnership." 
Vital Speeches 35 (1969) 178-80. 

The former United States Commissioner of Education addresses chief 
state school offices and asks their help in enlic^ting participation 
in education by the community. He emphasizes that money is not enough 
for educational Improvement and that, while citizen participation will 
create controversy, it is worthwhile, pointing out that in wealthier 
areas there is some degree of participation already, but much less in 
poor areas. 

Howe, Harold, II. "Should Educators or Boards Control Our Public Schools? 
Nation's Schools 78, No. 6 (1966) 30. 

First defending the placement of control of educational systems with 
laymen, Mr. Howe then offers suggestions for improving the educator- 
la3irman relationship; these include decentralization of boards in urban 
areas and encouragement of increased participation by laymen. 



Hull, J. H. "Merits and Difficulties of Lay Advisory Committees." 
American School Board Journal 134, No. 3 (1957) 47-49.^ 

Hull wrote a doctoral dissertation in 1949 which, in part, surveyed 
the forty-seven lay advisory coimnittees thien in existence. This arti- 
cle reports a later study of these pioneer committees In 1956, which 
examined their organization, successes, and difficulties. 

"Interview with Albert Shanker." Urban Revie? 3 (1968) 18-27. 

In this informative interview Mr. Shanker discusses a wide variety of 
topics, including 1) James Coleman *s idea of involving private industry 
on a competitive basis in education, 2) accountability, 3) parapro- 
fessionals, 4) union public relations, 5) tenure for teachers, 6) 
flexible salary scales, 7) teacher certification standards, 8) local 
school boards, 9) decentralization in New York City, 10) ghetto con- 
frontations, 11) an educational ombudsman,, and 12) minority Jobs in 
education. 



"I.S. 201: An Educational Landmark." IRCD Bulletin (1966-1967) 2, No. 5: 
1-9; 3, No. 1: 1-9. 



This article is an In-depth examination both of 1.3. 201 and of the 
underlying issues Involved In this controversy. Tl;e author Is parti** 
cularly concerned with the possible effects of decentralization on 
education, and with possible alternatives. The article is well-re- 
searched and written, highly valuable to the individual interested in 
decentralization. Included is a comprehensive bibliography of the 
literature on the I.S. 201 controversy. 



Jacoby, Susan L. "The Making of a Community School." Urban Review 
(February 1968) 3. 

This article reviews the foundation, and early successes and trlbula*- 

tions, of the Morgan School in Washington, D.C. The operation of this 

urban school was virtually^ turned over to an elected community school 

board, working in conjunction with Antioch College, in the spring of 

1967. The article is particularly instructive in that it records a ^ 

series of friction points that have hindered the operation of this 

community school. 
• 

James, H. Thomas. "Institutional Character of Education: Government and 
Politics; the Community." Review of Educational Research 34 (1964) 414-16. 

This part of a chapter is composed of Interrelated one-sentence reviews 
of nuch of the findings of recent studies of educational institutions 

their communities, including studies of citizen participation. The 
article also has an extensive bibliography. 



Jensen, Glenn. "Better Schools When Public Participates." Phi Delta 
Kappan 37, No. 2 (1955) 77-83. 

Jensen chronicles citizen participation and Involvement programs in the 
early and mid-1950s. Stressing "learning by experience" for lay citi- 
zens, he foresees greater Interest and support of the schools if com- 
munity members are well Informed and active in school affairs. Areas of 
citizen Involvement Include PTA groups, businessmen, individual volun- 
teers, sex education curriculum development, and curriculum evaluation. 



Klrp, David L. "Race, Class, and the Limits of Schooling." Urban Review 
4 (1970) 10-13. 

After briefly analyzing the traditional American concept of educational 
opportunity and surveying the impact and repercussion of the Coleman 
Report, the author offers a terse examination of the controversy sur- 
rounding community control, differentiating the latter from straightfor- 
ward decentralization. Thia article represents an unadorned review of 
concepts associated with cijnmunity control . 
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Kozol, Jonathan. "Speaking Out: Let the Ghetto Run Its Own Schools.'' 
Saturday Evening Post , 1 June 1968, p. 241. 

The author describes the founding of the New School for Children In 
RoKbury, Ma$c»achusetts. This school, a community school, was estab- 
lished by a concerned group of twelve parents determlued •K:?^ rectify 
the educational Ills to which their children were subje;?,ted« Mr. 
Kozol discusses various aspects of this school *s function, then recom* 
mends that other, similar Institutions he established across the coun- 
try with federal subsidies. 

See also: Kozol Jonathan. "Alienation or Interaction'/ New Schools for 
Children, Boston." NEA Journal 57 (1968) 48-91. 



Lanter, Paul. "The Short, Happy Life of the Adams Morgan Community School 
Project." Harvard Educational Review 38, No. 2 (1968) 235-62. 

This Is a good case study of an attempt at a community controlled school. 
The author discusses his experience In the controversial Washington, 
D.C., testing of the community control idea. Along with community con- 
trol, the project attempted major Innovations In cur^rlculum, teacher and 
paraprofesslonal training and development, and university participation. 
This article discusses the development and failure of these various in- 
novations. The material and psychological constraints on all partici- 
pants — students, parents, teachers, community interns, and administra- 
tors — were powerful enough to seriously undermine the positive achieve- 
ment. Lanter's conclusion: the Issues of community participation, 
teachers' attitudes and preparation, classroom organization and cur- 
riculum, and the roles of outside agencies all must be worked out to- 
gether or the educational fabric will unravel almost as quickly as it 
is stitched. (See also discussion. Vol. 30, No. 1, 161-64*) 



Larsen» Roy E. "Citizen Participation in 1953." School Executive 73 
(1954) 52-54. 

After extolling the Increased participation in the form of citizens 's 
committees in 1953 the author, then Chairman of the Natiotial Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools t concentrates on specific measures 
taken by the Albany ji New York; Minneapolis, Mlnnesots\; and Hampton, 
Virginia citizens' committees. 



Larsen, Roy E. "The Lajrman Looks at Lay Participation." Educational 
Outlook 28 (Novwnber 1953) 3-9. 

After briefly tracing the history of citizen participation in education, 
the author discusses the pcst-World War II trend towards the formation 
of citizens' committees. He applauds this trend, r<acitlng two case 
studies (one In Hampton, Virginia, and one in the Setauket, New York) 
where citizens' committees were of great value to the educational 
system. 



Levin, Gilbert, and Stern, David D. "System Intervention In a School- 
Community Conflict." Journal of Applied Behavior S cience 6 (1970) 
337-53. 



In the fall of 1968, New York City was hit by a long and devastating 
school strike. As pressure mounted, a community mental health center 
in the Bronx organized a forum In achool--communlty relations. The 
Intentions of this forum was to channel existing conflicts In the di- 
rection of the community's long-term benefit. This lengthy article 
minutely details that forum: how It was organized, who constituted 
It, and Its aftermaths. 



Levin, Henry M. "The Case for Community Control of Schools." In New 
Models for American Education , James W. Guthrie and Edward Wjmne, eds. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prent Ice-Hall, 1971. 

A leading proponent of community control restates the basic arguments 
and considerations In favor of local control of schools by black urban 
communities. The educational argiment revolves around the failure of 
white-run city school systems, with their unwieldy, status quo oriented 
bureaucracies, to respond to the pressing needs of the urban black pop- 
ulation for quality education^ Both Integration and compensatory pro- 
grams have also failed to improve the educational lot of black school- 
children. The lack of adequate resources, financial and otherwise, and 
the cultural Intolerance and ignorance of whl!te educators,, makes real 
reform under the present system a virtual impossibility. Only local 
control can ensure real responsiveness to community needs and interests 
and can foster the Involvement necessary to promote parents* concern 
about quality education. 

The political arguments, which are the caxise of most critics* objec- 
tions to the movement, are also supported by Levin. He finds the po- 
litical goals of community control not only valid and Justifiable, 
but absolutely necessary if blacks are to gain real control over their 
own destinies and the institutions in their society. The serious 
charges of antidemocratic principles and racial separatism that are 
leveled agalii^t the movement are well countered by Levin, who argues 
that whites, not blacks, have rejected integrative efforts and that 
black coheslveness has proven the best way of increasing the political 
potettcy of r:he black minority. 

Levin, Henry M., ed. Community Control of Schools . Washington,, D.C. : 
The Brookings Institution, 1970. 

The Brookings Institution sponsored the Conference on the Community 
School in December, 1968, inviting prominent educators, scholars, and 
community leaders to discuss the recent phenomenon of the community 
control movement. This useful book contains the conference papers 
that served as the basis for the discussions, as well as an introduc- 
tion and concluding article by the editor, Henry M. Levin of Stanford 
University. ! 

Levin's introduction reviews the historical and educational setting 
for the birth of the community control noveoent, and his concluding 
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article outlines the different areas discussed and conclusions reached 
by the participants of the ((Conference. Among the Important topics 
covered In the book are the following: the black political situation, 
redistribution of power In education, the possible antidemocratic Im- 
plications of community control, teachers, school financing, and educe** 
tlonal evaluation systems. The consensus of the conferees seemed to 
be that, although community control is not a panacea and will produce 
great problems. It Is a necessary change from the present system which 
Is falling to meet the needs of lnner*clty school children. 

Several valuable articles annotated seperately herein are: 

Downs, Anthbny. "Competition and Community Schools." 
Fantlnl, Mario. "Community Control and Quality Education In Urban 
Schools." 

Fein, Leonard. "Community Schools and Social Theory: The Limits 

of Universal Ism." 
Glttell, Marilyn. "The Balance of Power and the Community School." 
James, H. Thomas, and Levin, Henr/ M. "Financing Community Schools." 
Lyke, Robert. "Representation and Urban School Boards." 
Maynard, Robert. "Black Nationalism and Community Schools." 
McCoy, Rhody. "The Formatiou of a Community Controlled School District. 
Moskow, Michael, and McLennan, Kenneth. "Teacher Negotiations and 

School Decentralization." 
Pfautz, Harold. "The Black Community, the Community School, and the 

Socialization Process: Some Caveats." 



Lopate, Carol, et al. "Decentralization and Community Participation in 
Public Education." Review of Educational Research 40 (1970) 135-50. 

The authors discuss some of the shortcomings of a centralized bureaucracy 
in education and argue for parent and community involvement in attempt- 
ing to aid the child's psychological, social, and intellectual develop- 
ment by reinfordrg cultural pride. The aim of education is considered 
to be the preparation for citizen participation in society. 



Lopate, Carol, at al. "Some Effects oi Parent and Community Particlpatioh 
on Public Education." ERIC Clearinghouse on the Urban Disadvantaged. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Univ^sity, February 1969. 

This article points out that it has been consistently denonstrated that 
participation in the decidion-maklng process results in positive changes 
in both the affective and instrumental behavior of participants — that 
parent involvement in the schools enhances children's development and 
academic achievement. The argument is that the sense of power I'^&sness 
felt by minority group parents and children in dealing with such middle- 
class institutions as the schools would be lessened if they actively 
participated in the decisions affecting a significant part of their 
lives. Concomitantly, an improved self-concept and greater sense of 
fate control leads to changes In the child's aspirations, attitudes, 
and motivation, and hence his academic achievement. Moreover, strengtli-* 
eqlng the integrity of the neighborhood school and the community would, 
also serve to enhance child development. The minority group child's 
heightened self^-worth and sense of control over his destiny (mentioned 
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In the Coleman report as such an Important element In school success) 
would be encouraged by his awareness of the participation of parents 
and community groups In effecting changes In educational policy and 
programs • 



Mann, Eric. "The Newark Community School." Liberation 12, No. 5 (1967) 
26-33. 

This prospectus for a community school In Newark Is founded on profes- 
sedly radical Ideas of community Involvement. It outlines the presup- 
positions on education of ghetto children of the organizers and the 
curriculum to be followed. 



Marburger, Carl A. "Considerations for Educational Planning.'' In The 
Schools and the Urban Crisis , August Kerber and Barbara Bommarlto, eds. 
New York: Holt^ Rlnehart & Winston, 1963. 

Marburger, formerly with the Detroit Public School System, and now Senior 
Associate, National Committee for the Support of the Public Schools, ex- 
plains the purpose, development, and implementation of the Detroit Great 
Cities School Improvement Project of the early 1960s. In addition to 
programs that worked on teacher training and curriculum development, 
the project emphasized the relations between the schools and the com- 
munities they served. Parents of lower-class background, who normally 
are said not to know or care what the schools are doing, were reached 
in active attempts to involve and organize parents and citizens groups. 
The schools became true "Community" schools — opening new programs and 
facilities to parents and families of the local neighborhood. Also^ 
to foster mutual intercut and communication, the schools hired "school-*' 
community agents" to serve as liaison between parents ' groups and the 
schools* Although quite ronoved from the coumiunlty-control model, 
this Detroit project was one of the early attempts at community involve- 
ment in urban education. 

Mauch, James E. "Breaking Tradition Forges School-Community Ties." Phi 
Delta Kappan 50 > No. 5 (1969) 270-74. 

Mauch, who formerly headed the administration of Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 in the Office of Education, describes 
the full range of Title I programs in compensatory education and com- 
munity involvement. The article does not deal directly with the Issues 
of community control, but does emphasize the crucial need for parental 
Involvement in the education of their chlldren-**especlally in low-income 
black areas • 



Maynard, Robert C. "Black Nationalism and Community Schools." In Community 
Control of Schools , Henry M. Levin, Ed. Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1970. 

The author, who is a Washlns^ton Post writer, assuming a political stance 
in examining the reasons for the black movement toward community control 
in education, traces the birth of this movement from the failure of the 
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attempts at Integration and assimilation and the failure of the white 
majority to recognize the black man as equal. He follows the leader- 
ship from Marcus Garvey and Malcolm X to James Boggo' call for black 
control over his own territory-* the cities. 

Maynard sees the community control movement as an effort by blacks to 
gain control over the very Institutions that lnC|urn control their 
lives, arguing that It Is Impossible to divorce the political impli- 
cations from the strictly educational Issues in the predominantly black 
urban schools. He calls the demand for black authority and control an 
"autodldacticism of necessity." Blacks insistence to teach themselves 
grows out of mistrust of the white system of education. Although dif- 
ficult and painful, the community control movement is part of the black 
effort to attain responsibility, self -Involvement , and self -discovery. 



Mboresfleld, Story. "Morgan Follows Through: Community Control and Follow 
Through, Washington, D.C." American Education 6 (1970) 31-33. 

The Morgan School was the first of the Washington, D.C, schools allowed 
to operate under the supervision of a local board (although general policy 
directives from the Central District school board are obeyed). This ar- 
ticle examines the school's Follow Through programs, designed to give 
children in the formal school situation the same kind of personalized 
attention that they received in the Head Start preschool program, and is 
extremely favorable to the program. 



Morgan, Frank W., Jr. "Vermont's Community Involved 'Open' School." 
American Education 19, No. 5 (1973) 10-15. 

This brief but engaging article describes a one-room schoolhouae known 
as Westminister West Elementary, located in a rural Vermont town. The 
school has had tremendous success, both on achievement tests and student/ 
community support, by combining the "open" classroom model engaging 
the community in the educational process through field work and volun- 
teers. However, the author thinks the school's success is more because 
of its innovative teacher than because of a policy of community control 
and reform. 



Morse, Tom. "The Everywhere School: And Black Community's Bid for a Fu- 
ture." School Management 13 (1969) 39-42. 

The Hartford, Connecticut, South Arsenal Neighborhood Development Corpora- 
tion designed an urban renewal plan which would sprinkle schoolrooms 
"everywhere" and would rebuild an entire community around its schools. 
The article details this highly imaginative plan, embracing everything 
from the construction of the actual buildings to the organizational 
structure of the schools. 



Moskow, Michael, and McLennan, Kenneth. "Teacher Negotiations and School 
Decentralization." In Communit y Control of Schools , Henry M. Levin, ed. 
Washington, D«C.: The Brookings Institution, 1970. 
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The two authors, both from Temple University, examine a critical 
Issue raised by the movement toward community control — the effect 
of decentralization on the collective bargaining of teacher contracts. 
In their survey of teachers attending summer education courses, the 
authors found that teachers are also dissatisfied with policy making 
at the level of a central board of education and that they believe 
authority should be localized, with teachers playing a larger role 
In the dedslon^making process. 

However, teachers are unwilling to compromise on Issues that may af- 
fect salary or Job security; therefore, the established procedures of 
collective bargaining with a central authority are still supported by 
the majority. The American Federation of Teachers and the National 
Education Afisoclatlon have recognized the difficulties Inherent In 
contractual bargaining at the local level, as shown In their cautious, 
and at times negative, approach to the Issue of community control. 
What: the authors see as the most likely solution Is a type of master 
agreement*- local agreement set-^up, similar to that used by national 
and local chapters of large labor ualons. 



^tyers, Phyllis. "Schools: Morgan's Tentative Revolution." C ity 2, No. 6 
(1968) 6-14. 

This article Is a thorough description of Washington, D.C.*s community 
controlled Morgan Elementary School. 



Naslund, R.A. and Brown, CM. "School and the Community." Review of 
Educational Research 28 (1958) 16-28. 

This article deals more with attitudes In community-school relations, 
demographic factors, and differences In degreta (and to a lesser ex- 
tent, kind) of citizen Involvement In education. The section on 
school-community Interaction is useftd. 



Noack, Ernest G.S. "The Satisfaction of Parents with Their Community 
Schools as a Measure of Effectiveness of the Decentralization of a School 
Systttn." Journal of Educational Research 65 (1972) 355-56. 

This empirical study asked two questions: 1) Are parenfi^ of a decen- . 
trallzed community school district more satisfied with their schools 
than parents of a regular centralized district and 2) Is the type of 
school district a better Indicator of a parent's satisfaction with 
the schools than the parent's race or age? The answer to both ques- 
tions was yes. How the survey was conducted and results complied Is 
detailed In the article. 
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O'Neal, John F. "The Status, Structure, and Function of Citizens Advisory 
Committees." Journal of Educational Research 55 (1961) 29-32. 

The article reports on an unpublished Ph.D. dissertation which covered ^ 
a surv^ conducted In 678 school districts In New York State whose 
public schools maintain & twelve grade program. The study Is concerned 



only with school distrlct-wlde lay advisory committees established 
on a purely ertra^^legal basis. Questionnaires were returned by 80.5 
percent of the districts surveyed. The Information thus amassed covers 
a wide spectrum of aspects surrounding the function of citizens advis- 
ory committees and is quite valuable, eveii though detailed. 

Oscar8on» J.M. "Community Involvement in Accountability." Journal of 
Research and Development in Education 5 (1971) 79-86. 

This article details the structure of the Indianapolis Model Cities 
School Program, in which citizen participation became a fully incor- 
porated factor. The emphasis falls entirely on the organization of 
the new administrative structure; thus charts are provided to Indicate 
its hierarchy and its way of operating. The article would be of value 
to those Interested in the mechanics of implementing large'-scale 
citizen participation. 



Ovslew, Leon. "When Citizens Participate." Educational Leadership 19 
(1961) 31-41. 

While advocating the value of citizens curriculum coimnlttees, Mr. Ovslew 
emphasizes that these committees must exist in an advisory capacity. 
He believes decision making must remain the province and responsibility 
of professional educators. 



Parent Involvement in Compensatory Education Programs . Research memoran- 
dum prepared for the Office of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation, United 
States Office of Education. Palo Alto, California: Educational Policy 
Research Center, Stanford Research Institute, 1973. 

The first paragraph of this excellent paper (prepared by Marian Stearns 
and Susan Peterson) reviews the research on parental participation in 
compensatory education programs and proposes several theoretical models 
for defining and understanding the parent participation process. The 
move toward parent Involvement was the combined result of the "maximum 
feasible participation" mandate and the recognition that the home en- 
vironment was a critical factor in the chlld^s ability to learn. Four 
programs are reviewed by the authors — Right to Read, ESEA Title I, 
Follow Through, and the Blllngual/Blcultural Program. 

In spite of the lack of good research on the topic, the authors conclude 
that parent Involvenent is an important element of compensatory programs 
They state three basic roles of parent Involvement: 1) parents as home 
tutors for their own children, 2) parents as paid school staff (para- 
professionals) , and 3) parents as advisors and decision makers o In all; 
of the above programs, most enphasls was placed on the role of "parent 
as decision maker." And in all the programs, some evidence on "input- 
output" measures showed that parent participation did Increase children* 
achievement. However, such findings are tempered by the sobering fact 
that: compensatory programs, in general ^^^yc^ shown very limited results. 
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The authors delineate four models for the basic philosophy behind 
compensatory programs: 1) the environmental deficit model, 2) the 
8chool*as-failure model, 3) the social structural change models and 
4) the cultural differences model. They discuss the four programs 
In terms o^ these several philosophies « 

Models are also presented, as well as evidence from studies, for the 
processes involved in the parent-input-achlevement-cutput interaction. 
Among the ideas forwarded are the following factors affecting children's 
performance: increased motivation, skill acquisition^ parental confi- 
dence, program changes in the schools, and parent fate control. The 
authors discuss why the compensatory programs have not succeeded as 
hoped and call for further research and mutual understanding between 
school officials and the community. 

The second part, written by Meredith L. Robinson and Thomas C. Thomas, 
discusses policy questions and Implications and makes specific recom- 
mendations about the federal role. 



"Parental Control of Schools Urged by Catholic Group.** Christian Century , 
22 September. 1971, p. 1103. 

The article describes the report Bf a Roman Catholic school study com- 
mission In Chicago, which recommends community control of parochial 
schools and the incorporation of parochial schools separately from 
parishes . 



Paxmenter, Tom. Power to the People Through Title I? ^laybe . Inequality 
in Education, No. 6. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Center for Law and Educa- 
tion, Harvard University. 

Two studies of Title I-related community organizations are presented in 
this article. The people of the small rural community of Calais, M^'^ne, 
and the city of Providence, Rhode Island, are both organizing over the 
issue of poor administration of Title I funds. 

As much of the article deals with the role of the lawyer in community 
organization and action, it raises many questions about the correct 
amount and type of legal Involvement in community affairs. 

Parsons, Tim. "The Community School Movement.*' Community Issues , Vol. 2, 
Noc 6o Flushing, New York: Institute for Community Studies, Queens College, 
1970. 

In this extremely useful source of information on existing community- 
orletLted schools as of 1970, thlrt:>^ separate schools or systems are cat- 
alogued with a discussion of the history and problem issues in each 
case. In his first chapters the author provides some clarification on 
basic theory of community control and enumerates several enlightening 
findings of his survey. Among the general conclusions of the study are 
the following: that parents tend to be innovative in curriculum develop- 
ment, that parent involvement is much greater in community schools, and 
that the only places where basic change occurs in the inner city are 
the alternative institutions. ^'Strategies for control" are considered 
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for the assumption of power and responsibility/ by parents. 

The author concludes that a greater variety of community-controlled 
schools should be attempted and given a fair chance to prove them- 
selves and that the present educational establishment must stop be- 
ing so defensive and protective of their own Interests. Addresses 
of all the schools surveyed are provided for further Information. 

Perrone, VI to. ''Parents as Partners." Urban Review 5 (1971) 35-40. 

Mr. Perrone, Dean of the New School of Behavioral Studies at the 
University of North Dakota, reviews the desirability of parent par- 
ticipation, then presents various alternatives (Including parent coun- 
cils and listening centers) which might be used to foster parent In- 
volvement . 



Pfautz, Harold W. "The Black Community, the Community School, and the 
Socialization Process: Some Caveats." In Community Control of Schools , 
Henry M. Levin, ed. Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1970. 

Pfautz's caveats concerning the urban black movement toward community 
control of schools revolve around his contention that the movement Is 
primarily political rather than educational. Pfautz,. who Is a profes- 
sor at Brown University y claims that the urban schools are obvious 
targets for the black political movements and warns that community 
control provides no Inherent guarantees of quality, or even Improved, 
education for ghetto blacks. 

A sociological analysis of inner-city black neighborhoods reveals that 
the concept of "community" is more myth than reality; there is little 
leadership or expertise, insufficient economic resources, and no real 
"sense of community." Pfautz not only argues that the community school 
Is an impractical goal, but also that the theory is not educationally 
sound. His major claim is that integrated schools have been shown to 
of greater benefit to black children than have segregated schools, 
and that segregated education has negative outcomes both for academic 
achievement and the socialization process. The concept of the segre- 
gated coimnunlty school works against the ideal of a democratic and 
"racially heterogeneous" nation and will only promote further racial 
Isolation, exclusion, and conflict. 

Picischl, Barbara Ann. "Urban Ccumunity School." Momentum 2, No. 2 (1971) 
26-31. 

The author describes the first two years o£ the Urban Community School, 
a nonpublic community school in Cleveland formed by the merger of two 
falling, traditional Catholic elementary schools. 

Ravltch, Diane. "Community Control Revisted." Conmientary 53, No» 2 
(1972) 69-74. 



In this very useful article Ravltch evaluates the educational uuccess 
of the New York City Ocean Hill-Brownsville district during its 
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three-year existence. She begins with a review of the ^rlalms made 
by supporters and opponents of community control at the outset and 
during the three' years, then looks at the claims made for reading 
achievement It^ the district, and the reading achievement at the end 
of the three years* Her conclusions as to the educational success 
of community control, in this case, are pessimlatlc. Comments, with 
Ravltch*s reactions, appear in the June 1972 Commentary , pages 16-22. 



Recruitment Leadership and Training Institute. Community Parity in 
Federally Funded Programs , position paper. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, June 1972. 

This paper of the Institute chaired by Bernard Watson of Temple Univer- 
sity presents a cogently argued position for more active community par- 
ticipation in local educational policy making. The authors call upon 
the United States Office of Education to take the leadership in plan- 
ning and financing local programs in order to offset the unevenly dis- 
tributed power and quality in education between rich anu poor areas. 
The present educational bureaucracy has consistently undermined or 
ignored parent-proposed Improvements in the schools; the lack of ac- 
countability and the defenslveness of the professionals have made the 
educational system a monopoly that is insensitive to the laws of supply 
and demand and the needs of the public it serves. 

The paper enumerates detailed possibilities for increased parity in 
educational programs and community Involvement. Federal funds for 
planning, organizing, and executing programs to promote parity are 
demanded of the Office of Education. Specifics Include: a five-year 
funding period, parent and citizen employment, reimbursement of ex- 
penses incurred by citizen participants, fifty percent parent represen- 
tation on community beards, and coimunlcatlon and coordination with 
other agencies. Discussions of the theories of Fantlni, Havlghurst, 
and Janowitz are presented, as well as various current and possible 
models of community participation. Of the two alternatives, functional 
community participation and functional community control, the paper 
seems to favor real control. 

Renmlein, Madallne Kinter. "A Lawyer Looks at Parent Participation." 
National Elementary Principal 36, No. 1 (1957) 37-44. 

The author examines the issue of parent participation in the schools 
from the legal viewpoint, exposing some of the possible legal pitfalls 
that may be overlooked in the movement toward community Involvement. 
Among issues discussed are the legal reaponslbllltles of the elected 
board and school officials, the liability of parents in schools, dona- 
tions of gifts and services, and legal rights of parents and citizens. 



Rempson, Joe L. "Community Control of Local School Boards." Teachers 
College Record 68, No. 7 (1967) 571-78. 

Focusing on improving education in Harlem and other black ghettos, the 
author seeks an explanation and correction for low achievement in these 
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schools. On the assumption that the responsibility lies with both 
the schools and the whole conmiunity, he submits a proposal for prac-- 
tical action aimed at Integrating school and community in corrective 
effort. School boards and PTA, coordination of all public activities 
in the community and adult education programs, are considered. 

•'Review of 1956: Citizens' Groups." School Executive 76 (1957) 70-71. 

This article lists a large number of activities undertaken by citizens' 
groups in 1956. While the activities are only briefly summarized and 
are not analyzed in detail, they may give the reader an idea of citizen 
participation methods of that period. 



Rich, Leslie. ''Newark's Parent-Powered School: Springfield Avenue Com- 
munity School." American Education 7 (1971) 35-39. 

The Springfield Avenue Ccmmunlty School in Newark, New Jersey, is a 
ghetto school run by parents. This article describes briefly and elo- 
quently both how that primary (first to fourth grades) school functions 
and the principles that underlie it. Included are comments by both 
parents and teachers, interspersed with observations on all aspects of 
the school's operations. 



Riles, Wilson C. "Parents Advise on Policy." American Education 4 (1968) 
24-25. 

Wilson Riles, at the time Director of the Office of Compensatory Educa- 
tion for the Calitomla State Department of Education, discusses that 
state's experiences in the first two years of the existence of local 
advisory committees mandated by the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. He speaks favorably of the experiment, mentioning, among other 
things, the pleasant surprise felt by many administrators who had been 
heistant to work with lower income parents, and he cites specific cases. 



Rlppey, Robert M. "The Researcher in the Community." School Review 79, 
No. 1 (1970) 133-40. 

Relating his own experience as a resea&rcher and evaluator of the Woodlawn 
Experimental School District in Chicago, Mr. Rippey deals more with the 
general difficulties of evaluation attempts in experimental community 
schools than with the specifics of the Woodlawn Project. Purposes and 
goals of the ev&Iuation effort are discussed, and advice Is offered to 
other researchers working with community schools. One of the conclusions 
reached by the evaluation was that parents had become significantly more 
involved in school affairs and planning. 



Roaden, Arliss L. "Citisen Participation in School Affairs in Two Southern 
Cities." Theory into Practic<i 8 (1969) 255-60. 

The two cities surveyed are Atlanta, Georgia, and Huntsville, Alabama. 
?he first part of the article surveys citizen participation programs in 



Atlanta, suggesting that, while they are not too prevalent at the 
present time, the germ of the Idea has been planted. The most suc- 
cessful program In Huntsvllle Involves the Association of Huntsvllle 
Area Companies, not rightfully a citizen participation organization. 
The lack of Interest In community control Is attributed to the histori- 
cal docility of the Southern black and the elitist manifestations of 
power common In Southern cities. 



Rosen, Joseph. ^'Elack Involvement In School Affairs.'* Illinois School 
Journal 49 (1969) 38-41. 

This brief essay, consisting of an exhortation for Increased citizen 
participation In urban schools. Is cogent, but breaks no new ground. 
The author's main point Is that the current dilemmas facing urban 
schools cannot be resolved without Involving the community In all as- 
pects of school management. 



Rosenbaum, David. **A Capital Success Story." New York Times , 9 January 
1969, p. 68. 

The article Is a brief but useful description of the Morgan Community 
School in Washington, D.C., a school successfully decentralized and 
community controlled, according to the author. 



Rosenthal, Alan, ed. Governing Education . Garden City: Doubleday, 1969. 

Mr. Rosenthal's compendium includes lengthy selections by experts in 
education. Part 2, "Community Influences on Public School Policy," is 
most relevant to the issue of citizen participation, although the 
volume does contain other chapters germane to that topic. Each section 
of the book is briefly commented upon by the editor in an introduction 
that both encapsulates the content of the succeeding art^cjle? ^and ex- 
plains why they are included. The following chapters In part 2 discuss 
concerns paieticularly relevant to citizen participation and are all 
annotated separately. 

Beetles 1. Citizen Attitudes, Community Elites And School Decisions. 
Agger, Robert F.. "The Politics of Local Education." 
Gross, Neal. '^ftio Applies What IClnd of Pressures?" 
Klmbrough, Ralph B. "An Informal Arrangement for Influence over 
Basic Policy." 

Kerr, Norman D. (pseudonym)^ "The School Board as an Agency of 
Legitimation." 

Section 2. Professional Educators Under Pressure. 
Cans, Herbert J. "The New School System." 
Swanson, Bert E. "Two Strategies for Power." 
Vidlch, Arthur J. ancK Bensman, Joseph. "The Clash of Class 
Interests." 

Also included is an extensive selected bibliography. 
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Rushing » Joe B. ''Involving the Cosaaunlty In School Planning/* American 
School Board Journal 141, No. 1 (1960) 18-19. 

This description of the success of a Texas school district In building 
support for the school programT* particularly for a bond issue, through 
the use of a "Citizens Advisory Committee" created by the School Board 
itself, enun^rAtes the organizational principles the board successfully 
followed. 



Salz, Arthur E. "Local Control vs. Professionalism." Phi Delta Kappan 
50, No. 6 (1969) 332-34. 

Defining the basic conflict for political power between the lay com- 
munity and the "professional" teachers in the making of policy in urban 
schools, Salz traces the simultaneous development of the community con- 
trol movement and the increasing strength of the teachers unions and 
concludes that conflict between the two factions is inevitable. Recog- 
nizing the legitimacy of both community and educators claims, he pre- 
dicts controversy and hard negotiations in the future. 



Smith, Donald H. "Changing Controls in Ghetto Schools." Phi Delta Kappan 
49, No. 8 (1968) 451-52. 

The director of the Center for Inner City Studies at Northeastern Illi- 
nois State College disagr«ri^ with tl.^ conclusions of the Coleman Report 
that integration improves Zhm achievement of black children. Instead, 
he calls for sweeping refoniLs for black control and personnel in pre- 
dominantly black schools. Such schools, rather than integrated middle- 
class schools, will have the necessary positive effect on the black 
school children's self concepts and sense of control and should raise 
academic achievement levels. 



Steel, Lewis M. "Community Control and the Courts." Community Issues , 
Vol. 1, No. 5. Flushing, N«cf York: Institute for Community Studies, 
Queens College, I769. 

In this case study by a former attorney for the NAACP of the role of 
the courts in the Neiw York City decentralization dispute of 1968 three 
different fruits are described. Steel discusses the Implications of the 
Judicial rulings, all of which supported the white educational estab- 
lishment Against the claims of the blacks of Ocean Hill- Brownsville. 
He claims that the courts are strangling the black movement by their 
initial decisions against compulsory desegregation and their present 
decisions against decentralised community c^n'^rnl e£ schools. He 
challenges tiie fairness of the courts' past rulings and calls for re- 
sponsible support from the Judiciary so that black-white relations do 
not further deteriorate. 
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StTMt, Scott W. "How Far Can Parants Go?" National Elamantary Principal 
36, No. 1 (1957) 11-20. 



The principal of an elementary school discusses the question of parent- 
citizen participation In formulatlve school policy. He rephrases the 
question "How Far Can Parents Go?*' Into ''How far can the principal and 
staff go with the parents to plan curriculum?*' Street discusses the 
need for confidence and expertise on the part of principal and faculty, 
for understanding the group process, and for giving enough time and ef- 
fort to allow full community involvement. He Illustrates his position 
with two personal experiences of cooperation with parents in planning 
and policy making. 



Thomas, Arthur E. "Community Power and Student Rights.** Harvard Educa- 
tional Review 42, No. 2 (1972) 173-216. 

Thomas, the founder and director of the Center for the Study of Student 
Citizenship, Rights, and Responsibilities in Dayton, Ohio, argues that 
one of the most effective and necessary ways of beginning to organize 
community control of schools as well as to achieve humane and effective 
education for black children is to develop legal channels to protect 
student rights. His concern is for everything from school rules and 
regulations to court cases around tracking and expulsion. Thomas fo- 
cuses on new interpretations and uses of the law to confront racist 
educational channeling and general mlseducation of blacks. Demonstrat- 
ing the psychologically liberating aspects of using the law to give 
students and their parents a new sense of control over their Uvea, 
the author uses many examples from the Dayton, Ohio, school system. 



Tirado, R. C« **Different Approach to School and Community Relations in a 
Depressed Community." Journal of Educational Sociology 36 (1963) 310-18. 

After castigating the traditional approach schools take in their rela- 
tionship with the community, the author describes a case study he and 
colleagues undertook in a depressed community in Puerto Rico in which 
they supplanted the traditional PTA Executive Board, dominated by a 
small group, with a more democratic and flexible Advisory Council. The 
initial results (the article was written shortly after the plan was be- 
gun) are detailed in the article. 

The United Teacher . Published by United Federation of Teachers, New York 
City and UFT advertisements in New York Times , **News of the Week in Review" 
section. 

The union's o\m newspaper and the weekly column by UFT President Albert 
Shanker are the best sources of the organization's position on the New 
York City controversy of 1968 and in the continuing conflict over de- 
centralization since then. Some of the main issues raised during the 
1968 period are: 1) role of Ford Foundation in the Ocean Hill-Browns- 
ville district, 2,^ harassment of JFT teachers by community governing 
boards, 3) transfer and dismissal of teachers without due process, 4) 
racism and black anti-semitism, 5) role of UFT in innovative elementary 
schools, 6) operation of interim schools during the strike by UFT teachers, 
7) the impact of decentralization and community control. See, for ex- 
ample. United Teacher , 16 October 1968, 6 NovcAiber 1968; New York Times ' 
advertisements, 15 August 1971, 13 Ttbruasy 1972. 
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Usdan, Michael D., and Nystrand, R. 0. "Tc/wards Participation Decision- 
Making: The Impact of Community Action Programs." Teachers College Record 
68 (1966) 95-106. 

Focusing on what they term an Increasingly significant encroachment 
taking place on the once undisputed domain of the professional educa- 
tor, the authors examine the Community Action Programs established 
under Title llA of the Economic Oppoirtunlty Act of 1964 and conclude 
that there are certain definable factors for concern by urban educators. 



Walter, Stephen E. and Strelt, Kenneth. ^'Community Control In Education." 
Clearinghouse Review (May 1973) 13-14. 

The authors survey the current legal setting for efforts at community 
control and decentralization, given a school board either amenable or 
hostile to a community's demands. The article refers to literature on 
community control attempts to New York City, Philadelphia, Washington, 
D.C., Boston, and Detroit. It also mentions three frequently cited 
federal cases having to do with community control of education: Oliver 
V. Donovan, 293 F. Supp. 958 (New York, 1968); Owens v. School Comm. of 
Boston, 304 F. Supp. 1327 (Massachusetts, 1969); and Norwalk COAE v. 
Norwalk Board of Education, 298 F. Supp. 213 (Connecticut, 1969). The 
article also refers to a 1973 U.S. Supreme Court decision, which gives 
some Indication of the thinking of the members of the Supreme Court: 
San Antonio Independent School District v. Rodriguez, 41 U.S.L.W. 4407 
(U.S., March 21, 1973). 



Weinberg, Meyer. "Educational Bureaucracy and Educational Change." Inte- 
grated Education 7, No. 5 (1969) 39-48. 

Weinberg discussed the contemporary educational bureaucracy and possi- 
bilities and proposals for change, particularly for community control 
of schools. 



Weinman, Janice. "Local Control over Formal EducaVtlon In Two American 
Indian Communities: A Preliminary Step toward Cultural Survlvi^l." Review 
of Educational Research 42, No. 4 (1972) 533-39. 

The author reports on her findings as a participant-observer in two 
Pueblo Indian communities, San Juan and Santa Clara. She explores the 
primary assumptions behind proposals for complete community control: 
actual community control of education by the adult generation leads to 
greater relevancy of adult behavior, which leads to a sense of efficacy 
developed by the adult generation, which is transferred to children, 
tfho then are more motivated to achieve in school. The differences be- 
tween the two communities are detailed to illustrate the need for flex- 
ibility and differentiated treatment in applying and developing the 
local control idea in different settings. She concludes that the primary 
value of local control initially is the opportunity to define which skills 
and aspects of Indian culture should be included in formal education to 
make it more relevant to the local conmunities * values and needs. 



Wel8sman, Harold H. Community Councils and Community Control; The 
Workings of Democratic Mythology > Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1970. 

The major purpose of this study is to develop a model for understanding 
how community councils operate and how they might be more effective. 
Finally chosen is the ''exchange model," which links individual, group, 
and organizational behavior to anticipated return. The author's focus 
is much more on organization maintenance than on goal attainment, al- 
though one seriously out of balance with the other risks collapse. As 
a means of evaluating potential projects and coalitions, means and par* 
tldpation, the exchange model provides a steady measure. 

Specifically , fthe book describes the growth and disintegration of the 
"Du Pont'' Neighborhood Council from 1955 to 1969. As an interesting, 
* down-to-earth, and practical study of the "exchanges" made within one 
urban community council over a fourteen-year period, the book is a suc- 
cess. Mr. Weissman details the various ethnic, religious, and class 
groupings in the community and focuses on the exact goals, tactics, and 
structures which made cooperation between so many diverse people pos- 
sible. His analysis is sufficiently rooted in the everyday realities 
of urban neighborhood politics as to be useful reading for anyone think- 
ing of organizing across class, racial, or religious lines. In fact, 
as a careful guide to council building anywhere, the book has much to 
offer in the way of good common sense. 

Wheaton, Lucille. "A Citizen's View of Citizens' Committees." Journal 
of Secondary Education 36 (1961) 138-40. 

This brief article consists of an address given by Ms. Wheaton, Presi- 
dent of the Delano, California, Council, P.T.A. , to a group of educa- 
tors. Ms. Wheaton discusses her views as to how and why citizens com- 
mittees should be called into being. Despite its brevity the article 
is thoughtful and informative. 



Wilcox, Preston R. "The Community-Centered School." In Radical School 
Reform , Neal Gross, ed. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1969. 

Wilcox's initial claim is that public education is in reality a dual 
system — one for white students and the other for blacks, both controlled 
by white educators. The schools are based on white, middle-class values 
and asstonptions and exist for the protection and advancement of the 
white majority. The community control movement is the fight of blacks 
and the poor to control their half of the system and make it responsive 
to the pressing needs of their children and their communities. Wilcox 
calls for both community-controlled and community- centered schools run 
by blacks for blacks, including the adults. Besides being an accultura- 
tion tool and educational Instrument, the school must be a real com- 
munity center for recreation, cultural expression, and political action. 

The author does not understand the community school to be ethnically or 
racially exclusive or separatist; Instead it would permit direct parti- 
cipation for all residents of the cities in their own social and economic 
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advancement. Among the roles and tasks that Wilcox anticipates for the 
community school are the following: a redistribution of power, a new 
citizen-parent-student alliance, adult education and involvement in 
schools, economic developinent, mutual aid activities, and information 
and communication services. For Wilcox, (#xich reforms go beyond black 
political considerations to involve the very "relevance of education 
to life.*' Many useful, specific suggestions for citizen participation 
are given. 



Wray, Jessie E. "Alternative Systems of Education." Integrated Education 
8, No. 6 (1970) 39-40. 

The article, by the coordinator of Milwaukee's Federation of Independent 
Community Schools, describes these Milwaukee community schools. 

Young, Whitney M., Jr. "Minorities and Community Control of the Schools." 
Journal of Negro Education 38 (1969) 285-90. 

After denoupxing the traditional control of schools by the white middle 
class and the paternalistic overtones involved, Mr. Young speaks favor- 
ably of local control of schools. He points out the psychological ad- 
vantages of local control for both pupils and parents, discusses the 
issue of school finance (one of the major considerations in community 
control), calls for a new system of teacher internships and faculty 
distribution, and refutes the misgivings of critics of community control. 

See also Section 1 for 

Berger, Michael L. "Community Control of Schools." 
Katz, Michael B. Class, Bureaucracy» and Schools . 

See also Section 2 for 

Arnstein, Sherry R. "Eight Rungs on the Ladder of Citizen Participation." 

See also Section 3 for 

Rempson, Joe L. "Community Control of Local School Boards." 

See also Section 4 for 

Alsworth, Philip, and Woock, Roger R. "Ocean Hill-Brownsville," 

Brownell, Samuel M. "Desirable Characteristics of Decentralized 
School Systems." 

"The Bundy Report: A Critical Analysis." 

Cohen, David K. "The Price of Community Control." 

Cunningham, Luvern L. "Decentralization: A Forward Step?" 

Deer, R. L. "Meeting Community Demand for Decentralization of Control." 

Epstein, Jason. "The Politics of School Decentralization." 

Fantini, Mario. "Implementing Equal Educational Opportunity." 
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Feathers tone, Joseph. "Community Control of Our Schools." 

Feathers tone » R. L., and Hill, Frederick W. "Urban School Decentrali- 
zation." 

Fein, Leonard J. "The Limits of Liberalism." 
Glttell, bfarlly. Participants and Participation . 

Glttell, Marilyn. "Professionalism and Public Participation In Edu- 
cational Policy Making." 

Gittell, Marilyn. "Saving City Schools." 

Krlstol, Irving. "Decentralization for What?'* 

LaNoue, George R. 'Political Question in t^e Next Decade of Urban 
Education." 
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pollten Schools." 
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Slzer, Theodore R. "Report Analysis on the Bundy Report, *Re- 
connection for Learning.*" 

Steel, Lewis M. "Community Control and the Courts." 

Testamark, Jelen E., et al. "Case Presentation: I.S. 201." 

Tyack, David B. "The Tribe and the Common School." 
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Section 6: COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 



Buehrlng, Leo £• "New Pattern: Community Schools." Nation* s Schools 
61, No. 1 (1958) 35-39. 

A brief case study of the Flint, Michigan, school system as a func* 
tlonlng "community school" system, this Is a useful article. 



Campbell, Clyde M., ed. Toward Perfection In Learning . Midland, Michigan 
Pendell Publishing Co., 1969. 

Mr. Campbell was director of the Mott Institute for Community Improve- 
ment at the time this book was written. His work presents the early 
case histories of two community schools In Flint, Michigan, sponsored 
by the Mott Institute. 

Consisting of a series of essays written by the staff of the Institute 
on different aspects of the community school, this book Is an exposi- 
tion of the Institutes' objectives. Ideals, and plans regarding the 
community school. It covers a wide spectrum of Information related to 
that type of institution and to Its effectiveness; It should be of in- 
terest to anyone concerned with citizen participation. 



"The Community School." National Elementary Principal 52, Ho. 1 (1972) 
30. 

The community school is defined as a place in which the education of 
children and the activities of a community occur either alternately 
or simultaneously." The article projects the future of community 
schools and describes three pioneering community schools: Lowell, 
Massachusetts' Everywhere School; Chinatown Plaza in New York City; 
and the Stewart Hill School in Baltimore, Maryland. 



Goglia, Ralph M. "New Haven Turns to Year-Round Community Schools." 
Nation's Schools 80, No. 3 (1967) 62-64. 

The author describes the use of seven New Haven schools as community 
schools, functioning as an educational center, a neighborhood com- 
munity center, a center for community services and neighborhood life. 

Kelnur, Bernard G. "What It Takes to Get Community Schools Going." 
Nation's Schools 82, No. 3 (1968) 66-68. 

The article is a case description of the Philadelphia effort to estab- 
lish community schools tied to family, neighborhood, and other rele- 
vant institutions. 



Knurtson, H. T., "School-Community Relations." Review of Educational 
Research 28 (1958) 358-69. 
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The author points out the limits of the survey-type research In 
citizen participation and asks for research Into new methods and 
Ideas. The literature reviewed briefly here Is more or less con- 
cerned with communications and attitudes between educators and 
citizens. 



National Society for the Study of Education. The Fifty-Second Yearbook , 
Part II: The Community School. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. 

This entire volume Is germane to the Issue of citizen participation. 
Consisting of seventeen chapters by distinguished academicians, It 
discusses the many facets of establishing and maintaining a community 
school. The chapters are divided Into four sections. Section one, 
''Reorienting the Community-School Program, contains five chapters 
which attempt to explain the nature and the context of a community 
school. Three of these examine the concepts surrounding the com- 
munity school, one discussing the nature of American communities and 
one detailing methods for community study. 

The six chapters of the second section, "Distinctive Features of Com-^ 
munity Schools," are concerned with administration. They cover the 
program of the community school, its staff, its organization and ad- 
ministration. Its school buildings, its relationship with the com- 
munity, and its potential worth. 

Section three, "Educational and Social Experimentation Reflecting Com- 
munity-School Objectives," cites current and past experiments with the 
community school concept. The first chapter discusses a Michigan case 
study; the second speaks of the applicability of the community school 
concept to other countries, citing cases in five countries; the third 
speculates on the relation between the concept and communities of 
greater scope than have generally been considered; the fourth traces 
the community school concept to Utopian thought; and the fifth presents 
the development of the community school through the advent and subse- 
quent progress of the power age. 

Section four, "Looking Forward to Further Development of the Community 
School," in one chapter speculates favorably on the future of the com- 
munity school. 

Phi Delta Kappan 54, No. 3 (1972): "Community Education." 

The entire issue includes articles on most facets of community educa- 
tion. 



Saltzman, Henry. "The Community School in the Urban Setting." In Educa- 
tion in Depressed Areas , A. Harry Passow, ed. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1963. 

Saltzman discusses the "community school" concept — that of a school 
oriented toward the local community, but run and planned by professional 
educators rather than the members of the community themselves. The 
author recognizes the problems that educators have in understanding 
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and identifying with the poor urban areas and emphasizes the need for 
a sensitive, intelligent, and creative sta/ff for schools in urban areas. 

Four types of the ^'community school** concept are discussed: schools 
with 1) community-centered curriculum, 2) vocational-centered curriculum, 
3) community-centered functions, and 4) community service programs. 
The major needs he sees for his vision of the effective urban school 
are a multiagency planning process, excellent staff and faculty, pro- , 
grams for collective action oriented toward community needs, and cur- 
riculum enrichment and development. 



Seay, Maurice F, '^Community Schools as Rural Centers/' Phi Delta Kappan 
36, No. 1 (1954) 15-19. 

Seay discusses the various functions that the school can and should 
provide the rural community and shows hov; public participation in 
schools not only increases concern over quality education for the child- 
ren, but also benefits the members of the community by furthering ed- 
ucation and skill training and serving as the center for the rural com- 
munity to bring the people together for recreation and serious study. 



Stern, Aaron. ''Aims and Goals of Parent-School Interaction." National 
Elementary Principal 36, No. 1 (1957) 294-302. 

The author, then on the staff of Yale University's Child Study Center, 
emphasizes that the quality of & school reflects the level of parent- 
school interaction In the community. Because educational concerns now 
deal with the development of the "whole child,'* the specific need for 
the school to understand the community setting is recognized. The school 
must accept and work with the community in order for the community to ac- 
cept and work with the school; only, then will a valid educational envir- 
onment for the children be developed. Stem calls for real parent input 
and decision making, not just placation of the public and forming an or- 
ganization to "y^A'^s^y'' present school policy and programs. 



Totten, W. F. "Community Education, Best Hope for Society." School and 
Society 98 (1970) 410-13. 

The author. Director of the Mott Graduate Study Program in Community 
Education, examines the underlying tenets and justifications for com- 
munity schools, then narrows the focus of his study to Flint, Michigan, 
where community education has existed partially since 1935. He cites 
a series of statistics that seem to support his claim as to the ad- 
vantages of community education. 



Section 7: ADMINISTRATION AND ACCOUNTABILITY 



American Association of School Administrators. Educational Administra- 
tion In a Changing Community . Thirty-seventh Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: 
American Association of School Administrators (a department of the. National 
Education Association) , 1959. > 

A committee of th2 Association of School Administrators discusses the 
role of the school superintendent as community leader. The book has 
value as a historical reminder of how the administrative leaders viewed 
their role In the community and, consequently, the relationship appro- 
priate between school and community at the time this was published. 



Anderson, Vlvlenne, and Davles, Daniel R. Patterns of Educational Leader- 
ship . Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1956. 

Designed for educational administrators, this book presents a number of 
hypoth^.tical situations Involving hitman relations problems that might 
confront any school principal. Each (Chapter consists of selected case 
studies and is followed by questions designed to provoke thought by in- 
jecting the reader into the situation described and forcing him to con- 
sider the circumstances as well as possible courses of action. In ad- 
dition, successful programs are presented, with appropriate biblio- 
graphies, along with suggestions for coping with various problems. 
The threa chapters directly related to citizen participation are chapters 
3, "Developing a Community School,** 4, "School-Community Relations," and 
5, "Working with Parents." 

The book is light reading and would probably not be of interest to the 
scholar concerned with the more esoteric aspects of citizen participa- 
tion. It should be viewed as a "how-to" primer seeking to implant seeds 
of thought that might germinate with further study and consideration. 

Baker, Eva L. "Parents, Teachers, and Students as Data Sources for the 
Selection of Instructional Goals." American Educational Research Journal 
9, No. 3 (1972) 403-11. 

The article reports on a study of the feasibility of involving parents, 
teachers, and students in determining curriculum goals through the mech- 
anism of obtaining ratings from the three groups of the value of each 
of several measurable possible goals, then using objectives-based test- 
ing to evaluate actual achievement. The study concerned measurable ob- 
jectives in mathematics at the junior-high school level; it includes 
tabulations of the results. The approach used fits under the rubric 
of "needs-assessment." 



Blyth, Donald J. "Working with Parents in Disorganized Urban Community 
Areas." National Elementary Principal 36, No. 1 (1957) 68-73. 

The principal of the Brainard School in Chicago examines the problem of 
deteriorating school- community relations in urban areas that are under- 
going rapid economic and social changes. Having described the community 
"symptoms" of lowered residential desirability, crime, and broken homes 
and the school "symptoms" of increasing discipline problems and dimin- 
ished pupil readiness for school learning, he argues that the school 
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officials must first understand, accept, and adapt to the changing 
realities of local conditions, then redouble efforts, especially 
through the P.T.A., to strengthen school-coiranunity contact and co- 
operation. 



Buckley, William F., Jr. "A Valiant Effort at Compromise." National 
Review , 25 February 1969, p. 192. 

Buckley advocates a voucher system, each voucher to be used at the 
school of the individual parents' choice, as an alternative to the 
kind of decentralization plan attempted in Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
in New York City. 



Campbell, Roald R. *'The Folklore of Local School Control." School 
Review 67, No. 1 (1959) 1-16. 

Debunking the myth of local control of schools is the purpose of 
Campbell's article, which reviews the increasing involvement of the 
state and federal governments in all levels of educational policy 
and administration. He cites factors such as desegregation^ curri- 
culum and certification requirements, and financing to substantiate 
his claim that local authority should be very limited. Campbell 
calls for a working partnership of local, state« and federal author- 
ities, as well as consistent policy making and increased federal 
funding. 



Cochran, Leslie H. "An Ombudsman for Urban Schools.'' Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals 53, No. 335 (1969) 
57-64. 

As one possible element in a program of administrative reform of school 
systems, the "ombudsman" concept is here defined and discussed. The 
author includes aiii organizational pattern in which an ombudsman would 
be able to promote judicious reform. 



Cunningham, Luvern L. "Trends and Issues in Client Demands and System 
Responses." Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, Los Angeles, California, 8 February 1969. 
Available through ERIC, EDO 29357, FA 002121. Microfiche $.65; hard copy 
$3.29. 

Client systems are groups of students or citizens with a stake in the 
institution of education, who depend upon it, and who are motivated to 
take some action in its regard. Teachers comprise a third system with 
a professional Interest in education. Each system is a complex of sub- 
systems or subgroups with contradictory as well as complementary ex- 
pectations. Growing dissatisfaction with the level of teacher perform- 
ance Is reflected by the increasing struggle for participation in the 
affairs of schools by the two client systems and the professionals. 
Recommended school sysciem responses to these pressures include I) 
opening up to a consideration of subsystems needs, 2) dealing positively 



with problems of client system linkages, and 3) utilizing conten* 
porary rational decision-making procedures. (Annotation prepared 

by ERIC) 



Dady, Milan B, "Improving School-Community Relations." Journal of 
Research and Development in Education 5 (1972) 91-94. 

To improve school- community relations, Mr. Dady says that educati^rs 
must strive to remove the causes that have contributed to the public 
lack of confidence In the schools and must retut'n to the simpler 
face-to-face relations that laymen once had vlth school people. 
Schools must become less monolithic; school Issues must be explained 
In such ways as to be compreh & af^ble to laymen; parent partldpitttlon 
must be encouraged; and the harmful myths of the past must be dis- 
carded. 



Downs, Anthony. ''Competition and Community Schools." In Comnunlty Coptrol 
of Schools , Henry M. Levin, ed. Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1970. 

SGl^rtlng with the premise that large city school systems are eiiseotlally 
monopoly organizations, the author suggests the Injection of onpetl- 
tlon Into the educational system. Mr. Downs, of the Real Estate Re- 
search Corporation, discusses the possibilities and requirements for an 
educational program that would ensure quality through competition for 
resources and market. He outlines five basic requirements for a cornpe*- 
tltlve system: 1) a means for consumers to evaluate outputs, 2) the 
existence of alternative supplies, 3) the freedom offer sl$;nlf leant ly 
varying products, 4) consumer control over slgnlfi;.^it resources t and 
5) the freedom for consumer preference to Influence resource allocations. 

He makes several practical suggestions to promote limited competition 
among educational alternatives, including parental freedom to send their 
children to other than neighborhood schools and vouchers for educational 
services and facilities. He emphasizes the need for a valid and open 
system of evaluation of both educational processes and products. The 
obstacles and difficulties facing evaluation of education are emmeraced, 
such as the multiple aspects and goals of schooli^, the various factors 
affecting achievement, and professional resistance to external evalua* 
tion. The author recognizes the potential worth of decentralized com- 
munity-ccntrolled school systems, but insists that real educational al- 
ternatives must be provided to the public in order to permit a competi- 
tive structure that would guarantee better quality schools. 

Eiiiu ca.tional Technology 11, No. 1: Accountability in Education (1971). 

The entire issue covers a wide variety of the facets of accountability. 



Estes, Nolan. "The Concepts of Shared Power." Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals 55, No. 335 (1971) 69-75. 
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First enumerating the pressures on school administrators to share povrer 
with parents, students, teachers, and other groups, the author explores 
the implications for school principals of sharing pover and aoalyres the 
proper roles for the principal in school structures vith a nore diffused 
power structure. 

Fantini, Mario D. "Needed: Radical Reform of Schools to Make Accounta- 
bility Work." Nation's Schools 59, No. 5 (1972) 56-58. 

Fantini argues that current pressures from the public for accountability 
by professional educators vill not be net without specific refoms in 
the structure of public education. 

Friedman, Milton. "Decentralizing Schools." Newsweek, 21 November 1968, 
p. 100. 

This is a concise presentation of Friedman's plan to introduce competi- 
tion in schooling by the use of vouchers, good at the school of the 
parents' choice. 

Friedman, MiUon. "The Voucher Idea." New York Times Magazine , 23 Septem- 
ber 1973, p. 22. 

One of the nation's leading economists outlinea his program for a voucher 
systmm of education. Friedman contends that the educational establish- 
ment must accept the competition of the open market if educational equal- 
ity is to improve. He proposes government-funded vouchers be given to 
each family for each child so that each "client" can choose among var- 
ious educational activities and institutions. 

Much of the article consists of Friedman's defense of his proposal against 
many charges and criticisms. Such iiisues as segregation, parochial schools, 
and social class are discussed. 

Goldhaimser, Keith. "Citisen Farticipation and Criticism of Education" 
American School Board Journal 132 (19!;6) 27-28. 

The author begina by divorcing the mil minority cf destructive critics 
of education from the 1— inse majority of constructively concerned citizens • 
It is on matters involving this latter group that he wishes to concentrate, 
specifically on the ne«d to countervail the decrease In cititen participa- 
tion that hae emerged as a reault of the continued expansion and increasod 
profeesionaliem of the educational system. After generally citing bene- 
fits to be expectmd from a retuni to increased citisen participation, he 
proposes a generalismd three*^lnt program, fhe essance of this program 
ipvolvee the individual school system's concocting means by which to bettor 
inform and motivate the cititenry, thus facilitating their involvement. 

Coldhsmmsr, Keith. "School Administrator and His Cowunity." American 
School Eoard Journal 134 (1957) 35-37. 

After first tracing the historical development of Americans schools 
from simple, locally oootrolled institutione to complex, state-cou- 
trollmd and highly professlort^lised systems, the author examines psych- 
ologicml sourcms of potential conflict betwmen the professional school 
m^mlstrator sod local community members. He proposes three very 
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g€0€ral techniques to avoid such conflict: 1) increasing citizen par- 
ticipation, 2) expanding the flov of information about the schools to 
the comnunity, and 3) avoiding paternalistic attitudes on the part of 
adainistrstors. 



Grlnnellt J- £•» end Young, Raymond J. The School and thfe CowBiunity . 
New York: The Ronald Preas, 1955. 

In order to provide a sunnary of the vsrious sspects of school-cosnunity 
relations, the suthors hsve coapiled s series of essays, vritten by 
specislists, on s panoply of relevant topics. The work itself is di- 
rected priaarily at teachers and adninistrstors, but the nature of the 
material is such thst it can be of vslue to s vide vsriety of resders. 

The first part, concerned with the educational relationship between 
the comunity end the school and how best to utilise coBBunlty re-* 
sources, is relevant to citizen participation. Of particular worth are 
chapter 7, 'Citizen Interest snd Psrticipstion,*' by G. D. McGrath, which 
discusses c .tizen sdvidory connittees st length snd contsins s biblio- 
grsphy; chspter 8, **The Psrfmt Teacher Associstion snd Other Psrent 
Groups^" by Rsynond J. Young, concerned with the history, purpose, snd 
potsibilities of the P.T.A. and including a list of supplementsry read- 
ings; snd chspter 9, **The Public School snd CooDunity Religious Orgsn- 
izations," by Rayaond J. Young, which examines the historical relation- 
ship of the two, surveys the legsl questions involved, covers the issue 
of 'released time/* suggests ways the two can cooperste, and lists sup- 
pleMntary irorks. 



Gross, Neal* Who Runs Our Schools ? New York: John Wiley snd Sons, 1958. 

ftecauae the author believM that superintendents and school board mea- 
bers mn our schools, he concentrates on presenting the research find- 
ings about these two groups and hoLi they feel about their Jobs, ac- 
cording to an extensive opinion survey of hslf the superintendents and 
school bosrd Mabers in Kassschusetts in the scadenic year 1952-53. 

Chapter headings are in the fons of explicit, rhetorical questions 
(ex. **Uho blocks the public schools?'* Who supports the public schools?") 
which sccurstely reflect the subject astter dealt %rlth in their re- 
spective sections, slwsys as seen through the ^es of the respondents. 
Since questions such as the two cited above vust of necessity elicit 
answers involving coasnmity aenbers and organizations, the book is 
tangentially related to citizen participation, but at no point ia thia 
cnnaideration the primary focus of the material. While the author 'a 
caution to the reader regarding the error of generalizic< the reaults 
of the study ss spplicable to superintendents and achool board nambera 
everywhere ia correct, the book nevertheleaa serves as informative 
background material to any layman concerned with the opinlona of these 
two vital componeuta of the educational establishment. 
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Crossaan, Howard J. "Do School Districts H—d «a Oabudsaan?" Aaarican 
School Bosrd Journal 155 (1967) 6-7. 
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An argument In favor of ombudsmen for school districts, the article 
revlws the Swedish origins of the term and some attcnpts In the 
United States and elsewhere tf> create such a post. 



Harlng, Roy J, The Role of the Superintendent In the Interrelationship 
of School and Community , New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Colianbla Utdverslty, 1953. 

This book pri^ents the results of conference group discussions as- 
sociated with a 1952-53 Pennsylvania school project Initiated and 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania Association of District Superintendents 
and the Cooperative Program In Educational Administration, Middle 
Atlantic Region* It discusses a vide spectrum of considerations In- 
cluding suggestions as to how the superintendent can encourage public 
Interest In the schools, the importance of teaching and of teacher 
participation In community activities, learning how to utilise com- 
mtinlty resources, the role of P.T.A.s and how such organizations 
should be dealt with, school boards and how they can be Induced to 
operate so as to Increase parent participation, and how to create 
lay committees to advise on specific problems. 

Written from the point of view of the superintendent, this book is de- 
signed to help develop his understanding of the possibilities and re*- 
sponslbllltles of his office. Examples from participating school dis- 
tricts are presented. 



James, U. Thomas, and Levin, Henry M. ''Financing Community Schools/' 
In Community Control of Schools , Henry M. Levin, ed. Washington, D.C. : 
The Brookings Institution, 1970. 

The authors make two major suggestions for one of the more difficult 
practical problems facing the community control movement, the financ- 
ing of local schools: first, that no school district should be larger 
than one high school and its feeder elementary and Junior schools; 
second, that central school authorities should distribute monies to 
local districts in a lump-sum amount. 

Wanting to maintain the legitimacy of the concept of "community," the 
authors suggest boards for individual schools within each district 
coordinated by a district board. They also recognise the necessity 
for financial autonomy of local boards in order to guarantee free 
policy making and diverse and experimental programs that deal with 
community needs. The lump-sum amount given to a school should be de- 
termined by a variety of factors, especially enrollment else, special 
programs, and what the authors call the "degree of disadvantage" of 
the student body. Another Important suggestion is that monies be 
spent to train and educate the cammunity school board, and to provide 
expert advice, information, and a good evaluation system for the 
schools under the board's Jurisdiction. 



Klmbrough, Ralph B. "Bureaucratic Organisation and Educational Change." 
Educational Leadership 25 (1967) 220-24. 
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Although this article does not treat community control, it might be 
of interest to those who would like to know more about bureaucratic 
structures and hov they operate. The problem of change and how it 
is or is not accomplished within a bureaucratic structure might be 
useful to those seeking to cause such change* 



Knezevich, S. J, "Accountability and Why It Shouldn't Panic You/' 
American School Board Journal 159, No. 9 (1972) 62-65. 

In this readable discussion of the "new" accountability and step-by- 
step outline of what is involved in developing a plan of accountability, 
the author distinguishes the "new" accountability as a desire to hold 
schools responsible for results as well as for how money is spent. 



Krystal, Sheila, and Henrle, Samuel. Educational Accountability and 
Evaluation . PREP Report No. 35, United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C.: Government Privnting Office, 1972. 

This excellent paper is a thorough examination of the issue of ac- 
countability and evaluation, M±th recommends t iocs and case study il-* 
lustrations. Defining the ambiguous rubric of 'accountability" as a 
"philosophy of responsibility" or as the introduction of "system" into 
the educational process, the authors discuss the system theory of ed*- 
ucation, which, like that of piroduct- and process-oriented organic- 
tions, includes the elementii tif input, transformation, output, and 
feedback. The development of valid and useful feedback mechanisms 
through educational evaluation is at the crux of the accountability 
Issue. 

The changing ideology of the schools is traced from "sink or swim" 
responsibility, solely placed on the studeits* shoulders, to the 
"mastery learning" or "zero-reject" approach, in which the school is 
held respotisible for the academic success of each child. Although 
they are certainly in favor of accountability, the authors do have 
several important caveats, including the danger of reductionism in 
evaluation and the resistance of the prescmt educational establishment. 

At the heart of the accountability concept is educational evaluation. 
An insightful discussion of present techniques and hazards of evalua- 
tive methods is presented, \rLth great emphasis on further development 
of evaluative instruments. Among the types of evaluation mentioned 
are formative, summative, and cost-benefits assessment. The need 
for clear and definite value and goal setting is stressed as the 
basis for valid evaluation attempts. 

Several models of accountability programs are presented and discussed 
in detail. They include the well-known performance- contracting model, 
the voucher system, the external educational program audit, and systems 
analysis. The pros and cons of the above models are argued, and case 
studies of five projects are given. 

The paper also contains extensive and valuable bibliographies on all 
facets of the accountability issue. 
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Lachman, Sidney P. and Bresnick, D. "Edficational Ombudsman for New York 
City? • School and Society 99 (1971) 168-70, 

This well-written, concise, and cogent article proposes in detailed and 
systematic fashion the creation of an office of educational ombudsman 
for the New York City school system. After first briefly summarizing 
the history of the ombudsman, with emphasis on the New York community, 
the authors list the functions that they feel an educational ombudsman 
might perform. 



Lessinger, Leon "Accountability in Education.'' In Resources for Urban 
Schools: Better Use and Balance , Sterling M. McMurrin, ed. New York: 
Committee for Economic Development, 1971. 

This article, a summary of Mr. Lessinger 's book, Every Kid a Winner ; 
Accountability in Education , calls for a "proof-of-resuits" policy in 
public education. The commitments that educators and society have made 
in education have not been matched by feedback mechanisms and methods of 
evaluating if those commitments have been achieved. Lessinger calls for 
the competitive market process to enter education. School boards would 
hire commercial firms to fulfill "performance contracts^" with specified 
objectives, such as reducing the dropout rate, within a certain time 
period — and only if the program succeeds would the firm receive full 
payment. Incorporated in the plan is the use of an "independent accomp- 
lishment audit" to determine the program's results and a method of as- 
suming the program under the school's regular administration after the 
contract period ends. 

He also discusses other Issues such as the need for more federal funds 
for educational research and development and the "Producer-Consumer 
School District Contract" by which one school system can share a suc- 
cessful program with other interested districts. He proposes a voucher 
system in which private performance contracts can be made betwev^n in- 
dividual parents and educational institutions. Finally, he callti for 
the foundation of a society to study and promote the idea of accounta- 
bility in education. 



Lessinger, Leon M. Every Kid A Winner: Accountability in Educatio n. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1970. 

Leon Lessinger, former U. S. Associate Commissioner of Education, pre- 
sents a cogent argument for the concept of accountability in education 
and outlines a detailed Implementation plan. Lessinger would rely on 
professional and expert control of actual programs in schools; however, 
local communities would have authority over the experts and would set 
goals and policies. The author claims that, at present, neither the 
methods or objectives that promote accountability are found in the pro- 
fessional bureaucracy running the schools. His detailed proposal for a 
technology of "educational engineering" would create a competitive market 
in education, so that consumer checks on quality and cost would operate 
as they do in the commercial sphere. 

Lessinger proposes that local school boards determine what needs they have 
and, with the assistance of a profeasional support and management group. 



accept bids and plans from commercial education firms to contract for 
evaluation of performance. An integral element of the plan is the "in- 
dependent evaluator," who would Judge the program's success in measur- 
able "output'' terms. The firm would receive full payment only if its 
program succeeded according to preset goals and criteria. If the pro- 
gram is a success, it would be incorporated into the school's own cur- 
riculum and budget at the end of the trial period. Tne author dis- 
cusses the need for research and development money in education and 
how to finance his proposal on a national level. 

Mr. Lessinger provides a case study of the widely publicized antidrop- 
out program in Tex/arkana. He then emphasizes the need for cooperation 
between the lay community and professional educators, for the new ed- 
ucational technology that he foresees will require not only the exper- 
tise of the professional, but also a sound decision-making process and 
control of policy on the part of the public. 



Levin, Henry M. "A Conceptual Fraiiework for Accountability in Education." 
Occasional Paper 72-10, School of Education, Stanford University, Septem- 
ber, 1972. 

In an effort to establish a valid theoretical foundation for the ac- 
countability movement, Mr. Levin analyzes and discusses the concept of 
'"accountability," exploring four basic models: performance reporting, 
a technical process, a political process and an institutional process. 
The first two models concern how to measure actual achievement and pro- 
mote better achievement in schools, and the final two deal with the 
larger questions of "to whom and for what?" are the schools accountable. 
Levin believes the four models to be a result of the different values 
and experience of the educational theorists. 

A proposal for an ideal accountability system is forwarded, with a dis- 
cussion of the difficulties of implementing such a program in the cur- 
rent school system structure. True accountability requires the follow- 
ing steps:* 1) clear formulation of educational goals, expectations, 
and priorities by the public, 2) communication of these goals to the 
educator, 3) implementation of appropriate and effective programs under 
the expert guidance of the educator, 4) long- and short-term evaluation 
of the programs, and 5) feedback of results to both the educate;: and 
the public. Levin argues that such a model is an impossibility because 
of the present structure of American Schools. He believes a total re- 
organization of educational governance and process is necessary if the 
schools are to be held accountable for their actions by the taxpaylng 
public. 

Levin, Henry M. "Financing Education for the Urban Disadvantaged." In 
Resources for Urban Schools: Better Use and Balance , Sterling M. McMurrln, 
ed. New York: Committee for Economic Development, 1971. 

Levin deals with the difficult problem of providing adequate money, and 
ensuring proper use of such money, to the inner-city schools that most 
need it. Outlining the three major obstacles to adequate and proper 
financing of city schools, he then proposes antidotes and reforms to 
relieve the problems. At present, city schools are cheated of necessary 
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funds for two reasons: 1) the local property tax method of financing 
schools discriminates against poor areas, and 2) the costs for educa- 
tional facilities and personnel are higher in the cities. Levin be- 
lieves, however, that the states will soon be forced to revamp their 
system in order to provide at least equal, if not extra, funding for 
schools in urban areas. 

Because monies are presently distributed by districts rather than by 
individual schools, the poor and minority communities are often short- 
changed. The central board can allocate different amounts to the schools 
under its jurisdiction, and, more often than not, the schools serving 
the lower income black areas receive less money than their white middle- 
class counterparts. To offset this disparity. Levin proposes alloca- 
tion of funds on a school-by-school basis, determined by vital data on 
school achievement levels and student body makeup. 

llie greatest problem is that of ensuring that monies are properly ad- 
ministered and effectively used in valuable programs within individual 
schools. Calling for incentive systems to be instituted in the schools, 
the author proposes two possible models. The first, the ^'educational 
marketplace" idea, provides for real competition for students and re- 
sources between schools — with proponents such as Friedman, Downs, and 
Coleman. The second is the "community control^* model in which new in- 
novation and reform would be promoted through powerful local control 
and input into school policy and programs suited to community needs. 
Levin believes that these two models, or a combination of both, re- 
present real hope for the future of urban education. 



Levin, Henry M. , Guthrie, James W. , Kleindorfer, George B., and Stout, 
Robert T. "Capital Embodiment: A New Approach to Paying for Schools." 
In New Models for American Educ a tion , J. W. Guthrie and E. Wynne, eds. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Frentice-Hall , 1971. 

The basic premise of this thoughtful article is that compensatory fin- 
ancial resources must be allocated to public schools attended by lower- 
class and minority children. The striking disparities between the home 
environraents of upper- and lower-class children place great disadvan- 
tages on poor children, and rather than offsetting this imbalance, 
schools presently aggravate and reinforce these differences by pro- 
viding better educational opportunities in wealthy communities than In 
poor ones. To close this "opportunity gap" more money must be spent* 
on a per capita basis, for children of lower-middle and lower income 
families. Using the notiem of "^capital embodiment" — the amount of 
money invested in each child — the authors propose a method of financing 
schools that would equalize opportunities for all children by graduation 
from high school. 

A statewide property tax, augmented by other state revenues, would pro- 
vide the basis for school funding. The authors give an approximate 
example of the ratios of money that would need to be spent for lower- 
class children in order to equalize educational benefits by grade twelve. 
^^oney would be distributed, not by district, but by individual school 
according to vital data about the student body makeup which corrasponds 
to the general achievement level of the school. 
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Although such a financial system would require central administration 
on the state and city level, the authors insist that decisions con- 
cerning the use of the money must be made by local districts and in- 
dividual schools. Decentralized authority and community participation 
and/or control are emphasized as important steps toward the proper use 
of monies and development of programs. 



Lieberman, Myron. "An Overview of Accountability.*' Phi Delta Kappan 52, 
Ho. 4 (1970) 194-95. 

This brief article by the guest editor of the Kappan *s issue on account- 
ability is a very general overview of the question. Lieberman distin- 
guishes the two present models of accountability — 1) the "proof -of-results" 
model and 2) the consumer choice model — and claims that, if the public 
schools cannot prove that they are upgrading the education at reason- 
able cost, then alternative options will begin to develop to give the 
individual family the choice of where to send their children to school. 



Long, Carroll A., and Rose, B. Keith. ''Community Involvement in Educational 
Accountability." Phi Delta Kappan 54, No. 2 (1972) inner cover. 

The authors describe the model program devised by Phi Delta Kappan 
Commission on Educational Planning, which involves community members, 
teachers, administrators, and students in a goal-setting workshop. The 
goals of the program^ "Educational Goals and Objectives: A Model Program 
for Community and Professional Involve&kent," include setting priorities, 
increasing community participation and communication, improving program 
planning, and involving many groups in educational assessment. 



Mann, Dale. "A Principal's Handbook for Shared Control In Urban Neighbor- 
hood Schools." Unpublished paper, Teachers College, Coltimbia University, 
May, 1973. 

This paper is a "how-to" guide for the urban principal interested In 
increasing the amount of parent participation and control in the school. 
Mann emphasizes the concept of "shared control" between professionals 
and citizens and contends that such shared power will lead to such bene- 
ficial goals as improved educational achievement, increased Institutional 
responsiveness, and increased neighborhood support of the schcol. 

Mann's central proposal Is for the creation of neighborhood boards or 
groups that participate In the educational dedslonr-maklng process. 
Controversial questions concerning the composition and selection of the 
groups, the areas and amount of control exercised, the organization of 
the group, and prof esslonal- lay relations are treated, but not resolved 
by the author. The other controversial issue discussed is the problem 
of conflict in such shared control situations; however, the author be- 
lieves that a well-organized and responsible citizen c^oup will even- 
tually reduce problems and improve the educational quality of the school. 



McCall, T.D. "Urban Neighborhood Influences on High School Administration." 
^ School and Society 99 (1971) 172-74. 

ERIC 
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The author denounces the current nebulous. Ill-defined relationship 
between the educational administrator, the aducatioxial polity, and 
the community. He examines the theoretical confusion surrounding deal- 
ings between the educator and the pnHijrj*^ Tjji|^h have been put forth, 
and discusses enounced philosophies which might help define guidelines. 



McCloskey, Gordon. Education and Public Understanding . New York: Harper 
& Row, 1967* 

Directed toward school adminiLtrators, this book presents the case for 
increased accurate and extensive communication between the parties in- 
volved in education, the ^administrators , teachers, and parents. The 
perspective is that knowledge provides a better basis for action (in- 
cluding citizen participation) than ignorance and that increased under- 
standing facilitates educational improvements. Public understanding of 
the educational system is encouraged and examined on the many levels. 
One chpater presents a detailed analysis of a plan for "citizen councils" 
as the primary channel of citizen participation. The citizen's right 
to know is a basic premise for the discussion of citizen participation. 



McPherson, R. Bruce. "Administrators and the Inner-City Increase of Power." 
School Review 78, No. 1 (1969) 105-13. 

The former Associate Superintendent of the School District of Philadel- 
phia begins his discussion of community-professional relations with the 
claim that power is not finite or shared, but rather that the development 
of the community will create more power for all participants in the gov- 
ernance of local schools. McPherson argues for greater receptivity and 
leadership on the part of school administrators to include the community 
in policy and school affairs, because the lack of community Involvement 
to date Include both the reluctance and lack of initiatives of adminis- 
trators and the difficulty of effective community leadership. Established 
community organizations and local universities must reduce their influ- 
ence and encourage real community participation on a wide scale. 

Osview, Leon. Emerging Practices in School Administration . New York: 
Metropolitan School Study Council and Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration, 1953. 

In the 1950-51 school year the New York Metropolitan School Study Council 
sponsored a project of intervisltation of administrative teams in order 
to foster the exchange of '^as and determine the changing character of 
the district superintendent's job. This project developed its own life 
force and evolved into an organized process for identifying administra- 
tive innovations. Eventually, over 1600 cards were compiled, each list- 
ing an innovation or idea on school management. Mr. Osview has selected 
97 of those cards, each representing a promising way to accomplish a 
particular administrative objective, and lists them methodically and 
succinctly. Part 1, "School and Community," contains 34 valuable sug- 
gestions, nearly all of them useful and provocative. 



Rellur, Theodore L. "We Hav^ Betn Learning How to Co-operate." In Citizen 
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Cooperation for Better Public Schools , Fifty-Third Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1954. 

This article briefly outlines the Increasing role that parents and lay- 
men have played in the educational system. Reller discusses the his- 
torical progression from the tovm meetings of the eighteenth century, 
the unwieldy school boards of the nineteenth century, the origins and 
development of voluntary public education associations and citizens* 
commissions, to the National Congress of Mothers and the P.T.A. Em- 
phasis is placed on continuing cooperation Hitid citizen Involvement in 
order to ensure progress and innovation in public education. 



Rope, Frederick T. Opinion Conflict and School Support . New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 

Rope's book, while not concerned with citizen participation per se, dis- 
cusses a phenomenon (public opinion) that is inextricably linked to pop- 
ular participation and attempts to relate that phenomenon empirically 
to education. The book is a scholarly tome that is both thoughtful and 
provocative in its thorough analysis of the perceived and actual role of 
public opinion in education and how to go about gauging that role. It 
is not recommended for the layman Interested in a pri}ject entailing 
citizen participation, but rather for the individual concerned with the 
philosophical considerations surrounding public opinion's relationship 
to education or the pollster desirous of quantifying that relationship. 

Chapter 1 examines the intrinsic nature of public opinion and demonstrates, 
via the inclusion of a widely diverse set of examples, the potential and 
actual effect of that phenomenon on education. Chapter 2 examines ex- 
tensively educational research methods in education, with emphasis on 
polling. Chapter 3 delves into the actual conduction of a survey under- 
taken by the author in Pittsburgh, and chapter 4 presents the results 
of that poll. Finally, chapter 5 considers why public opinion can and 
should be a valuable force in education. 

The work also contains an exhaustive bibliography of printed material 
on the subject of public opinion compiled prior to 1941. This list 
will be a welcome asset to the serious scholar or historian. 

Sievert, W. A. "Ombudsmen at Work in Dayton." Saturday Review of Educa- 
tion , March 1973, p. 53. 

The article discusses an intriguing organization — the Center for the 
Study of Student Citizenship, Rights, and Responsibilities— established 
in Dayton, Ohio, in 1972 under an OEO grant. The organization attempts 
to provide redress for those students who feel their rights have been 
violated, plans conferences with parents. Issues publications on student 
rights, and encourages the formation of student boards of inquiry. 

Sperry, Lene "Community Control: A Proposal." Elementary School Journal 
73, No. 3 (1972) 143-47. 

Sperry sets up a model of how a social system works; within that, he 
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proposes, evaluation of the educational orientation of a community 
must occur before specific discussions can take place on subject mat- 
ter, courses and staffing problems. 

Spiess, John A. Community Power Study Applications to Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision , Toledo: University of Ohio, Dept. of Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 1971. 

This report discusses theories about and studies of the relationship 
between school districts and community power structures. It offers 
practical techniques for decision makers to use in dealing with such 
power structures. Various participants and influentials in the com- 
munity power structure are identified and discussed. Two major power 
typologies are presented: 1) the sociology-based or reputational, 
which is representative of those who view a community power structure 
as pyramidal in shape with only a few elite at the top; and 2) the 
issue analysis, which is often representative of the view of political 
scientists, who argue that power and influence patterns often change 
from issue to issue since people are more inclined to become involved 
in Issues that interest them individually. The author suggests that, 
while most studies support the reputatioual point of view as being most 
useful, educational administrators, by assigning greater emphasis to 
issue analysis, would fare better in dealing with pov^er structures. 



Sumption, Merle R., and Engstrom, Yvonne. School-Community Relations : 
A New Approach . New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

The authors believe that the modern American community is in a contin- 
uous state of transition and that the schools will help determine the 
nature of its evolution. .To maintain a good relationship between the 
tv70, four principles are essential: 1) the recognition of the school 
as a public enterprise, 2) the structured, systematic, and active par- 
ticipation of citizens in educational planning, 3) the existence of an 
effective two-way system of communications between the schools and the 
community, and 4) recognition that the schools must assume the respon- 
sibility of seeking out and teaching the truth. The book examines these 
four principles and analyzes to what degree they are currently true and 
how they might be further implemented. Highly pertintjnt to citizen par- 
ticipation, the chapter headings include '*How the Community Participates, 
"The Citizen Advisory Committees,'* and '^Communications between School 
and Community." The work is more on a theoretical than on a practical 
level, although it does incorporate elements of both. 

Vidich, Arthur J. and Bensman, Joseph. "The Clash of Class Interests." 
In Governing Education , Alan Rosenthal, ed. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, 1969. 

This selection illuminates the nature of relationships between informal 
community leaders and a professional educator. The selection is derived 
from the authors 's work. Small Town in Mass Society , a well-known study 
of community life in Springdale, New York. This small community is 
politically doii:klnated by a faw individuals comprising an informal power 
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structure. The authors find that the school board, in this case a vital 
force in community life, generally accords with the dominant few indi- 
viduals (termed an "invisible government*'). The school principal, an 
outsider bvought into the community for his expertise, must deal with 
the board and the invisible government, and his approach is examined 
in an informative and interesting fashion. 



Wass, Hannelore. "Educational Accountability Here and Abroad." Educationa l 
L eadership 29 (1972) 618-20. 

This article deals Mith the problem of accountability and compares the 
demands for increasing "industrialization" (more input, better educational 
product, meeting standards set by agencies outside education) of American 
education with the Increasingly humanistic orientation of other Western 
countries. 

Werner, R. 0. "Educational Tyranny and the Ombudsman." School and Society 
95 (1967) 391-92. 

Werner suggests the adoption of an ombudsman system to protect all in- 
dividuals connected with the schools from the occasional arbitrary and 
capricious tyranny inherent in any hierarchy. He specifically cites 
the vulnerability of teachers to an administrative system which often 
selects its own participants In a faulty fashion and the lack of re- 
course of students who feel they have been wronged by individual faculty 
members . 



Wilder, David E. and others. Actual and Perceived Consensus on Educational 
Goals Between School and Community . Final Report. Vol. 1 and 2. New York: 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, 1968. Available 
through ERIC, EDO 0923939 24, AA 000320. Microfiche, $c65; hard copy, 
$23.03. (Annotation supplied by ERIC.) 

Based on interviewresponse data collected 1965 in 11 representatives 
New Jersey communities, a social integration study sought to determine 
the extent of consensus regarding educational goals as perceived by par- 
ents, teachers, and students. Communities were selected to permit compari- 
sons with respect to size, relative isolation, growth rate, socioeconomic 
composition, and racial composition. Respondents Included 1,392 mothers 
(83%) of two first grade and two fifth grade classes in each elementary 
school and of two 10th grade English classes in each high school, 518 
students (97%) of the 10th grade English classes, principals of all 
20 subject schools, and 283 teachers (99%) of all first through sixth 
grades and of all high school English classes. Extensive findings, pri- 
marily in the form of percentages, are discussed in the following major 
sections: 1) the goals of education^ preferences and perceptions of 
mothers, teachers, and students; 2) teaching styles: professional role 
definitions and the preferences and perceptions of mothers and students; 
3) the extent and .consequence of observability in school systems; 4) 
socialization, achievement, and alienation from the school; 5) mother- 
child consensus on educational plans; and 6) role strain, alienation, 
and deviant behavior among high school students. Copies of survey in- 
struments are appended. 
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Wynne, Edward. "From Inf ornidtion to Reformation*** In New Models for 
American Education , James W. Guthrie and Edward Wynne, eds. Englevood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1971. 

The movement for "accountability** in education has grown tremendously 
in recent years, and Wynne's article reflects some of the best think- 
ing on the issue. The lack of a realistic or adequate feedback system 
for school performance has hindered development of new roles for both 
devoted teachers and citizens. The push for such assessment programs 
must come from the lay community, because administrators have tradi- 
tionally been hostile and defensive in dealing with the idea of public 
data on their schools* performance records. 

Wynne calls for an '*Gutput measure'* system of evaluation that would 
adequately determine the productivity snd results of school programs 
and personnel; however^ such evaluation efforts must be in a context 
of ''community-designed testing programs** in which the local community 
decides on the educational results and objectives to be assessed. Such 
feedback programs would provide Jiany benefits such as the revival of 
local school boards with real power, new coalitions of interested citi- 
zens with real information with which to work, and new incentives for 
innovation, variety, and new personnel in the schools themselves. 
Only If the public is provided with real information can it have a valid 
and powerful input into educational policy and programming. 

Wynne, Edward. The Politics of School Accountability . Berkeley, Calif*: 
McCutcheon Publishing Corp., 1972. 

This excellent historical and conceptual work on school accountabilitty , 
past, present, and future, examines accountability in a historical and 
interdisciplinary light, defining the concept as £ set of arrangements 
that provides the public and school officials with accurate information 
about their school's performance. Such information is a crucial element 
in school change. 

The authors examine the conflict and interaction that must arise among 
a large case of participants if progress toiward successful account- 
ability is to occur. They analyze and in some cases forecast the follow- 
ing aspects of accountability: 1) past, current, and probable future 
trends in output measurement; 2) the history of various efforts to de- 
velop accurate, precise feedback; 3) results and significance of past 
research; 4) the actual public impact on public school policy making, 
including several significant historical cases (the common school move- 
ment of the early nineteenth century, the progressive education move- 
ment between 1893 and 1940, the post-Sputnik curriculum reforms of 
1955-65, and school desegregation and compensatory education programs); 
5) an hiatorical survey of accountability in business practice; 6) the 
public* 8 view of the role schools should play; 7) an analysis of other 
nationwide accountability movements; and 8) predictions, recoimendatlons, 
and a checklist of 8tep» to promote school accountability. 

The appendices contain some illuminating case studies and commentary on 
educational research. Also included are several valuable lists of ref- 
erences. 
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also Section A for 

La Noue, Teorge ]>nrv and »n*'ln and Politics and '^ducat ion.^ 1 

Policy- ' 

Sullivan. Neil V. "Haw Did We Lose the U'heeP" 

Yevlsh. IrvlnR. "Oecentral 1 latlon . Discipline, and the Olsadvantared 
Teacher • ' 

See also Section 5 for 

Bourgeois, A, Donald, 'Cotnmunitv Control and Urban Conflict- ' 
Oscarson, J - "Comnunitv Involvement in AccouTJtabi 11 tv • ' 

Oevlcv, Leon, Vhen Cltlrens Participate. ' 
Rosen, Joseph, Black Involvement in School Affairs," 



Section GUIDES TOJl CITIZENS 



C«v«» Fx>T\»Id C. f artnermhlp for Ch»nig; Fafrif and School t « London: 
Ward lAJ'Ck Educational, 1^70, 

Vhlla thli work la conc«rn«d vlth thm British school ffyatem, wany of 
th« altuttlona considered closely parallel Arnerlcan ones* The author 

an ardent proponent of parent participation In education. Itlni^ 
the growth of coirpulaory education In Britain at a framework (a growth 
vMch Urn narrates In historical detail In the first ch^t^r) , ^r. Cave, 
an educator In Fni^lsn^, outlines the reasons for Increasfyd parmt^l 
Invotv^ent. re dincusset how the task of educations has become so con- 
rlex that It Is no lonjter encompassed w1 tMn the context of the school. 
He lists and analvxes recent trends In education. Including the stove- 
n>ent toward citizen partlclnatlon. He cites concrete exarmler of what 
Parents have done to heir In the schools and S'jRf^ests %fhat else can be 
done. He explains to teachers why It Is In their Interest to enlist 
the help of parents and recommends various wavs to Involve recalcitrant 
parents In school activities. 

The booV is not a co^-nPl icated , scholarly work; rather it is *<n operative 
r.anual desit^ned for both parents and school officials. Of course the 
^^ork is most useful to those concerned with cititen participation in 
^reat Britain, hut the advice offered seens almost equally applicable 
to many American communities, if one makes allowance for certain dif- 
ferences, such as racial complications, between the two societies. An 
Mdd^d value of the work is the chronological outline it follows, sug- 
resting what botli the schools and parents can do at each age to further 
ihe development and education of the child. This continues all the way 
to the career advisory functions when the child leaves secondary school. 



Ilanilln, h. M. Lay People and Professional Educators. ' I llinois Education 

44 (1936) 172-75. 

The author advocates the establishment and developtfient of citizens' com- 
mittees, envisaged as policy-making units designed to establish broad 
guidelines which are subsequently to be executed by professional educa- 
tors. The article contains a list of policy areas to be considered and 
of ideal characteristics of the guidelines. Also included is a set of 
qualifications describing the best educator, all in a context of an mp- 
peal for increased citi sen-educator cooperation. 



Hlirtes, V. A., and Curran, R. L. "School and Connunity Forces.** Review of 
Educational Research 21 (1955) A8-60. 

The aspects of this article which might be most helpful are those on the 
type of power structure and degree formality of organieatlon in rela- 
tion to effectiveness of a citizen group. References are given. 
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Ko«ol, Jonathan. Free Schools . &osto^4: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1972. 

Parents who start their own schools dcBM^natrate one form of citizen 
participation in education. Mr. iCosol , a well-^kiMwn education critic» 
preseote a deromanticised, very helpful primer for such parents or for 

Ul. 
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teachers and others interested in alternatives to the public schools. 
He includes nany practical sucgastions about tc'aching, selecting staff, 
decision making, raising monev » setting objectives, and keeping these 
schools going, and recoinreends readings, os well as people and organira- 
ftions, th^t can offer information and assistance. 



Lurle, Ellen. Hov to Change the Schools . New York: Randow Hous^, Inc., 
1970. 

A product of !ls. Lurie's fifteen years of experience in tangling with 
"the systcn, ' this book is aptly described by its subtitle, "A Parent's 
Action Handbook on Hov to Fight the System." She has five children in 
the New York City public schools and her emphasis on hard-hitting, prac- 
tical ideas is derived from her conviction that the schools are not 
good enough for her, or anyone else's children. Information is Included 
on how the school system functions (and what is wrong with how it func- 
tions) in the following areas: 

1. Hov to make a school visit 

2» The curriculum 

3. Compensatory education and curriculum reform 

4. Hiring, Improving, and firing the staff 
3. Reporting to parents 

6. The cumulative record card 

7. Student suspensions and student rights 

8. Public hearings 

9. Parents' rights 

10. Organizing against the system. 

At the end of each chapter, an '^action checklist for parents" is supplied. 
These lists contain specific suggestions on topics ranging from *Vhat to 
do if your child is suspended** to **hov to prepare for a public hiring.*' 

Ms. Lurle judges the need for uni ted community action to he of paramount 
Importance. Parents are urged to fight for the rights oi theraselves and 
their children, beginning with a specific problem which requires atten- 
tion within their conaunity. While Hov Change the Schools is particu- 
larly valuable for parents in the New York City school system, the tactics 
which are suggested would prove helpful to any parent or community group 
Interested in causing change. This is tVe best available *'manual*' for 
parents Interested in school reform. 



"Organizing the Hi>me-School Council.*' Catholic School Journal 59 (1959) 
23-Al. 

This article is a manual on how to organize home-school councils to pro- 
mote understanding between these two entitles in the child's life. Writ- 
ten by a guidance group from a Marygrove College in Michigan, who appar- 
ently have had previous experience in establishing such units, the ar- 
ticle has a list of suggestions both for an Introductory letter and for 
the procedure to be followed in the first four meetings. 



'Parent Power and Title I ESEA." New York: National Urban Leagvje, Inc., 
1971. Available from National Urban League, 55 E. S2nd Street, New York, 
New York 10022, $.30. 

This pamphlet is designed to inform the parents of disadvantaged ele- 
mentary and secondary school students of the provisions of ESEA Title I, 
and of the possible abuses of Title I funds which might otherwise be al- 
located to the direct improvement of their children's education. Its 
contents include: parents^ guide to ESEA Title I: what it is and what it 
means to you; the best uses of Title I; parent power and Title I — the 
power role that parents miist play in respect to Title I, and v^hy; 
strengths within the law; the requirement and nature of advisory com- 
nlttees in Title I schools — questions that need answers; common abuses 
oi Title I; the importance of advisory committees; monitoring Title I — 
questions that need answers; how to file a complaint; and. Title I in- 
formation resources. (Annotation prepared by ERIC.) 



Pond, Millard Z., and Wakefield, Howard. Citizens Survey Their School 
Needs . Columbus, Ohio: College of Education, The Ohio State University, 
1954. 

This monograph, published by the Ohio Center of the Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration, seeks to answer concretely questions re- 
garding citizen participation in education (Are citizen advisory councils 
effective? Can citizens and professionals work together? What concerns 
should fall under the citizens* Jurisdiction?) and counteract the con- 
fusion enveloping this field. To these ends the Ohio CPEA Center as- 
signed a staff member to work in a community where systematic efforts 
were made to integrate lay and professional participation in planning 
school improvement. Part 1 of the monograph is the story of those ef- 
forts: it tells how a group of citizens, assisted by the Center ^s staff 
member, surveyed their schools and recommended improvements. In Part 
2 the citizens' output is analyzed. In all, citizens of three school 
districts were involved. 

ThQ first part of the book is told in the form of an impartial histori- 
cal narrative, while the second is an empirical analysis. The work is 
instructive and illuminating and could feasibly serve as a brief manual 
on citizen participation. 
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Postman, Neil, and Weingartner, Charles. The Soft Revolution . New York: 
Helacorte Press, 1971. 

In the introduction, the authors make it quite clear that The Soft Rev- 
olution was written for students between fifteen and twenty-five years 
of age. This is not to imply that no one else can read it, but simply 
that the ideas and language are directed toward students. The book is 
a hov-to manual for those who are trying to accomplish (or simply are 
interested In) '*the renewal and reconstruction of educational institu- 
tions without the use of violence.** There Is an emphasis on the **Judo 
approach'* as one which is likely to induce change without antagonizing 
those with power and a stake In the status quo. As a collage of ideas, 
attempts to produce change, philosophy, jokes, rules, etc.. The Soft 
Revolution Is included in this bibliography because it might be of 
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Interest to Individuals who are attempting to reform educational in* 
stltutlons throuKh peaceful means. 



Thomas, Maurice J. Improving Public Education Through Citizen Partlcl- 
patlcjn. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 195A. 

The first part of this manual, for use by lay committees Interested in 
school Improvement, was prepared for purposes of orientation and stim* 
ulation. It discusses, therefore, the how3 and whys of citizen parti- 
cipation on a somewhat theoretical level. The second oart contains a 
checklist with five sections: 1) "The Curriculum of the School Sys- 
tem/' 2) Tlie Personnel of the School System/' 3) "The Organization, 
Administration, and Finance Programs,*' A)"The Public School Plant,'' 
and 5) '*The Maintenance Program." Each section details how the inter- 
ested citizen can go about learning about his community's school and 
evaluating it in comparison to other schools. 

The manual was designed to show the strengths and weaknesses of the 
local school and suggest what can be done to maintain and enhance the 
former and eliminate the latter. It is a step-by-step, highly practi- 
cal, and methodical guide to citizen action vis-a-vis the schools. In- 
cluded are blanks where the reader can catalogue his impressions as he 
goes about his inquiry &s to the neighborhood school. Even though it 
is dated, it is still useful. 

'Title I in Your Community.'' New York: NAACP Legal Defense and Edtiicational 
Fund, Inc., 1971. Available through NAACP, 10 Columbus Circle, New York, 
New York 10019, $1.50, or through ERIC, EDO 57139, UDO 11934, Microflsche 
$.65; hard copy, $3.29. 

This document is part of a kit entitled Title I in your community, which 
has been redesigned to include new informatiora about Title I and to dis- 
seminate the experiences of parent groups who have been working on Title 
I problems. This kit includes sample forms which can be used by parent 
and community groups to monitor the use of Title I funds. The contents 
of this document include: 1) How Title I works; 2) Federal guidelines 
and criteria; money for poor children, not general aid, use of funds to 
supolant, the comparability rule, construction and equipment, failure to 
meet the needs of educationally disadvantaged children, supportive ser- 
vices, and private schools; 3) Title I in a unitary school system; 4) 
Your right to public information; 5) Analyzing information, interviewing 
officials, and visiting schools; 6) Parent councils; 7) Community action; 
and, 8) Compensatory education and other Federal programs. Appendix A 
lists the namres, phone numbers, and jurisdictions of Federal and State 
officials involved with Title I. Appendix B is a partial list of people 
and organizations that may be of help on Title I and related issues, with 
address and phone number specified. (Annotation prepared by ERIC.) 



See also Section 2 for 



Hunt, Gerard J. A Guide for the Formation and Effective Functioning 
of Citizen Health and Mental Health Advisory Groups , 

See also Section 5 for 

Ettlng, Everett E. 'The Board and Parent Participation." 



Section 9: BIBLIOGRAPHIES 



"Bibliography on the Community School." Journal of Educational Socio- 
logy 33 (1959) 198-200. 

This is a useful earlier bibliography. 



Bibliography on School Decentralization and Community Control. New York: 
Institute for Community Studies, Queens College, 1970. 

This is one of the most useful recent bibliographies. It includes an 
array of references relating to the New York City controversies over 
decentralization in the later 1960s along with other relevant material. 



Duisin, Xenia W. Decentralization in Urban Government: An Annotated 
Bibliography , Monticello, Illinois, 1971 • 

The focus of this bibliography is not education, and it consequently 
encompasses situations of local decision making and control over re- 
sources that are only indirectly related to education. But citizen par- 
ticipation and community control are sufficiently homogeneous concepts 
as to their different applications to cast an illuminating light upon 
each other. The bibliography contains annotated reviews of seventy-six 
works in this field. 



Jackson, Kathleen 0. ''Annotated Bibliography on School -Community Rela- 
tions.' ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Administration. University of 
Oregot , Eugene. Available from ERIC, EDO 30220. EA 002396. Microfiche, 
$.65; hard copy $3.29. 

This annotated bibliography of school-community relations literature 
includes 79 citations subdivided into the following four categories: 
1) General discussions of school-community relations, 2) school politics 
and community power structure, 3) schools and public relations, and 4) 
schools and urban problems. Citations of journal articles, books, pam- 
phlets, dissertations, and research reports cover the years 1964 to the 
present. Material was selected on the basis of its general coverage and 
applicability, and Its relevance to elementary and secondary levels of 
education. (Annotation prepared by ERIC.) 



May, Judith V. Citizen Participation; A Review of the Literature , Monti- 
cello, Illinois, 1971. 

May's article is not actually a bibliography (although an extensive 
bibliogrsiphy is included), but rather a synopsis of the central themes 
of a large body of literature on citizen participation. While the re- 
view Itself is primarily concerned with the theories of participation 
and with empirical patterns it might follow, the bibliography will prove 
useful to both theorists and participants. 
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Melrose, Margot. "A Bibliography on Decentralization.*' Milwaukee: 
University of Wisconsin, Institute of Governmental Affairs,, 1970. 

This annotated bibliography was compiled as a library research pro- 
ject at the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee. Part 1 of the 
listing deals with decentralization as a structural feature of the 
local political system. Part 2 examines the process of local citi- 
zen participation. Part 3 and 4 focus on community control in the 
decentralization of education and the formation of community corp- 
orations. 

See the following articles and books separately annotated as indicated 
for particularly good bibliographies. 

Biddle, Williiiim W. The Community Development Process . (Section 2) 

Community , published by the Institute for Community Studies, Queens 
College, New York* (Section 5) 

Corwin, Ronald G. A Sociology of Education . (Section 1) 

Fantini, Mario D., and Young, Milton A. Designing Education for 
Tomorrow's Ci ^ ^ies . (Section 3) 

Gittell, Marilyn. Participants and Participation; A Study of School 
Policy in New York City . (Section 4) 

Hamlin, Herbert M. Citizens' Committees in the Public Schools . 
(Section 5) 

Hamlin, Herbert M. ^'Organized Citizen Participation in the Public 
School.** (Section 5) 

Hickey, Howard W., Van Vorhees, Curtis, et al., eds. The Role of 
the School in Community Education . .(Section 5) 

Hines, V. A., and Curran, R. L. "School and Community Forces.*' 
(Section 8) 

Hunt, Gerard J. C itizen Involvement in Mental Health Decision Making , 
(Section 2) 

"I.S. 201: An Educational Landmark.'* (Section 5) 

Jsmes, H. Thomas. "Institutional Character of Education: Government and 
Politics, the Community." (Section 5) 

Knurtson, H. T. "School-Community Relations." (Section 6) 
Kozol, Jonathan. Free Schools . (Section 8) 

Krystal, Sheila, and Henrie, Samuel. Educational Accountability and 
Evaluation. (Section 7) 
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Rope, Frederick T. Opinion Conflict and School Support , (Section 7) 

Rosenthal, Alan, ed. Governing Education > (Section 5) 

Walter, Stephen E. and Streit, Kenneth. ''Community Control in Educa- 
tion/' (Section 5) 

Wasserman, Miriam. The School Fix, NYC, USA . (Section 7) 

Wynne, Edward. The Politics of School Accountability . (Section 7) 

Zurcher, Louis A., Jr. "The Poverty Board: Some Consequences of 
'Maximum Feasible Participation.'" (Section 2) 



Section 10: DISSERTATIONS 



The numbers following each reference Indicate the volume and pages In 
1971-and up. Dissertation Abstracts International 
1952-1970, known as Dissertation Abstracts (volumes 12-31) 
1939-1951, known as Microfilm Abstracts (volumes 1-11) 



Abraham, Cleo. Protests and Expedients In Response to Failures In Urban 
Education; A Study of New Haven^ 1950-1970 , 32A:1738. 

Adklsson, D. F. Lay Participation In Cl^issroom Instructional Programs « 
22:813. 

Ahda, Allen Arthur. A Study of the Relationship Between the Community 
School Concept and Selected Public Attitudes , 31A : 2088 . 

Allen, Fleet. Devotion (Vocational) Advlaory Committee Organizations , 
Role and Utilization . 32A : 5121 . 

Allison, William Lavrson. A Comparison of Concepts of the Role of Parents 
In the Activities of the Elementary School . 22:1474. 

Amlck, Richard Lee. Public Perceptions of the Tasks of a Suburban Middle 
and High School . 31A: 5053. 

Austin, William Lamont. A Comparative Study of Decentralization in Selected 
Schools and Industries . 32A:109. 

Baldasarl, Phil. A Comparative Study of the Community Education Concept 
and Selected Community Schools In Davis County . 33A:3981. 

Beale, Gary Allan. Educational Advocacy In the Black Community . 33A:2158. 

Bender, William Dean. Growth In Understanding Among Law Citizens Through 
Participation In School Planning . 32A:4826. 

Berner, William Frederick. A Study of Citizens Advisory Cotamltteea for 
Reorganized School Districts in Indiana . 25:5669. 

Beuschlein, Muriel. A Study of Lay Participation in Elementary School 
Curriculum Planning . 23:3808. 

Brinks, Virgil Lee. Lay Committee Involvement and Outcomes in Special 
School Propositions in Saint Louis County School Districts . 33A:2606. 

Brown, L. Wayne. A Study of Head Start Parent Participation Activities 
in the United States in Cities with Population Between 100^000 and 200.000 . 
32A:2899. 

Bun tin, James Clarence. An Analysis of the Socio-Hlstorical Factors in 
the Development of Community Controlled Schools . 33A:5959. 

Bushey, Gilbert R. A Comparison of Selected Community School Education 
Programs in the State of Indiana With a Model Elementary Community School . 
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Indiana University, 1972. 33A:5959. 

Cameron, Henry T. T he Story of the Development of the Total Community 
School in the City of New Haven, Connecticut, for the Period 1962-1971 , 
33A:4662. 

Cartwright, Gene Junior. A Study of Lay Motivations to Influence Public 
Schools , 32A:2938. 

Casanega, Kenneth Thomas. The Relationship of Administrator, Organizational 
and Community Characteristics to Change in Representative California Public 
Schools. 31A:5062. 

Cline, David L. An Analysis of Public School Citizens' Committees . 16:1091. 

Cooper, Wayne Deloris. The Development of Guidelines for the Decentraliza- 
tion of the Detroit Public School System; A Study of Power and its Distri- 
bution . 32A:6094. 

Crosby, Jerry David. A^ Study of the Expectancies Which Community School 
Directors and Related Others Have of the Community School Director's Roles 
in Serving Neighborhoods of Eight Inner-City Schools in the City of Flint , 
Michigan . 26:4363. 

Cunningham y Luvem L. A Community Develops Educational Policy: A Case 
Study . 19:75. 

Deberry, Clyde Edward. A Study of Attitudes Toward Equal Educational Op- 
portunities and of Community Decision-Making > 28A:2135. 

Deveau, Burton William. A Study of the Ways in I^ich Educational Personnel , 
Parents, Pupils, and Other Citizens Participate in Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Development in Ohio . 17 : 1252 . 

Dicker son, James Lewis. A Study of Lay Participation In Curriculum De- 
velopment In Selected Schools . 20:599. 

Dixon, Patrick Arthur. Socio-Cultural Appression Within the Black Com- 
munity^ An Exploratory Study of the Emerging Role of the Human Relations 
Ombudsman — With Implementations and Strategies for Community Power . 33A: 197.1. 

Eisinger» Peter Kendall. The Anti-Poverty Community Action Group as a 
Po litical Force in the Ghetto . 30A : 3514 . 

Ekpo, Matthew. Local Public Schools and Minority Control: A Study in 
Emancipation . 31A : 204 3 . 

Fairbanks, Joseph Lee. Superintendent's Advisory Groups . 32A:4277. 

Farrah, George Wayne. The Role of Citizen Advisory Committees in Curricu- 
lum Development, A Special Case in Farming ton, Michigan . 23:1230. 

Fisher, Carl James. Local Control of Education in Selected School Dis- 
tricts in the State of Indiana. 33A:3999. 




Flowers, William Lucas, Jr. The Community Action Movement in North 
Carolina . 31A:5745. 
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Folk, Chris Evans. A Program for the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools in 
Working With Organized Groups In the Community . 23:1575. 

Frossard, Robert Thomas. Attitudes Related to a Citizens Committee Study 
of Equality of Educational Opportunity . 30A:85. 

Garvelink, Roger Herman. A Study of Citizens Committees; The Relation- 
ship of the Positions in the Community Power Structure of the Citizens 
Serving as Members of Citizens Advocating the Use of Citizens Committees . 
31A:6302. 

Goff , John McLaurin. Recommendations for Incluglon of Citizens' Advisory 
Committees Into a Total Program of School-Community Relations . 33A:2644. 

Goleman, Clarence E. A Suggested Handbook for the Organization and Use 
of Lay Citizens Advisory Committees in Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools of Louisiana . 19:1627. 

Grant, Albert. Hypotheses Regarding Parent Participation in the Work o f 
the School . 17:777. 

Hall, D. W. The Effects of School Involvement on the Educational Attitudes 
of Community Adults . 32A:124. 

Ranges, Helen. Parental Involvement in an Urban Setting . Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1971. 32A:5469. 

Harris, George Dewey, Jr. A Study of Citizen Participation in the Educa- 
tional Decision-Making Process As Perc<f?:ived by Parents from a Lower Socio- 
Economic Neighborhood , 31A : 3QlkA . 

Harris, George Wesley. A Study of the Relationship of Community Power as 
It Relates to Control of Schools, Central Administration, Individual School 
Administration, Guidance and Counselling Staffs, Teaching Staffs and the 
Service Staffs of Urban Schools, to Values of Education Among Eleventh Grade 
Black and White College Oriented and Non-College Oriented Students * 33A:4727. 

Harris, Joseph John. An Analysis of the Application of the Metropolitan 
School Governance Concept: An Exploratory Study . 33A:6012. 

Harris, Lewis Evan* A Study of Certain Factors in the Evolution and De- 
velopment of the Floodwood Community School . 12:702. 

Harris, Marm M. The Extent, Pattern, and Perceived Effectiveness of Citi- 
zen Participation in Decision-Making Under Two Different Typfts of Power 
Strucutres. 29A:92. 

House, Richard Glen. An Analysis of General Lay Curriculugj Study Conmlt- 
tees in the Three and Four-Year Public Senior High Schools of Colorado as 
Seen by School Administrators, Lay Participants, and Board of Education 
Members . 28A:19a6. 

Hodge, Paul Dudley. A Study of the Work of Citizens Advisory Committees 
in Texas* 19:279. 
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Hoffman y Richard Lee. Contmunlty Action; Innovative and Coordlnatlve 
Strategies In the War on Poverty . 30A:3535. 

Howells, Paul Kenneth. Professional and Lay Participation In the Central 
Administration of Ohio's City and Exempted Village School Systems . 16:2072. 

Jacobs, Sylvia Helen. Parent Involvement In Project Head Start . 31A:1649. 

Jones, Gary Edmond. An Investigation of Title I, SSEA Parent Councils In 
the State of Indiana . 33A:5972. 

Jones, Grenvllle Carlton. The Operation of a County Plan for Educational 
Development Through Lay and Professional Participation . 16:50. 

Keeney, Jerry Frederick. A Study of Opinions Concerning the Role of Citl- 
zen-Advlsory Committees Established in Section 49 of Article 77 of the 
Annotated Code of Maryland 1969 . 33A:2652. 

Kenny, Donald Francis. A Functional Analysis of Citizens Committees During 
School Financial Elections > 23:1985. 

Kerr, Norman Joseph. A Community Educational Power Structure . 30A:1363. 

King, Kenneth Douglas. Attitudes on School Decentralization in New York'i^ 
Three Experimental School Districts . 32A:3615. 

Knox, Owen Lloyd. Processing Environmental Demands: A Case Study of Decen- 
tralization . 32A:3617. 

Lederman, Alfred Thomas. A Case Analysis of the Intersystem Interaction 
Between an Urban Board of Education and Selected Leaders of the Black Com- 
munity . 31A:2064. 

Leman, Paul Eugene. School and Community Communications: A Study Comparing 
Informed and Actively Interested Voters . 32A:5472. 

Lewis, Cornell Theodore. A Study of Various Factors in Head S^,art and Title 
I Programs in Twenty School Districts . 32A:129. 

Llnscomb, Joseph Fhilip. The Structure and Organization Jf Successful Com- 
munity Advisory Councils in an Inner-City Area of the Los Angfelcs City Uni- 
fied School District . 32A:4290. 

Loving, Alvln Demar. Crystallzlng and Making Concrete the Community School 
Concept in Michigan Through Study of On-Going Community School Practices . 
14:2255. 

McCoy, Rhody A^old, Jr. Analysis of Critical Issues and Incidents in the 
New York City Sdiool Crisis 1967-1970 and Their Implications for Urban Ed- 
ucatiorTln the 1970*8 . 32A:1753- 

McFatter, William Thomas, Jr. The Degree Level, Pattern and Efficacy of 
Citizen Participation in Policy Matters Under Different Types of Community 
Power Structure. 31A:5716. 
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McGraw, Arthur Garfield, Jr. The Extent, Nature, Purposes, Structure, and 
Operational Practices of Citizen Complttcfta in Education in Wisconsin . 19:1003. 
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Mackenzie, Donald Gordon. The Development of a Comunlty School Council 

Model From Responaea of Selected Operating Comnuclty School Councils . 32A:60S1. 

Hahan» Harry Jaiaea. Intereat Croups ^tad Their Demands Upon an Urban School 
System . 32A:1793. 

Majure, William Colquett. Acquiring Parent Participation In our Early Child- 
hood Education Model . 33A:2682. 

Mara» Vincent Joseph. A Study of the Reaction of Professional Educators to 
Lay Partlclp.Ulon In Curriculum Study . 22:2720. 

MetzeuSy Richard Herbert. Community Human Resources and Local Financial Sup- 
port for Public Schools . 30A:102. 

Meier, James Milton. A Study of Good Parent Participation in Elementary Schools , 
19:1252. 

Morgan, Julia Elizabeth. A Study of the Wild Rose Community Council as a Med- 
ium for Community Development . 21:503. 

Murphy, Edward John. An Urban Comnunity School Project: The Establishment 
and Operation of the Bronxvood Connunlty School Project . 14:791. 

Murray, Leslie Lee. Factors Which Have Influenced the Development and Success 
of Two Selected Rural Community Schools . 16:1642. 

Muth, C. Robert. A Study to Develop a Decentralized Organizaticn Model for 
Urban School Systems and to Demonstrate a Process of Decentralization of De - 
cision-Making at the Elementary School Level . 31A:3831A. 

Noack, Ernest G. S. The Satisfaction of Parents With Their Community Schools 
as a Measure of Effectiveness of the Decentralization of a School System . 
31A:5089. 

Nussel, Edward Joseph. A Functional Analysis of School-Conmunitv Conflict . 
25:5640. 

Ny 8 trend, Raphael Owens. An Analysis of the Implications of Community Action 
Programs for Educational Decision-Making . 27A:3673. 

O'Neal, John Fumfield. The Status t Structure, and Functions of Citizens 
Advisory Cowmittees for Public Schools in New York State . 22:2268. 

0*Neil, William Francis « The Relationship of Nationally Accepted Community 
School Cltaracteristlcs and Their Implementation With Special Emphasis on Com- 
munity Coundla in Selected New England Community Schools . 33A:6028« 

Paige, Larry Fuller. Local School Diatrict Reorganization in Michigan: Cen- 
tralization and Decentralization... 1970 Perspectives . 32A:2970. 

Parrino, Dlonisio. South Bronx Commuaity Center: An Analysis of a Community 
School in an Urban Heterogeneoua Area . 14:1645. 

^Patterson, Walter G. Community Councils end School Relations in Small Cities : 
^ Practicea and Attitudes end Their Implications for Coordination of Services . 00:87. 
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P^ddlcard, PjuI Wallace. Cirig«a' CooBltt»»> In tht Public School Sytewn 
o f North Carolina . 26:174. 

Peterson, Jon Martin. Bureaucracy and Decentra ligation in Urban School S y- 
tens. 31A:5092. 

Petosa* Anthony L. ♦ Jr. T he Role of Mewher« of Permanent Citlgene' Advieory 
CoM ltteee in the State of Nev Jersey . :^A:5W9. 

Pifliiphrey» Villard George. The Structure and Or^aniiation of Succeeeful Cow - 
ffiunity Advisory Councils in an £ner&in& Middle-Claaa Area in the Loa Angelee 
Ci ty School Districts . 32A:4304. 

Rhode p Harry Cleroent. Citiien Participation In the Formation and Administra - 
tion of the School Budget in Selected Counties in Maryland . 21:2971. 

Fossettl, Andrew Donlnlck. An Analysis and Coaparlson of Decision Making at 
the CofTOTunity Level in a School District . 32A:6068. 

Rothnan, Jerrold Jay. The Advisory Board: A Case Study in Formal Cooptatlon . 

33A:5451. 

Rouch, Jeck Joseph. Preferred and Present Practices in Utilizing Lay Partici - 
pation in Educational Affairs in Pennsylvania . 21:2180. 

Schneider, Herbert Henry. A reparative Study of Political Pover and Educa- 
tional Decision-Making in Two Small City School Districts . 30A:4156. 

Schooling » Herbert Uoodrow. The Use of Lay Citizens Advisory Cotnnittees In 
Selected Missouri Public Schools . 15:74. 
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30AI5548. 

Sleight, Howard Russell. Expectations of the Elementary School Principalshlp 
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Smith, Jane Elizabeth. The Role of Citizens* Committees in the Planning and 
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Smoley, Eugene Ralph, Jr. Community Participation in Urban School GovemmeRt . 
26:2026. 
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Stanley, Vllllaii Oil vtr. Educational Policy and Citit»M* Or^«nigatioo« 
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